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Introduction 


Conservatives and the Vietnam War 


I n 1980 the Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) broke with an eighty- 
year-old precedent and endorsed a presidential candidate. Four 
weeks after winning the Republican presidential nomination, 
Ronald Reagan delivered an address to the VFW's annual conven¬ 
tion in Chicago. Reagan's address was typically impassioned and 
politically astute. Seven years had passed since U.S. troops had left 
the field of battle in Vietnam, and Reagan condemned the social and 
political divisions the war had helped create in America. Decrying 
partisan divisions over foreign policy, he called for unity in order to 
make America great and to keep it at peace. He declared the need 
"to unite people of every background and faith in a great crusade 
to restore the America of our dreams." Reagan implicitly declared 
the need to put aside the political and cultural divisions wrought 
by America's experiences during the Vietnam War. He therefore 
adopted the culturally powerful emphasis on national healing that 
was particularly evident in Vietnam veterans' calls for unity in 
honoring their service. Reagan had decided to belatedly use the 
term noble cause in a speech that was intended to focus primarily 
on the importance of resurrecting popular faith in the U.S. armed 
services. But his tone made clear and indeed reflected the pro-war 
position he had adopted throughout the Vietnam War. He declared 
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that it was time to candidly acknowledge the simple reality of the 
Vietnam experience: "It's time we recognized that ours was, in 
truth, a noble cause." The United States had come to the rescue of 
a "small country newly free from colonial rule [which] sought our 
help in establishing self-rule and the means of self-defense against 
a totalitarian neighbor bent on conquest." 1 U.S. policy may have 
been misguided at times, according to Reagan, but it had always 
been based on America's commitment to its allies and to freedom 
and democracy. In essence, the cause was entirely in keeping with 
America's core values. 

Reagan's skill and his appeal to the VFW audience lay not in 
his ability to recite, however eloquently, conservatives' long-stated 
belief that the Vietnam War was an essential part of America's Cold 
War struggle against the spread of totalitarian communism. His 
skill lay in his ability to relate the idea of supporting those Ameri¬ 
cans who served in Vietnam to endorsement of his interpretation 
of the war's meaning. As was the case during the Vietnam era, 
Reagan conflated the disparate issues of the war's aims, the means 
of fighting the war, and patriotic support of those who served into 
a single whole. 

By 1980 there was a strong consensus within the conservative 
movement that the alleged lessons of Vietnam related to how the 
war was fought, not to the principles on which U.S. intervention 
had been based. This reflected the wartime activism of intellectual 
conservatives and conservative politicians in both parties in favor 
of expanded military measures. The failure of the United States to 
win the war, they argued, resulted from the government's refusal to 
allow the military to win. Society, furthermore, had failed to under¬ 
stand the important sacrifices made in the effort to support South 
Vietnamese freedom, largely because of the failure of the admin¬ 
istration of President Lyndon Johnson to articulate these interests 
and because of biased reporting on the part of the news media. In 
his attempt to appeal directly to his VFW audience, Reagan incor¬ 
porated the Vietnam experience into a longer tradition of American 
heroism and implicitly tied support for the troops to support for 
the war's noble goals: "We dishonor the memory of 50,000 young 
Americans who died in that cause when we give way to feelings of 
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guilt as if we were doing something shameful, and we have been 
shabby in our treatment of those who returned." There seemed to 
be hope, however. Following the dedication ceremony for the Viet¬ 
nam Veterans Memorial at the National Cathedral in 1982, Reagan 
commented that people were finally beginning to realize that the 
war was a "just cause." 2 He later used the dedication ceremony for 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of Vietnam at Arlington National 
Cemetery, on May 28,1984, to reiterate the themes that the war was 
noble and that Americans had insufficiently praised veterans of the 
war. Rather than acknowledge the flaws in the decisions of poli¬ 
cymakers of the 1950s and 1960s, Reagan argued that the war had 
been necessary. Its loss, he claimed, resulted from a purely Ameri¬ 
can failure to sufficiently support the troops and allow the military 
the autonomy to pursue a more forceful military campaign and 
initiate extensive bombing of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North Vietnam). 

Reagan's depiction of the war was certainly well received 
among its intended audience, but its wider reception was more 
ambivalent. Reagan's own advisers recognized that it was "politi¬ 
cally problematic and divisive." Among the mainstream media, 
responses were divided. Some charged that Reagan had reopened 
the wounds of Vietnam by reigniting domestic debates about the 
purpose of the war, while others applauded his "courage and frank¬ 
ness." 3 Reagan's statement at the VFW convention was enlighten¬ 
ing and novel only to the extent that he had been willing to publicly 
broach the Vietnam issue. It reflected neither a departure from his 
largely consistent position on the war, nor an attempt to rationally 
consider the foreign policies that had underpinned U.S. engage¬ 
ment or the factors that had contributed to the failure of the Ameri¬ 
can endeavor. In raising the issue at the VFW convention, Reagan 
intended not to provoke debate or to re-ignite the fires of division 
that had helped fan his own celebrity during the 1960s. His was an 
endeavor based on the principle of undermining debate, of achiev¬ 
ing the aim to "Bring Us Together" set forth by Richard Nixon 
during the acrimonious presidential election of 1968. As in 1968, 
Reagan's vision of unity did not involve acceptance of the argu¬ 
ments put forth by the anti-war movement. Yet the complexities 
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of popular memories of the Vietnam War and the varied responses 
to defeat precluded the possibility that he would be able to simply 
declare the war a moral victory. Indeed, conservatives' postwar 
claims that victory could have been achieved if alternative military 
measures had been introduced served only to polarize opinion. 
Among many Americans who recalled the years of warfare, this 
argument also appeared somewhat naive. In large measure, how¬ 
ever, Reagan's speech represented the climax of a long process by 
which supporters of the war had attempted to reframe the popu¬ 
lar debate regarding Vietnam into a simple question of patriotism, 
specifically, patriotic support for those Americans who served in 
Vietnam and those prisoners and missing men figuratively held by 
the Vietnamese enemy. 

This patriotic campaign helped generate a revisionist culture, 
one that was prevalent in films, television series, memoirs, and cer¬ 
tain scholarly approaches to the war and that reached its zenith 
in the mid-1980s. More accurately, Reagan's attempt to invigorate 
patriotic passions by promoting positive interpretations of Vietnam 
reflected the then-dominant theme of the older pro-war sectors. By 
emphasizing the nobility of veterans' service, Reagan employed 
means reminiscent of those used by both the Nixon administra¬ 
tion and conservative leaders in their wartime efforts to stimulate 
a populist surge in favor of the war. As had been the case during 
the war, Reagan's motivation extended beyond rallying patriotic 
fervor. He intended to secure justification of the war effort and of 
those who had most vociferously endorsed it, coupled, yet again, 
with the aims of strengthening conservatives' conception of foreign 
policy priorities and limiting detente. The populist drive was sim¬ 
ply a means of achieving more important political and social goals. 

Reagan may have enjoyed increasingly popular support during 
the 1960s and early 1970s, but leading conservative politicians had 
not, in fact, been particularly successful in rallying broad popular 
support for the Vietnam War at that time. As the enigmatic gover¬ 
nor of California, Reagan certainly utilized public frustrations with 
student, anti-war, and civil rights protests to rally support. But he 
was ideologically committed to the Vietnam War as a symbol of 
America's challenge to communism. In this respect he was more 
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committed to selling the national security imperatives on which 
intervention had been based than on simply pushing a patriotic 
agenda. This view reflected that of intellectual conservatives and 
the leading conservative figures in the Republican Party. The Amer¬ 
ican effort in Vietnam afforded important opportunities to conser¬ 
vatives to demonstrate their fervent anticommunism. Conserva¬ 
tives did organize large-scale rallies to demonstrate support for 
the war, and these events represent a significant part of this story. 
Such rallies gave coherence to diverse conservative interest groups, 
contributed to the organization of the conservative movement, and 
recruited new devotees to the cause. Conservative youth groups 
such as Young Americans for Freedom (YAF) established pro-war 
drives on campuses across the country, which helped exacerbate 
the differences between those who identified with the pro- and 
anti-war positions. The goal of victory in Vietnam was not secured, 
but U.S. failure and the war's apparent futility provided impetus to 
the more important conservative objective of highlighting the gov¬ 
ernment's failure to deal successfully with the communist menace 
and thereby helped highlight the dangers of detente. 

The more successful efforts to rally support for the war and dem¬ 
onstrate opposition to the anti-war movement were not orchestrated 
by conservative political activists, however. Indeed, by 1970 the con¬ 
servative leaders' demand for outright victory in Vietnam held little 
political or popular legitimacy. Social conservatives had already let 
go of their already limited commitment to the war and focused their 
attention on dealing with domestic social ills. Grassroots activists 
who organized pro-war drives did not identify specifically with the 
conservative movement. They concentrated on promoting opposi¬ 
tion to the anti-war movement, and it was their message of national 
unity and support for the troops and American values that suc¬ 
ceeded in garnering widespread popular backing. Many of these 
activists explicitly denounced partisan and ideological affiliations. 
They promoted support of the president, even as both the Johnson 
and Nixon administrations continued to endorse the policies of lim¬ 
ited war that conservatives continually challenged as ineffective. 
Nonetheless, their efforts helped legitimize conservatives' postwar 
interpretation of Vietnam as a noble cause. 
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During the period of the Vietnam War conservative leaders were 
largely preoccupied with trying to impact government policy and 
focused less attention on attempting to sway public opinion. In this 
respect, there was a clear distinction between conservative intel¬ 
lectuals and movement leaders on the one hand and conservative 
politicians on the other. Yet the two groups were not mutually 
exclusive entities. Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona acted as a fig¬ 
urehead for the amorphous conservative coalition, and grassroots 
activists identified with the onetime presidential hopeful. Gold- 
water's rhetoric and policy positions were also informed by the 
ideas that emanated from the intellectual conservative community. 
Yet Goldwater and his fellow conservatives in Congress were far 
more concerned with prompting public support for the Vietnam 
War than their counterparts in organizations such as the American 
Conservative Union (ACU). The ACU was founded in late 1964 
by activists who had spearheaded the effort to draft Goldwater 
for the Republican presidential nomination. The most prominent 
conservative journal. National Review, demonstrated little interest 
in mounting a popular drive to enhance public support for the war. 
Its focus was squarely on pushing the Johnson and Nixon adminis¬ 
trations to abandon the supposedly failed policies of limited war¬ 
fare. The ACU and National Review focused almost exclusively on 
the security imperatives mandating U.S. intervention and military 
victory in Vietnam during the early years of the war and remained 
committed to highlighting security factors as the rationale for con¬ 
tinuing and, indeed, winning the war. 

Such conservatives reluctantly acknowledged the significance 
of public opinion as political and popular factors undermined the 
government's commitment to Vietnam. The growth of the anti-war 
movement was a clear target for conservative condemnation; its rad¬ 
ical elements allowed conservative leaders to claim that opposition 
to the war was unpatriotic and helped create an alliance, however 
fragile, between conservatives and elements of the public still com¬ 
mitted to the war. As wider segments of the public openly turned 
against the war after 1967, this alliance became stronger. Conserva¬ 
tives did not initially welcome the temptation to emphasize patri¬ 
otic themes at the expense of national security considerations. But 
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the temptation became irresistible and politically vital, particularly 
given the popularity of the patriotic drives sponsored by organiza¬ 
tions like the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
(VFW) and the popular salience of campaigns associated with con¬ 
cern for prisoners of war, which reached their zenith in 1970-72. 
Within the conservative community, it was politicians who were the 
first to embrace these patriotic themes. They argued that anti-war 
protestors gave comfort to the enemy, which prolonged the war, 
and urged war-weary Americans to remain faithful to the president 
and his efforts to successfully end the war. 

There were wide divisions within the conservative movement 
regarding Vietnam, however. Social conservatives had always been 
less committed to the war; their focus on domestic issues took pre¬ 
cedence over the struggle in Southeast Asia, and when they looked 
abroad their attention was focused on the more significant threats 
posed by the Soviet Union and China. In light of the failure of the 
United States to utilize escalated military measures, they were the 
more likely conservatives to argue for immediate withdrawal. Intel¬ 
lectual conservatives were loath to endorse patriotic themes at the 
expense of national security factors and were unimpressed with 
the Republican administration's employment of such techniques to 
boost support for the war effort. Nonetheless, social conservatives 
welcomed the opportunity to use the war issue to denigrate liberals 
as unpatriotic, and intellectual conservatives ultimately recognized 
the power of harnessing populist perspectives on anti-war protes¬ 
tors and support for prisoners of war. The conservative movement 
as a whole thereby succeeded in allying itself with a populist, patri¬ 
otic interpretation of the war that became widely accepted in the 
aftermath of American defeat. During the late 1970s conservative 
politicians found little popular traction for their arguments that the 
United States could easily have won in Vietnam. As Reagan's suc¬ 
cessful employment of the noble cause argument made clear, how¬ 
ever, it was possible to rally broad swathes of the American popula¬ 
tion behind the idea that at the very least America's intentions had 
been honorable. Despite the great differences in the ways in which 
various conservatives spoke of the meaning of Vietnam during 
the conflict, their postwar consensus that it was a noble endeavor 
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enabled conservative politicians to relate to the wider public. Their 
success was in no small part built on a legacy established by a wide 
variety of groups that had petitioned in support of the Vietnam War 
during the war years. 

Patriotic campaigns in support of the Vietnam War emerged as 
soon as it entered the public consciousness. Many such initiatives 
were organized by conservative groups and echoed standard anti¬ 
communist rallies that had been commonplace since the late 1940s. 
Others focused on supporting President Johnson's policies of lim¬ 
ited war in Southeast Asia. In terms of numbers, however, the most 
significant rallies promoted the theme of supporting the troops in 
Vietnam. The most dramatic demonstration of large-scale support 
for Americans serving in Vietnam occurred on May 13,1967, when 
a parade lasting more than nine hours marched on Fifth Avenue 
in New York City. Organized under the banner "We Support Our 
Boys in Vietnam," the parade was also labeled an Americanism 
pageant, a pro-war rally, and a demonstration of faith in govern¬ 
ment. The diversity of aims and the catchall nature of supporting 
the troops were intended by organizers to avoid commentary on 
the war itself. Marchers and spectators were urged, rather, to unite 
in admiring and endorsing the dutiful commitment of those serv¬ 
ing the United States in Vietnam. It was hoped that by such means 
Americans could put the divisions of the war to one side and unite 
as citizens. That the organizers were committed to such aims is 
clear. That they also supported the cause for which the United 
States was involved in Vietnam and were committed to bringing 
the conflict to a successful conclusion, if perhaps mainly to honor 
the sacrifice of those fighting and dying in Vietnam, is also beyond 
doubt. Writing to Gen. William Westmoreland, the Support Our 
Boys in Vietnam Parade Committee stated the group's purpose 
succinctly: "The real heart of America is behind you all the way, 
and it's time it showed its true colors to the world." 4 

Parades of this nature were repeated in New York City in 1969 
and on a smaller scale across the United States throughout much 
of the war. They culminated in a Welcome Home Parade in New 
York City in 1973, which was designed as a symbolic sign of grati¬ 
tude to all those whose service had supposedly been insufficiently 
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appreciated by the American public and news media. These events 
failed to promote conservatives' core goals regarding Vietnam and 
were often initiated by individuals and groups wishing to simply 
counter anti-war arguments. As such, this story is one of diverse 
agencies. Not all of those who campaigned in favor of support¬ 
ing the troops or the president's foreign policies were ideologically 
committed to the war. The pro-Vietnam War movement reflected 
varied perspectives on the war as well as competing political affili¬ 
ations. A unifying issue was one of culture and American iden¬ 
tity. Supporters of the war or the troops deemed anti-war dissent 
potentially treasonous and harmful to American society. Activ¬ 
ism in favor of the war, conversely, fostered traditional practices 
and values that were understood to promote national pride and 
unity, as evidenced by the prominence of community pageants, 
candlelight vigils, and military-style parades. Such concerns went 
beyond fears of international communism and reflected diver¬ 
gent opinions on the best means of understanding and expressing 
American identity. Indeed, the populist focus on supporting the 
troops and prisoners of wars highlighted the extent to which tradi¬ 
tional appeals to Cold War paradigms had limited salience by the 
early 1970s. Conservatives remained more intent on emphasizing 
the international implications of a hasty withdrawal from Vietnam 
but succeeded in fostering a powerful political association between 
their continued support of the war and American patriotism. In 
the postwar political environment, conservatives demonstrated 
that they had ably learned the public opinion lessons of Vietnam. 

A key aim of this book is to explore the journey that led conser¬ 
vative activists to gain public support for their postwar interpre¬ 
tations of Vietnam. The conservative movement did not succeed 
in securing its core goals in Vietnam, that is, to achieve military 
victory by encouraging the administration to abandon its policies 
of limited war. But this is not to suggest that conservatives did 
not help shape the course of the war; during the Johnson years 
they limited the president's ability to act unilaterally in formulat¬ 
ing policy in Vietnam and fanned the emergence of a credibility 
gap by questioning the veracity of the White House's claims that 
progress was being made. President Johnson's inability to achieve 
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public unity on Vietnam devastated his presidency and helped 
bring an end to the era of Democratic dominance. This failure was 
certainly not caused simply by conservative antagonism toward 
the administration's handling of the war, but hawks' constant 
attacks on the president deepened domestic division and popu¬ 
lar confusion. Conversely, during the administration of President 
Nixon, leading conservatives supported the Nixon Doctrine and 
his policies of withdrawal and negotiation that brought an end to 
direct American engagement. Like Johnson, Nixon was concerned 
by the potential of a widespread conservative backlash against his 
policies and took steps to avoid such an outcome. He sought to 
win conservatives' support while also working to undermine their 
political power by redefining the meaning of victory in Vietnam. 
As such, conservatives helped shape the ways in which these two 
administrations sold their policies to the public. 

The conservative movement was also changed by the war. New 
alliances were formed and new voices gained prominence within 
the broad conservative movement. Divisions among conservatives 
over the importance of the war and the value of maintaining public 
support for administration policies, however, highlighted the weak¬ 
nesses of the conservative political alliance. The popular salience of 
campaigns undertaken by veterans and by student and grassroots 
organizations to frame the war as a question of patriotism, rather 
than an urgent matter of national security, challenged the power 
of conservatives' arguments. They helped, however, to forge tenu¬ 
ous alliances between such groups, many of which associated with 
the Democratic Party, and the evolving conservative movement. 
This story therefore traces four distinct areas: conservative efforts 
to alter administration policy in favor of military victory; grass¬ 
roots initiatives to support the war and counter anti-war activism 
and popular defeatism; administration initiatives to maintain con¬ 
servative and public support for Vietnam strategies; and divisions 
among conservatives. Ultimately, each of these issues impacted the 
identity of the conservative movement, allowing social issues to 
become part of conservatives' conception and presentation of for¬ 
eign policy debates. 

The role of domestic issues in determining the course of U.S. 
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policy in Vietnam cannot be underestimated. Historians have long 
noted the significance of domestic politics in influencing the ways 
in which presidents present their foreign policies to the public. The 
actual impact of domestic politics on foreign policy is more conten¬ 
tious and has invited extended debate among scholars of interna¬ 
tional relations. Recent studies of the Cold War demonstrate that 
a realist perspective that denies the relevance of popular opinion 
in international affairs is limited. It misjudges the cultural, per¬ 
sonal, and ideological influences on policymakers and distorts the 
relevance of the electoral process on the timing of foreign policy 
decisions. 5 The partisan character of foreign policy is explored in 
Colin Dueck's analysis of the Republican Party and in Andrew 
Johns's examination of the Republican Party and the Vietnam War. 
Dueck in particular notes how foreign policy preferences and a 
distinctly hard-line perspective on international affairs influenced 
the development of the party from the late 1950s. 6 Johns contends 
that domestic debates over the Vietnam War shaped the ideological 
character of the Republican Party and helped enhance conserva¬ 
tive domination of the party. 7 

Julian Zelizer and Robert David Johnson demonstrate the im¬ 
portance of discarding a purely presidential synthesis in under¬ 
standing the development of U.S. foreign policy and the creation 
of the Cold War national security state. While Congress, particu¬ 
larly the House of Representatives, invariably prioritized domestic 
issues, its role in the making of foreign policy cannot be summarily 
dismissed. President Harry Truman relied on the support of key 
advocates across party lines, most notably the Republican sena¬ 
tor Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, to gain backing for his bold 
foreign policy initiatives. Truman was obliged, moreover, to pres¬ 
ent his plans for expanding the role of the United States in world 
affairs in almost cataclysmic terms in order to win over members of 
Congress who were reluctant to appropriate funds for his policies 
and wary of enhancing presidential authority in foreign affairs. As 
Johnson notes, congressional activism was conditioned by indi¬ 
vidual foreign policy philosophies and personal activism. It was 
not, therefore, constant throughout the Cold War, and its zenith 
was in large part conditioned by the American experiences of the 
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Vietnam War. Still, both Johnson and Zelizer demonstrate that the 
president's ability to rely on congressional support when it came 
to international affairs was by no means guaranteed. 8 

As this book will demonstrate, partisan politics influenced con¬ 
gressional responses to both Johnson's and Nixon's handling of the 
Vietnam War. Despite a deserved image as the loyal opposition. 
Republicans took major steps during the Johnson administration 
to make political gains from the Vietnam War. Democrats, both lib¬ 
eral and conservative, were far more willing to openly oppose the 
continuation of the war once it became Nixon's war. Partisanship 
was also greatly enhanced as a consequence of the war. Intraparty 
divisions characterized both parties during the war. They helped 
fracture the New Deal coalition established during the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt years and resulted in the Democratic Party's aban¬ 
donment of core tenets of the Cold War consensus. The Repub¬ 
lican Party, meanwhile, experienced extensive divisions over the 
Vietnam War. Anti-war Republicans played a vital role in chal¬ 
lenging the domestic consensus on Vietnam but ultimately found 
themselves in the minority within the party. Conservatives became 
convinced that shared economic values were insufficient to sustain 
the Republican coalition. Their strong ideological commitment to 
the Vietnam War and opposition to detente fostered greater deter¬ 
mination to take control of the Republican Party, an endeavor in 
which they were successful. 

The conservative movement was (and still is) made up of diverse 
interests and distinct factions. Explanations for the rise of conser¬ 
vatism have been similarly distinct, presenting analyses that focus 
on the creation of a political movement during the Draft Goldwater 
drives in i960 and 1964, the backlash against civil rights and racial 
integration, the emergence of a discernible suburban culture that 
encouraged local activism and embraced small government, and 
the stimulation of business interests in opposition to organized 
labor and the economic policies of New Deal liberalism. 9 Histo¬ 
rians of modern conservatism do not disregard this competition 
among conservative interest groups, but, as Zelizer comments, 
they have perhaps exaggerated the coherence of conservatism 
as a political force. 10 Conservative activists did not succeed in 
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eliminating their differing goals, social and cultural priorities, or 
policy preferences any more than liberals did. At times even the 
movement's self-proclaimed leaders sought to exaggerate their 
policy differences with fellow conservatives in order to enhance 
their own image as the responsible face of modern conservatism. 
This was most evident in William F. Buckley's long-standing effort 
to purge the John Birch Society (JBS) from the movement, which 
was realized only when the far-right group questioned the utility 
of U.S. engagement in Vietnam in 1965. Throughout much of the 
1960s, however, conservative political activists sought unity and a 
form of right-wing political consensus that would result in the cre¬ 
ation of a new political majority. 11 It may have been impossible to 
reach consensus on the philosophical and policy priorities that the 
conservative movement as a whole should pursue. It was certainly 
impossible to eradicate liberalism as a viable, entrenched part of 
the American political and cultural landscape. But it was possible 
to forge a political alliance that allowed conservatives to dominate 
the Republican Party. 

As I show in this book, foreign policy debates played a central 
role in helping to create this important consensus and thereby 
unite conservative political activists. Anticommunism was not the 
only factor that stimulated the reemergence of conservatism as a 
powerful political force. It was, nonetheless, an enormously pow¬ 
erful component in energizing grassroots activists and in unifying 
conservatives in active support of single-issue campaigns. 12 The 
Vietnam War acted as just such a unifying force for conservatives 
during much of the war. It allied intellectual conservatives com¬ 
mitted to a more hard-line foreign policy with social conservatives 
angered by the moral degeneracy they associated with the anti-war 
movement and the broader questioning of America's moral stand¬ 
ing in the world. The pro-war stance rallied conservatives under a 
single banner. The longevity of the war took a toll on the conserva¬ 
tive movement and challenged basic conceptions of the utility of 
direct engagement by the United States abroad. Divisions among 
conservatives over the Vietnam War were certainly not inconse¬ 
quential. By the final years of the war, such differences fostered 
hostility between allies such as Goldwater and John Ashbrook. But 
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the war's longevity also helped maintain a veneer of unity that 
became part of conservatives' broader identity. While they might 
disagree over the necessity of maintaining the struggle in South¬ 
east Asia in the face of wider security threats revived by detente, 
conservatives of all traits could agree on their shared opposition to 
the arguments of the anti-war movement. It was, in fact, the anti¬ 
war movement's moral challenge to American anticommunism 
that served to preserve conservative unity on the controversial 
topic of the Vietnam War. In the postwar environment, it was the 
continued frustration with the anti-war movement that propelled 
conservatives to unify behind an alternative understanding of the 
war's legacy for Americans. 

The conservative leadership represented the dominant force in 
the tenuous pro-war alliance by the late 1960s and early 1970s. They 
had not been the drivers of U.S. military intervention in Vietnam, 
yet they remained committed to the anticommunist struggle in 
Southeast Asia for some time after their liberal counterparts aban¬ 
doned the effort. More ideologically committed to a demonstrative 
and symbolic victory over expansionist communism than perhaps 
any other group, conservative leaders promoted victory in the war 
long after the government relinquished this objective. They hoped 
the war might delegitimize the dominance of liberal intervention¬ 
ism in foreign policymaking in favor of a more fervent and unqual¬ 
ified anticommunism. This effort was characteristic of the modern 
conservative movement as a whole, but it was dominated by the 
so-called National Review circle. These Goldwaterite conservatives 
represented the segment of the postwar conservative alliance that 
was both the most prominent and the most able, at least during the 
1960s, to claim the mantle of conservative leadership. Ideological 
and practical disagreements continued to challenge conservatives' 
organizational efforts, but National Review’s attempts to formulate 
a common foreign policy for conservatives met with considerable 
success during the late sixties. This was in large part owing to 
the editors' attempts to combine ideological prescription, grass¬ 
roots sentiment, and political objectives in responding to specific 
foreign policies. The National Review circle displayed a nuanced 
understanding of the domestic political and international factors 
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influencing administration policy. They incorporated and reflected 
the ideas of conservative Republicans such as John Tower, Reagan, 
and Strom Thurmond and were thus more obviously influential 
during the war than grassroots activists. It was this group of con¬ 
servatives that worked most fervently and astutely to secure influ¬ 
ence in the Republican Party. 

While acknowledging the prominent role of international con¬ 
siderations in determining the policies of conservative leaders and 
organizations, historians of the conservative movement have thus 
far paid little attention to the movement's complex relationships 
with the administration of President Nixon and grassroots sup¬ 
porters of the Vietnam War. Opposition to the Johnson administra¬ 
tion's Vietnam policies rallied conservatives and enhanced activ¬ 
ists' association with the Republican Party. The era of the Nixon 
administration proved a more contentious period, however, and 
the war's long, slow ending proved more problematic for the con¬ 
servative movement than its beginning. By failing to understand 
the relationship between the conservative movement and the Viet¬ 
nam War, one fails to understand the political trajectory of this 
movement. By failing to understand popular reactions to the war, 
one misinterprets the reasons for popular reactions to the war in 
succeeding decades. Reagan's messages of hope and pride regard¬ 
ing the Vietnam War were not simply cathartic; they reflected ideas 
popularly held throughout much of the conflict. 

Chapters 1 and 2 explore conservatives' early commitments to 
U.S. military intervention in Southeast Asia and their drive for a 
military victory there between 1964 and 1965. Nixon's drive for the 
Republican nomination and the presidency, discussed in chapter 3, 
was vociferously supported by many conservatives who believed 
his personal reputation in regard to the Cold War would fore¬ 
stall defeat in Vietnam. Conservative support for Nixon's policies 
regarding Vietnam during 1969 and 1970 helped legitimize Nixon's 
overall foreign policy, particularly as it related to the much-vaunted 
Nixon Doctrine. Divisions within the conservative movement, dis¬ 
cussed in chapter 4, undermined leaders' abilities to respond with 
more than tepid threats of reduced political support when Nixon's 
phased withdrawal increasingly came to resemble a unilateral 
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retreat. Popular backing of Nixon's Vietnamization policy, as ana¬ 
lyzed in chapter 5, further reduced conservatives' willingness to 
challenge the president on Vietnam. Chapter 5 examines grassroots 
campaigns in support of the war and the initiatives undertaken by 
armed forces and patriotic groups to garner public backing for the 
causes of freedom and victory in Vietnam. The Nixon White House 
attempted to manage public opinion and to control these indepen¬ 
dent campaigns but ultimately failed in these endeavors. An early 
version of the noble cause thesis of the Vietnam War influenced 
both administration and conservative rhetoric and was character¬ 
istic of the policy stance assumed and promoted by Republicans 
like Goldwater and Reagan. 

As the most demonstrably activist component of the conservative 
alliance, YAF proved a vital force in harnessing youthful activism for 
the conservative cause. Their attempts to foster student support for 
the Vietnam War often met with considerable disappointment, but 
nonetheless underlined the complexity of students' attitudes toward 
the war. YAF was by no means the sole standard-bearer of student 
support for the war, however. The Victory in Vietnam Association 
and the College Republican National Committee offered distinct 
rationales for supporting the war. Chapter 6 considers the extent 
to which these diverse groups succeeded in uniting to promote a 
common cause. In many respects, student support for the war, often 
expressed as opposition to the New Left, elucidates wider societal 
responses to the anti-war movement. Reduced student support for a 
victory policy, which coincided with popular war weariness, further 
illustrates the challenges facing pro-war leaders and contributed 
much to their ultimate calls for withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Conservative leaders were not always preoccupied with mili¬ 
tary solutions for successfully concluding the Vietnam War, but 
they consistently preferred such means and, during the final year 
of the war, offered support to Nixon only when negotiation was 
coupled with overwhelming displays of military strength. This 
book is an examination of the journey conservatives made from 
denouncement of Johnson's limited war policies to acceptance of 
the final settlement of the Vietnam War in 1973, and the role this 
journey played in defining the modern conservative movement. 


CHAPTER 1 


No Substitute for Victory 


The Beginnings of a War 

Make no bones of this. Don't try to sweep it under the rug. 

We are at war in Vietnam. 

—Barry Goldwater, speech on accepting the 
Republican presidential nomination, July 1964 

The key to a successful defense of Southeast Asia is to make 
it clear to the Asian Communists that we will not allow them 
to limit "wars of liberation" to our side of the line. We must 
be willing, and give concrete evidence of our willingness, to 
extend our "war of liberation" into the enemy camp. 

American Security Council, Guidelines for Cold War Victory, 

September 1964 


is Sen. Barry Goldwater triumphantly accepted the Republi- 
/ \ can Party's nomination for president in 1964, a great many 
JL JLof the Republicans who crowded into San Francisco's Cow 
Palace stood jaded. Many were exhausted by the last-minute 
campaign to stem the unexpected tide of Goldwaterite strength. 
Others were tired simply from their efforts in the four-year cam¬ 
paign to see Goldwater nominated and from the prospect of a dif¬ 
ficult election battle. The potential, or even actual, American war in 
Vietnam did not prove to be a prominent feature of the debate that 
consumed the Republican Party during this period. This was 
hardly surprising, given the great many other issues on which 
Republicans publicly expressed their differences. Gov. Mark Hat¬ 
field of Oregon delivered a keynote address that was widely 
cheered but also booed by spectators. In challenging extremism, he 
denounced the "venom of hate" he claimed characterized such 
conservative organizations as the John Birch Society (JBS). In 
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denouncing Democrats' records on Laos, Cuba, Berlin, and Viet¬ 
nam, he echoed conservatives' claims that the administration of 
President Lyndon Johnson feared "telling us what our foreign pol¬ 
icy is" and lamented that "American boys are dying in a war with¬ 
out a name." 1 

Despite later efforts by Hatfield to vociferously oppose the Viet¬ 
nam War, the Republican Party as a whole did little to prevent 
the Democrats' greater commitment of material, men, and national 
will to Vietnam during 1964 and 1965. 2 Sen. Everett Dirksen, who 
was minority leader, consistently backed the president's policies 
throughout this period, which was characteristic of the stance 
adopted by most within his party. 3 Those most responsible for nom¬ 
inating Goldwater did much, indeed, to create the environment in 
which it was difficult to repudiate or accept as unnecessary the 
commitments made and sustained by successive administrations 
since Harry Truman first provided financial support for the effort 
by France to regain its colonies in Indochina. As President John F. 
Kennedy found his administration's Vietnam policies floundering 
during 1963, Republicans pushed for a more concerted effort to meet 
the communist challenge in Southeast Asia. Articulating a theme 
that would become commonplace during the Johnson administra¬ 
tion, Rep. Robert Wilson, a Republican from California, denounced 
Kennedy's polices for having "done nothing but back down, give 
in, retreat, and lose ground before Communism." He also hinted 
that the Kennedy administration's failure of will was contributing 
to the deaths of "hundreds and perhaps thousands" of Americans. 4 
While Republicans may have been ideologically divided over the 
Vietnam War during 1964, therefore, the dominant image was one 
of support for a more concerted military campaign. Such a cam¬ 
paign, they argued, would secure victory against the communist 
insurgency plaguing the government of the Republic of Vietnam 
(South Vietnam) and indicate that the government was using all 
means to support those Americans serving in the region. 

Conservative political activists were conflicted over Vietnam 
during 1964 and indeed for much of the war. On the one hand, their 
perspective on the international ambitions of the Soviet Union 
and its use of wars of national liberation convinced them of the 
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importance of directly meeting the communist insurgency in South 
Vietnam. Their inaccurate belief that this campaign was being 
solely directed by the communist government of North Vietnam 
led them to push for military attacks against Hanoi. Yet this was 
not the war of conservatives' choosing, and their concern that it 
distracted public attention from more serious threats such as Cuba 
impacted the extent of their early commitment to the emerging 
conflict. In no small part, conservatives' limited emotional com¬ 
mitment to Vietnam was determined by the perception that this 
was Johnson's war. 5 In spite of these conflicted perspectives on the 
war, the opportunity to directly challenge communist expansion 
trumped a deep hostility to Johnson's understanding of interna¬ 
tional relations and the Cold War. 

Indeed, Johnson's pursuit of limited war in Southeast Asia 
opened political opportunities for both Republicans and the wider 
conservative movement. Desperate to escape the connotations of 
extremism and radicalism associated with right-wing politics, con¬ 
servatives associated with National Review and the American Con¬ 
servative Union (ACU) saw in Vietnam a chance to push for a stron¬ 
ger anticommunist foreign policy without attracting unwarranted 
claims that they were warmongers. William Rusher, the publisher 
of National Review and one of the driving forces behind the origi¬ 
nal campaign to draft Goldwater for the Republican presidential 
nomination, would later argue that such conservatives should "all 
start using the term 'responsible conservatives'" to describe them¬ 
selves. "I have been promoting the phrase 'responsible conserva¬ 
tives' for some years, and find it has enormous advantages," he 
wrote. "It raises by implication the image of others who must of 
necessity be the 'irresponsible conservatives'" and "liberals often 
find it irresistible, even though they hate themselves in the morn¬ 
ing. Finally, I think it accurately describes the situation." 6 

This considered attempt to dispel the politically debilitating 
association with an extremist foreign policy agenda was furthered 
by U.S. engagement in Vietnam. The initial rally-'round-the-flag 
campaigns in support of President Johnson's interventions in Viet¬ 
nam were celebrated by conservatives as signs of the public's rec¬ 
ognition of the fundamental significance of championing a strong 
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foreign policy. The "responsible conservatives" quickly became 
the most powerful advocates of an unambiguous military victory 
and used popular anxieties regarding the war's limited progress 
to challenge Democrats' handling of the struggle against commu¬ 
nism. Before engagement in Vietnam, conservatives had appeared 
extreme in their calls for a more determined and militarized U.S. 
foreign policy. During the war, however, their calls for military 
success seemed considerably more reasonable and politically 
powerful. As Ronald Reagan simply stated at a rally in San Diego 
during his gubernatorial run in 1966, a "suspicion prevails" that 
American troops "are being denied the right to try for victory in 
that war." 7 During the Johnson administration, conservatives at 
National Review continued to push their demand for a more deter¬ 
mined anticommunist foreign policy. They fully recognized that 
they could use their campaign of opposition to the government's 
handling of the war not only to enhance this goal but also to secure 
greater political control of the Republican Party. 

Anticommunism on the Right 

Vietnam was not a particularly prominent topic of discussion in 
conservative journals until the coup against Ngo Dinh Diem in 
November 1963. Conservatives were not therefore at the forefront 
of the push into Southeast Asia. During 1962 and 1963, advocates 
of a more uncompromising anticommunist foreign policy looked 
principally to Cuba as the test case for engaging in so-called small 
wars of liberation. Fidel Castro's apparent embrace of the Soviet 
Union emboldened conservatives' claims that the communist 
regime on the island posed a direct threat to American national secu¬ 
rity. Conservative activists at National Review, Human Events, and 
the American Security Council (ASC) argued that Cuba afforded 
the most promising means for the United States to actively push 
back the frontiers of communism. Not only was the island within 
America's direct sphere of influence, but public opinion might eas¬ 
ily be brought to bear to support military intervention. The Ken¬ 
nedy administration's resolution of the missile crisis only height¬ 
ened conservatives' animosity to the president's Cuba policies. The 
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crisis furthermore convinced them that the Soviet leadership had 
played a game of chance in placing the missiles on Cuba but would 
not intervene directly to stop an American sponsored attempt to 
overthrow the Castro regime. Human Events published a series of 
scathing assessments of the situation in Cuba and maintained that 
neither the missile crisis nor the moral issue of U.S. failure to aid 
subjugated peoples had been resolved. 8 This is not to suggest that 
conservatives did not pressure the Kennedy and Johnson adminis¬ 
trations to extend further aid and commitment to Vietnam; they did 
so both directly and indirectly as part of a concerted and continuous 
campaign of pressure for a hard-line policy toward the Communist 
world. 

Strident anticommunism served conservative leaders' broader 
social and political goals, including the effort to "bolster capital¬ 
ism, militarism, and moral traditionalism." 9 Early historians of 
modern conservatives exaggerated the significance of anticom¬ 
munism as the defining issue of the post-1945 right. They failed to 
fully recognize the power of grassroots conservatives' social and 
economic perspectives on civil rights and the government's pur¬ 
suit of broader social equality. 10 But the importance of shared inter¬ 
pretations of the threat posed by international communism served 
an important function in prompting conservative activists to seek 
greater political power and unified activism. Sen. Robert Taft's star 
as the guardian of American conservatism waned as conservative 
intellectuals felt obliged to abandon any adherence to isolationism. 
As David Farber notes, Taft played a pivotal role in harnessing post¬ 
war conservatives' opposition to the New Deal and the radicalism 
of organized labor. He was not, however, particularly well suited 
to the nation's preoccupation with the twin threats of Soviet power 
and domestic communist subversion. Faced with the dominance of 
domestic anticommunism during the period of McCarthyism, "Taft 
battled to stay relevant and to reshape his conservative beliefs to fit 
the nation's needs." 11 Intellectual conservatives, on the other hand, 
were becoming increasingly worried about communism. The con¬ 
servative alliance opposed isolationism as the basis of U.S. foreign 
policy not simply because of the circumstances of the Cold War. 
Although opposed to entangling alliances such as U.S. involvement 
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in the United Nations, they promoted the necessity of the United 
States assuming a leadership role in international affairs, necessi¬ 
tated by its position of overwhelming power. Despite being united 
on the import of the American role in the world, throughout the 
postwar period conservative activists were forced to labor under 
the divisions caused by ideological debate between traditionalists 
and libertarians. 

People like Buckley, James Burnham, Frank Meyer, the pub¬ 
lisher of National Review, and Rusher sought to promote conserva¬ 
tive ideas among intellectuals and elite political actors. Yet they 
also wanted to establish a politically viable conservative political 
consensus, which would appeal to wider sections of the electorate. 
Conservatives at National Review realized that ideological tensions 
proved fruitful in furthering debate, but they also understood the 
debilitating political effects stemming from the divisions between 
the pure libertarian ideals of people like Frank Chodorov and the 
more traditionalist conservatism sponsored by Russell Kirk. Kirk's 
rejection of utopian ideology and libertarianism was more influen¬ 
tial and evident in the formula that National Review promoted for 
establishing unity among conservatives. 

Meyer wrote a column titled "Principles and Heresies," which 
regularly explored the philosophical basis of conservatism in the 
Cold War era. In the early 1960s he focused on the unifying sig¬ 
nificance of anticommunism and articulated a new solution to 
the differences between libertarians and traditionalists known as 
fusionism. Fusionism did not in fact resolve conservatives' internal 
differences, but it did become a defining characteristic of the move¬ 
ment's identity during the 1960s. Meyer had been a socialist during 
his youth and later an active communist. He left Princeton Univer¬ 
sity to study at Oxford University, where he earned a BA in 1932, 
and then pursued a PhD at the London School of Economics (LSE). 
His communist activism led to his expulsion from the LSE, where 
he had violated the School's ban on communist organizations by 
selling the left-leaning magazine he founded, the Student Vanguard. 
Meyer was subsequently deported from the United Kingdom in 
June 1934 on the back of his communist activism. Following service 
in the army during the Second World War, he completely abandoned 
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his communist sympathies. His rejection of communism led him to 
embrace conservatism wholeheartedly, which distinguished him 
from other former communists who embraced New Deal liberalism 
and established a commitment to the Democratic Party. 12 Meyer's 
hatred of his former ideology assumed a crusading nature, charac¬ 
terized by apocalyptic rhetoric and constant reference to the threat 
to Western civilization posed by liberalism and the international 
communist conspiracy. Predominantly libertarian in his political 
outlook, Meyer also promoted the achievement of a truly virtuous 
society, one of the principal ideological bases of the traditionalist 
perspective. Meyer's libertarian ideals did not dissuade him from 
the view that international communism, not domestic liberalism, 
posed the most imminent threat to American political freedom. 13 

Meyer's fusionism, a term that was coined by Buckley's brother- 
in-law, L. Brent Bozell, was first explored in his book of essays In 
Defense of Freedom, published in 1964. He distilled the idea in an 
article of 1964 titled "What Is Conservatism?" This was the for¬ 
mula by which Meyer combined conservatives' anti-statist views 
and moral traditionalism with militant anticommunism. The phi¬ 
losophy had mainly practical origins, born in part from the politi¬ 
cal experiences of conservatives in the early 1960s and in part from 
the recognition that a more coherent theoretical framework was 
required if the movement was to avoid the factionalism that had 
haunted its earlier forays into politics. Meyer's article was a distil¬ 
lation of the already implemented cooperative methods and ideas 
that had begun with the creation of National Review in 1955 and 
that climaxed with the Draft Goldwater drives of i960 and 1964. 
It soon became the active philosophy of the National Review circle 
and the ACU. 

The ACU, founded in the wake of Goldwater's electoral defeat, 
marked a turning point for the conservative leadership in terms 
of its cooperative political efforts and was heavily allied with 
National Review, Human Events, and YAF. Furthermore, YAF was 
influenced by the ideological and practical influences of Buckley 
and Rusher. The ACU's founding members included Meyer and 
Rusher, who chaired the committee on political action. Other 
directors included Stefan Possony of the Hoover Institution, who 
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chaired the committee on foreign and military policy, the Texas 
political activist Peter O'Donnell, the playwright and novelist John 
Dos Passos, the conservative author John Chamberlain, and the 
journalist Jameson G. Campaigne. Espousing a determined faith in 
the traditional values of the American republic and promoting "an 
economic system based on private property and directed by a free, 
competitive market," the ACU made abundantly clear its dedica¬ 
tion to opposing international communism. The United States and 
indeed "the civilization that illuminated it" was "mortally threat¬ 
ened by the global Communist revolution." The ACU denied the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence with communism and extolled 
the virtues of using "any means expedient" to avoid becoming 
enslaved by communist expansion. American military superiority 
and the exertion of relentless pressure were required to defend the 
United States and to "advance the frontiers of freedom." 14 

The ACU's emphasis on anticommunism and Meyer's promul¬ 
gation of fusionism led to disquiet among certain quarters of the 
conservative movement. The eminent libertarian Murray Rothbard, 
who described Meyer as a dear friend and mentor, was among 
the leading critics of fusionism. He later argued that Meyer's 
obsession with anticommunism had the practical effect of favor¬ 
ing "U.S. imperialism and of all-out military statism in the U.S." 
Rothbard further claimed that Meyer's "devotion to the global 
crusade against communism and the Soviet Union" ensured that 
"the Enemy for him and for the conservative movement, was not 
statism and socialism but communism." Consequently, he argued, 
"it was under Frank's theoretical and strategic aegis that the con¬ 
servative movement rushed to welcome and honor any species of 
dangerous socialist so long as they were certifiably anti-communist 
or anti-Soviet." 15 Conservatives at National Review were deeply con¬ 
cerned about the unbridled growth of the national security state 
and avowedly criticized liberals' policies in relation to civil rights, 
education, welfare and other areas of social reform as bordering on 
socialism. But Rothbard's frustrations reveal the truth that many 
conservatives associated with the Republican Right and National 
Review were prepared to adopt any and all measures, including 
those contrary to individual freedom and conservative economic 
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doctrine, in order to focus on opposing international communism. 
Despite the continued ideological divisions among conservatives, 
Meyer succeeded in articulating a practical philosophy that func¬ 
tioned as a source of unity and helped define the identity of the 
conservative movement during the 1960s. Despite the protestations 
of individuals such as Rothbard, anticommunism became a power¬ 
ful symbol of unity within the conservative movement and allowed 
the National Review circle to assume a position of public prominence 
and political leadership. 

Buckley was keen to associate the journal with the conservative 
wing the Republican Party by supporting Goldwater's presidential 
bids and, perhaps more important, by helping to legitimize con¬ 
servatives' domestic and foreign policies. Buckley stated that the 
purpose of National Review was "to articulate a position on world 
affairs which a conservative candidate can adhere to without fear 
of intellectual embarrassment or political surrealism." 16 As part of 
this effort, Buckley was eager to sideline the radical, or Far Right, 
elements of the conservative movement associated with the JBS and 
such populist organizations as the Christian Anti-Communist Cru¬ 
sade (CACC), founded by the Australian physician Fred Schwarz. 
Robert Welch, the eccentric candy manufacturer who founded the 
JBS, espoused an antigovernment doctrine more extreme than that 
supported by the Republican Right and National Review. Welch 
angered the National Review circle principally because of his neo¬ 
isolationist foreign policies and his tirade against President Dwight 
Eisenhower in the late 1950s in which he accused the president 
of consciously aiding international communist expansion. Welch's 
comments were made in a series of statements and articles pub¬ 
lished in American Opinion, the publication funded by the JBS. In 
1959 he synthesized his views on Eisenhower in a book. The Poli¬ 
tician, but toned down his assertions that the president had con¬ 
sciously acted in support of communist expansion. He based his 
criticisms of postwar U.S. foreign policy on each administration's 
failure to act decisively and militarily to undermine the Soviet mili¬ 
tary buildup and to achieve unambiguous success in such areas as 
Korea and Eastern Europe. While such views may have accorded 
with those of National Review activists in certain respects, Welch's 
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outrageous accusations and his resort to isolationism as the basis of 
U.S. foreign policy earned the hostility of the "responsible Right." 
Indeed, his accusations were met with condemnation by hard-lin¬ 
ers in the Republican Party such as House Minority Leader Gerald 
Ford of Michigan. 

Many prominent conservatives were associated with the JBS 
and believed that it served an important role in disseminating 
conservative ideas and publications. The group had helped rally 
activists in support of Goldwater's i960 and 1964 presidential bids 
and it functioned as a centralizing body for the many self-declared 
freedom groups that had developed at the grassroots. Michelle 
Nickerson astutely notes the extent to which Welch built the JBS 
on the "organizational infrastructure" established by local anti¬ 
communist and antiliberal groups in cities such as Los Angeles. 
JBS leaders "saw their organization as its own movement," and 
this movement "rested upon a grassroots networking pattern that 
was already expansive." Women, Nickerson writes, were particu¬ 
larly important in organizing conservatism groups and maintain¬ 
ing their momentum during the early 1960s. 17 Simply writing the 
JBS out of the conservative movement was therefore not a straight¬ 
forward task, and in many respects Buckley's goal revealed his 
limited understanding of how the conservative movement was 
developing in local communities. Goldwater had rejected appeals 
from Buckley and Burnham, among others, to denounce the JBS as 
early as 1962. Recognizing the organization's role in disseminat¬ 
ing conservative publications and the organizational function of 
JBS chapters in voter registration and campaign drives, Goldwater 
feared that a rejection of the group would undermine the orga¬ 
nizational structure of the emerging conservative political move¬ 
ment. Nonetheless, conservative leaders were determined to limit 
any association with Welch's foreign policy views. This stance was 
underscored at a meeting to organize the ACU when the activists 
adopted a statement which read, "The directors of the ACU take a 
view of world affairs substantially at variance with that taken by 
Mr. Robert Welch in his most publicized writings. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the leadership of the ACU will be wholly distinct from 
that of the John Birch Society." Jonathan Schoenwald accurately 
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notes that the ACU's public statement relative to the JBS "sounded 
suspiciously like Buckley's doing." 18 JBS members were not, how¬ 
ever, inclined to simply adopt Welch's foreign policy ideas writ 
large. As Lisa McGirr's study of conservative activists in southern 
California demonstrates, the JBS provided a forum for anticom¬ 
munist activism but also served as a loose network of like-minded 
activists rather than a strict ideological organization. 19 

Leading conservatives' rejection of the JBS was born primarily 
of their fears that the group's official pronouncements were politi¬ 
cally embarrassing and even dangerous. By this time, conserva¬ 
tives at National Review and among the Republican Right had also 
come to terms with the political necessity of accepting containment 
as the basis of United States foreign policy. In the immediate post¬ 
war period, Burnham expressed conservatives' dismay at the Tru¬ 
man and Eisenhower administrations' embrace of a foundational 
policy, which did not offer the opportunity to liberate the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe. He charged that containment was not 
only immoral and certain to weaken the resolve of peoples cur¬ 
rently experiencing pressure from communist influence, but also 
likely to embolden the Kremlin's expansionist crusade. Conserva¬ 
tives' early emphasis on the morality of American foreign policy 
became a key issue during the Vietnam War and reflected their 
early hostility to the amoral pursuit of international equilibrium 
or stability. 

Burnham was described as the individual who "more than any 
other . . . supplied the conservative intellectual movement with 
the theoretical formulation for victory in the cold war." 20 He never 
abandoned his belief that containment was immoral, but he altered 
his position on the policy following the Hungarian revolution of 
1956. National Review joined the Eisenhower administration and 
Western governments in condemning the suppression of the anti¬ 
government uprising that broke out across Hungary on October 
23. The journal also denounced the Eisenhower administration for 
its feeble attempts to bring pressure to bear on the Soviet Union. 
National Review signed up to the Hungary Pledge, which was issued 
by the conservative anticommunist group, the American Friends 
of Captive Nations. The pledge stated that the Soviet Union had 
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once again demonstrated its isolation from the "moral community" 
and promised to avoid any relations—economic, political, social, 
or cultural—with the Soviet regime, which had freely condoned 
the "Hungarian massacre." 21 Burnham believed Hungarians had 
been influenced by American promises of liberation and charged 
that the administration had effectively abandoned the rebels to 
their miserable fate. The event caused him, however, to fully real¬ 
ize that the Eisenhower administration had no intention of pursu¬ 
ing any kind of liberationist policy. He was obliged to reconsider 
the means by which conservatives could ensure victory in the Cold 
War and thereby concluded that mainstream political success was 
essential. Conservatives, he insisted, could not continue to be shut 
out of policymaking circles. In December 1956 Burnham urged 
conservatives to come to terms with reality and acknowledge that 
the military policies needed for a policy of liberation were unat¬ 
tainable in light of the "liberal-humanitarian abstractions that now 
preside over the President's mental processes." Burnham's views 
were not welcomed at National Review but his argument was sim¬ 
ply the articulation of what many conservative leaders already 
understood—that liberation via military means was unrealistic as a 
genuine foreign policy objective. Conservative intellectuals, as they 
became more politically active, quietly accepted Burnham's posi¬ 
tion and acknowledged that liberation was a morally preferably but 
politically implausible goal. The majority of the Republican Party, 
furthermore, did not favor liberation. 22 While conservative activists 
like Goldwater were willing to push for a more forceful foreign pol¬ 
icy, Colin Dueck remarks on the Republican leadership's tendency 
to "reaffirm hard-line cold war stands overseas while supporting 
and deferring to the president in moments of crisis." 23 

Conservatives may have continued to characterize containment 
as defeatist, but they no longer openly rejected it. In accepting con¬ 
tainment, however, they promoted the necessity of engaging in 
smaller wars that would result in a rollback of communist influ¬ 
ence. In essence, they continued to reject the idea of mutual coexis¬ 
tence. Burnham continued to emphasize the hegemonic ambitions 
of the Soviet Union. He built on the ideas of scholars like Possony 
and Robert Strausz-Hupe of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
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coauthored International Relations in the Age of Conflict between 
Democracy and Dictatorship, which was published in 1950. Both Pos- 
sony, who was a member of the ASC, and Strausz-Hupe, who in 
1955 founded the rightward leaning Foreign Policy Research Insti¬ 
tute, were well respected within the conservative community and 
had various organizational links with conservative activists. Some¬ 
what concerned by the label right wing, they did not subscribe to 
the consciously conservative activism espoused by National Review. 
Strausz-Hupe in 1962 denied that the ideological links between the 
People's Republic of China (PRC) and the Soviet Union were suf¬ 
ficiently strong to overcome pragmatic differences or the power 
struggle between the two states. Although divergences existed 
regarding certain matters of foreign policy and on the presentation 
of policy prescriptions, the National Review circle of conservatives 
and prominent figures such as Possony and Strausz-Hupe comple¬ 
mented one another in arguing that the war would continue until 
one side, the Soviet Union and its clients, or the other, the United 
States as the only powerful alternative, won. 24 

This perspective was aptly represented in Goldwater's mani¬ 
festo for modern conservatism. The Conscience of a Conservative 
(i960), which was ghostwritten by Bozell, Goldwater's former 
speechwriter, at the behest of the conservative broadcaster Dean 
Clarence Manion. The book reflected Goldwater's views and cham¬ 
pioned conservative perspectives on economics, civil rights, and 
the appropriate role of the federal government, social policy, and 
unsurprisingly, international relations. The book concluded with a 
call to arms and made plain the simple choice available to conser¬ 
vatives concerned about their liberty in the face of unprecedented 
international threats. The communist, Goldwater charged, was on 
the offensive and "will invite us in local crisis after local crisis to 
choose between all-out war and limited retreat; and will force us, 
ultimately, to surrender or accept war under the most disadvan¬ 
tageous circumstances." Yet such a future was not foreordained. 
Americans could still "summon the will and the means for taking 
the initiative, and wage a war of attrition against them—and hope, 
thereby, to bring about the international disintegration of the Com¬ 
munist empire." Both courses ran the risk of inciting war, but only 
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a war of attrition offered "the promise of victory." Americans who 
cherished their freedom more than their lives would not find the 
choice difficult to make. 25 

Like Goldwater, Meyer believed that victory over communism 
was possible and maintained that it would be achieved by forc¬ 
ing the "Communist personality" to realize the false promises of 
communism. He claimed that by debunking communist myths, 
Americans could destroy the "foundations" on which the commu¬ 
nist's "life was built." 26 This focus on the need to undermine com¬ 
munist illusions was shared by Burnham, who viewed his column 
as a means of educating people on two major themes, namely, that 
the Soviet Union and the United States were in reality at war and 
that every Soviet move was aimed at achieving its long-term goal 
of world domination. 27 Mass anticommunist organizations such 
as CACC echoed the vital importance of alerting the American 
people to the dangers posed by international communism and the 
need to oppose all semblance of socialist influence in government, 
popular culture, and daily life. Yet at National Review promoting 
domestic understanding of the communist threat served primar¬ 
ily as a means of highlighting the international ambitions of the 
Soviet Union. In order to debunk Soviet myths, it was necessary for 
the United States to challenge communists' use of wars of national 
liberation and in fact engage in its own process of "liberating" the 
American people from fear of involvement in small wars. 

Vietnam was not a pronounced concern to conservatives in 
i960. But their view of communism's advance through the util¬ 
ity of local crises informed their opinion that the United States 
should continue to support the anticommunist government in Sai¬ 
gon. This presumed local crisis could not be ignored if the United 
States wished to avoid continuous decline, any more than nuclear 
deterrence could be recognized as viable if American policymakers 
openly stated that nuclear weapons would never be used. Ken¬ 
nedy's failure, as deemed by conservatives, to promote an anti¬ 
communist agenda during the Laos crisis and the outcome of the 
Cuban missile crisis served only to exacerbate the magnitude of 
Vietnam in the administration and among conservatives alike. 
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The Push into Southeast Asia 

Conservatives discussing U.S. policy in Vietnam before 1964 contin¬ 
ued to do so in the context of thwarting Soviet and Chinese expan¬ 
sion. Vietnam was not considered in isolation but was understood 
as another possible instance in Kennedy's foreign policy that was 
likely to result in failure. In many respects conservatives were more 
concerned with highlighting the potential failure of U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia than in actively protecting Vietnamese freedom. 
This stance emphasized one of the main divisions among leading 
conservatives. Activists associated with the old China lobby, the 
most notable of whom was the former congressman Walter Judd, 
demonstrated deep philosophical and emotional commitments 
to South Vietnam. The China lobby represented the section of the 
Republican Party that had long held that the heart of the Cold War 
battleground was in Asia. American failures in China and Korea 
heightened the importance of Vietnam for such activists, and their 
position was furthered by long-term supporters of Ngo Dinh 
Diem in both parties. 28 Forming a determined Vietnam lobby, this 
group may have been influenced and even dominated by conser¬ 
vatives, but its perspective was quite distinct from that advanced 
by National Review . 29 The Vietnam lobby championed support for 
Saigon as a vital part of U.S. foreign policy; economic and military 
aid must be continued despite the limited gains made by the anti¬ 
communist regime to establish order and stability. National Review, 
on the other hand, did not prioritize Vietnam during this period. 
It represented an important battleground in the Cold War but was 
not recognized as the most vital area of contention. As a result. 
National Review conservatives attacked the Kennedy administra¬ 
tion's Vietnam policy but demonstrated only a limited commit¬ 
ment to offering policy solutions for Southeast Asia. In 1963 they 
had other things on their minds, the most notable of which was 
Cuba, ninety miles from the Florida coast. 

Aghast at the administration's hesitance in using force during the 
Bay of Pigs invasion and the neutralization of Laos, conservatives 
feared the implications for American credibility that would result 
from the United States agreeing to a test ban treaty. George Nash 
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has argued that "as conservatives surveyed world crises in the late 
1950s and the 1960s, one fundamental fact seemed paramount: the 
continuous, implacable assault on the West by messianic, revolu¬ 
tionary Communism." 30 Accepting the belief that the United States 
was losing the Cold War, conservatives at National Review empha¬ 
sized the paramount importance of U.S. military supremacy and 
saw Vietnam as an opportunity to forestall the communist wave of 
success. They also recognized that the Kennedy administration's 
failure to secure its goals in Vietnam offered the opportunity to 
attack the president's wider foreign policies. They were not alone. 
As Andrew Johns comments, each of the three most prominent 
Republican presidential candidates, Nixon, Nelson Rockefeller, and 
Goldwater, sought ways to take political advantage of Kennedy's 
mistakes in South Vietnam. "As the election campaign [of 1964] got 
under way," Johns notes, "bipartisan support for the administra¬ 
tion's foreign policy broke down further." 31 

The Kennedy administration's focus on an apparent Sino-Soviet 
split, the significance of which was vociferously denied by conser¬ 
vatives, heightened the relevance of Southeast Asia because con¬ 
servatives feared the government intended to relax its restrictions 
on trade and contact with the PRC. Emphasizing the role of the 
PRC in facilitating and encouraging the communist insurgencies in 
Southeast Asia, conservative activists called for military escalation 
of the American effort in Vietnam during the final year of the Ken¬ 
nedy administration. In January 1963 Human Events charged that 
the administration was pursuing a no-win policy and was repeat¬ 
ing the mistakes of Korea in failing to attack the enemy's sanctuar¬ 
ies in North Vietnam, China, Cambodia, and Laos. Rejecting iso¬ 
lationist opposition to American involvement in the Korean War, 
these new nationalist (or interventionist) conservatives charged 
that the problem in Korea had not been with objectives but with the 
means employed to secure these goals. More important, the Tru¬ 
man administration's justification of intervention in Korea failed 
to convince the American people of the magnitude of the stakes 
involved. 32 The powerful symbol of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
removal from his command served to highlight conservative claims 
that the war had not been fought with sufficient commitment to 
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victory. Neither, according to conservatives, had it been fought on 
the basis of a moral crusade against communist expansion. Objec¬ 
tions regarding the Korean War, however, were largely based on 
its outcome. Judd, who became the leading figure in support of a 
strong U.S. commitment to nationalist China, argued that Korea 
stood before Americans as a "painful object lesson of the results of 
a half-settlement." 33 The Cold War in Asia thus became a focus of 
the conservative movement from the late 1940s. This, in some part, 
reflected the military's preference for a Pacific-first policy during 
the Second World War. It was also conditioned by American mis¬ 
sionaries' experiences of working in China and their shock at the 
religious implications of the communist revolution of 1949. Taking 
a strong line in Asia was therefore deemed essential in order to 
demonstrate America's strategic and moral commitment to protect 
the region and indeed liberate those in communist captivity. 

Such understandings of the importance of Asia impacted con¬ 
servatives' policy preferences for Vietnam in 1963. Interpreting the 
Pentagon's preferences. Human Events declared that the "only solu¬ 
tion [in Vietnam]... is either bombing the sanctuaries or eliminating 
them through other means." By taking such measures and "chok¬ 
ing off these supply centers" the United States might in fact "pre¬ 
vent escalation." 34 While not advocating the direct introduction of 
troops, therefore, conservative activists continued to argue for an 
intensified American role in combating the communist insurgency 
in Vietnam. In doing so they maintained that the United States 
could not restrict itself to targeting the campaign in South Vietnam 
and rejected the supposition that the situation could be interpreted 
as a civil war or one irrelevant to U.S. national security. The "Viet 
Nam . . . peril point" could not, they claimed, be resolved through 
a policy of American "tolerance and pretty-please." 35 

By advocating that the administration adopt escalation in Viet¬ 
nam, conservatives intended to subject the basic rationale of liberal 
foreign policy to scrutiny: "Only strength and willingness to use it 
are deterrent facts respected by policy-makers in the Kremlin." 36 
Goldwater asserted that American leaders had failed to deal with 
the problem of power and its uses since 1945, further contending 
that American military supremacy had kept and would continue 
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to keep international peace but only if such power was maintained 
and applied to all relations with other states. To conservative lead¬ 
ers it was the failure to understand and use its power which had 
led to such losses as Korea, Cuba, and Laos, indeed to the increas¬ 
ingly weak position of the United States in the protracted war with 
international communism. And it was within this context, the view 
that the United States was losing the Cold War, that the meaning of 
Vietnam was evaluated. 37 

While a subtle shift toward acceptance of containment as the 
basis of U.S. foreign policy was discernible among conservative 
intellectuals and opinion makers, vocal opposition to the concept 
and practice of limited war remained dominant. In reality the move 
toward containment prefigured further confusion rather than a res¬ 
olution of conservatives' uncertainties about the fighting of small 
wars. In rejecting limited war, associated with the failure to suffi¬ 
ciently implement one's military and diplomatic power, conserva¬ 
tives offered only an obscure, sometimes narrowly defined means 
of achieving victory. In this regard they relied on specific measures 
of military escalation and intimidation but failed to coherently 
establish the long-term effects of such policies as the bombing of 
sanctuaries and the cutting of supply routes. 

Demands for escalation, however, increased dramatically fol¬ 
lowing the military coup against Diem. Claiming that the Kennedy 
administration could not have been an "innocent bystander" in the 
coup, the right-leaning Chicago Tribune asserted that U.S. military 
officials had not been opposed to the Diem regime and charged 
that "liberal correspondents" in Saigon had continued the propa¬ 
gandist drive that had undermined Chiang Kai-shek and Fulgencio 
Batista. 38 A subsequent article in Human Events detailed the "inglo¬ 
rious role" of the United States in the overthrow of Diem and con¬ 
cluded, "The only sure thing in Vietnam today is that the United 
States has set an extremely controversial precedent by encourag¬ 
ing, for the first time in our history, the overthrow in time of war 
of a duly elected government fighting loyally against the common 
Communist enemy." 39 Republicans like Rep. Melvin Laird and Rep. 
Gerald Ford warned that the Kennedy approach lacked strength 
and direction and pushed for the administration to adopt a "more 
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muscular approach" to defeating the communist insurgency. 40 Con¬ 
servatives began to talk of Vietnam not simply as another instance 
of American failure to act decisively or even as simply a proxy war 
in the wider conflict with the Soviet Union. For conservatives Viet¬ 
nam was the next, perhaps the last, test of American will and cred¬ 
ibility. It was, Goldwater later remarked, "as close as Kansas or New 
York or Seattle" in "the mileage of peace and freedom." 41 Success, as 
surely as loss, in Vietnam would reverberate throughout the world. 

It is disingenuous to maintain that conservatives argued in favor 
of either securing victory in Vietnam or withdrawing all aid and 
military support, although some grassroots conservatives and anti¬ 
communist activists did employ such rhetoric. It had appeal as a 
rhetorical tool for far right figures in their efforts to undermine the 
liberal administrations in Washington and to focus attention on the 
primacy of domestic anticommunism. Schwarz's CACC used Viet¬ 
nam to demonstrate that so-called anticommunists in government 
were no more committed to victory over communism than their 
Soviet counterparts. From i960 the CACC was based in southern 
California and was part of a nexus of right-wing organizations 
that promoted a virulent form of anticommunism in that region. 
Schwarz, furthermore, was the author of a widely read text titled 
You Can Trust the Communists (To Be Communists), which repeated 
the long-standing conservative argument that communists could 
not be trusted in any form of negotiation. The government's fail¬ 
ure to pursue a strategy of outright victory, activists like Schwarz 
claimed, limited the relevance of Vietnam to the anticommunist 
crusade. 

Phyllis Schlafly, the formidable conservative activist who wrote 
several texts on foreign policy during the 1960s, also questioned 
the meaning of Vietnam. According to her biographer Donald 
Critchlow, she "originally opposed sending American troops to 
Vietnam" and later "maintained that the Vietnam War was a Soviet- 
engineered distraction designed to weaken America's defense 
capability." 42 As the Vietnam War progressed, Schlafly became 
more and more focused on social issues and in 1967 founded the 
Eagle Trust Fund in order to raise money for conservative inter¬ 
ests. Both Schwarz and Schlafly focused on building grassroots 
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support for their initiatives and were dedicated to educating the 
American people about the dangers of communism and liberal¬ 
ism. Their limited attachment to the Vietnam War demonstrates the 
fractured nature of the conservative movement's interpretations 
of the importance of the conflict. In many respects such limited 
commitment was conditioned by a widespread interpretation of 
the conflict as Johnson's war. For social conservatives this often 
led to a rejection of the endeavor as another example of liberals' 
soft approach to communist expansion. For conservatives in the 
Republican Party and for those associated with National Review, 
the recognition that this was Johnson's war led to more complex 
responses. On the one hand, they championed the importance of 
the anticommunist crusade in Southeast Asia and pushed for wide¬ 
spread popular backing of the war effort. On the other hand, they 
realized the political gains to be made by attacking the Democratic 
president's failure to secure victory. 43 

Despite social conservatives' limited commitment to Vietnam, 
conservatives in the Republican Party and those at National Review 
consistently pushed for military escalation throughout 1964. Others 
within the party called for escalation, but they added the proviso 
that if the United States failed to win soon, they should pull out. In 
May, Rep. William Broomfield of Michigan introduced a resolution 
that amounted to a win-or-get-out strategy. Gov. William Scranton 
of Pennsylvania endorsed this idea when he stated, "We've either 
got to win the war in South Viet Nam in due time—or else forget 
it, lose it." 44 Goldwater and his supporters, however, always main¬ 
tained that the war simply had to be won; there was no alternative. 
There was certainly a political motivation underlying the constant 
focus on Johnson's failure to secure the regime in South Vietnam. 
But the push for escalation was also based on foreign policy con¬ 
siderations and anxiety over the implications of military failure. 
In July Human Events supported the line that because of Johnson's 
failure to extend the war beyond Vietnam through bombing cam¬ 
paigns, the United States might be forced to increase troop levels 
in South Vietnam. The journal took the opportunity to charge that 
the New Frontier's policies had been catastrophic for South Viet¬ 
nam, most notably because of the State Department's collusion in 
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overthrowing the legitimate ruler of the country. President Diem. 
The Johnson administration's pursuit of "no-win" war had simply 
deceived the American people about America's role in the region. 
As the editors at Human Events wrote, the "truth is we are already 
at war.... We may have to enlarge the war effort there for precisely 
the reason that our dangerous 'no-win' policies have allowed the 
Communists to come to the brink of inflicting an overwhelm¬ 
ing defeat upon the United States." 45 Goldwater's presidential 
platform left little ambiguity regarding Vietnam: "We will move 
decisively to assure victory in South Viet Nam." 46 He ignored the 
clear signs of French and British wariness about U.S. military inter¬ 
vention. 47 Instead, Goldwater claimed that "no responsible world 
leader suggests that we should withdraw our support from Viet 
Nam," and he committed the United States to learning the lessons 
of Korea: "In war there is no substitute for victory." Goldwater con¬ 
cluded by asserting, "Peace in Asia depends on our strength, and 
on our purpose to use that strength to achieve peace. Nowhere in 
the world today is there a clearer road to peace through strength 
than in Viet Nam." 48 

Conservative leaders were not ambiguous about their preferred 
means of securing victory in Southeast Asia, although the extent 
to which such measures could ensure victory was misguided. On 
the eve of the Republican National Convention, Goldwater simply 
stated that he would hand the management of the war over to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and say, "Fellows, we made the decision to win, 
now it's your problem." 49 During the presidential campaign Gold- 
water's calls for military escalation in Vietnam led the journalist 
Howard K. Smith to question him about realistic options for stop¬ 
ping supplies from reaching North Vietnam via China. Goldwa¬ 
ter's response reflected his continued focus on the use of American 
airpower: "Well, it is not as easy as it sounds because these are not 
trails that are out in the open. I've been in the rain forests in Burma 
and South China. You are perfectly safe wandering through them 
as far as an enemy hurting you. There have been several sugges¬ 
tions made. I don't think we would use any of them, but defolia¬ 
tion of the forest by low yield atomic devices could well be done. 
When you remove the foliage, you remove the cover." 50 He added 
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that it could be done "in a way that would not endanger life," and 
in response to Smith's concern that such action might spark a war 
with China, Goldwater stated, "You might have to. . .. Either that, 
or we have a war dragged out and dragged out. A defensive war is 
never won." 51 Goldwater's words provoked public outrage among 
liberals and fueled their claims that a Goldwater presidency would 
result in uncontrolled war. As he continued to assert that he had 
not advocated the use of nuclear weapons, Goldwater implicitly 
rejected their use in Vietnam. 

Conservatives' military options with regard to Vietnam were 
based on the principle that the war should not be limited to South 
Vietnam. Rather, it should automatically be extended to North 
Vietnam, and conservatives denied that its extension into either 
Laos or Cambodia would escalate the conflict to include direct 
superpower rivalry. "Red China," Goldwater maintained, would 
not take the "suicidal" step of entering the war. Indeed, China was 
"bluffing." He also questioned the rationale that extending the war 
would invite Soviet intervention to defend its ally, claiming that 
the Soviet Union "would hardly invite its own destruction as a 
nation by using nuclear weapons in any cause except the defense of 
its own soil." Nuclear exchange was therefore "not even likely, let 
alone probable, although the United States has allowed the specter 
of it to inhibit any firm diplomacy since World War II." 52 Conserva¬ 
tives argued that military escalation would not only improve the 
situation in Vietnam, but also deter further communist aggression. 
During the debates over the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, which con¬ 
servative Republicans wholly supported. Sen. Strom Thurmond 
cautioned that the administration must use the event as an oppor¬ 
tunity to abandon its "purely defensive posture in favor of a 'win 
policy' in Vietnam." This was the time for "victory, not stalemate." 53 

Much of the specifics of conservative policies for Vietnam were 
garnered from the strategies advocated by the ASC, a think tank 
and lobbying organization founded in 1955 and committed to a 
hard-line foreign policy. In September 1964 the ASC's military com¬ 
mittee, which included such hard-liners as Gen. Albert Wedemeyer 
and Adm. Chester Ward, put forth a strategy for victory. "The cheap¬ 
est and quickest way to win the war in South Viet Nam," the ASC 
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purported, "is to begin with one or more of the privileged sanctuar¬ 
ies like North Viet Nam and Communist-held parts of Laos." The 
report continued, "If these countries could be neutralized and cut 
off as a base of supply and sanctuary for the Viet Cong, both the 
military and the all-important psychological atmosphere in South 
Viet Nam could be transformed. ... It is often forgotten that the 
logistics problem of fighting a major war in Laos is far more formi¬ 
dable to the Communists than ourselves." 54 Despite such claims, 
the report did not offer a detailed analysis of how or why it was 
more difficult for the communists to fight in Laos. Indeed, the Ken¬ 
nedy administration had already concluded that Laos was an espe¬ 
cially unfavorable location for fighting an insurgency. 55 Conserva¬ 
tives nonetheless remained buoyant about the prospects of military 
victory. In commenting on the ASC's report, Kirk averred that such 
action could "cut the Ho Chi Minh Trail and thus cut off supplies to 
the Communist guerrillas in South Viet Nam." 56 

Calls for the implementation of an enhanced bombing campaign 
against North Vietnam only escalated once the United States had 
dispatched greater resources to the area; in January 1965 Holmes 
Alexander warned that Vietnam was beginning to "look like Cuba" 
because of a lack of American resolve in using its air force. Alex¬ 
ander castigated the administration's reliance on a ground war, 
comparing the situation to that of the Bay of Pigs. He argued that 
what stopped the United States from using the necessary force to 
secure victory was fear: "Fear of nuclear war, fear of world opinion, 
fear of doing something wrong. Fear, of course, is the instinct for 
self-preservation. It may at times have lengthened the lives of men 
and nations, but it is probably true that courage has saved more 
lives than cowardice, and it certainly has made for better lives." He 
concluded, "We have never been quite the same country since the 
Bay of Pigs. And now it appears we are making the same craven 
mistakes in Viet Nam." 57 From early 1965 conservatives demanded 
that the United States use its air force and navy to destroy the war¬ 
making potential of North Vietnam by attacking targets such as 
Hanoi and Haiphong harbor, on the supposition that the insur¬ 
gency in the South would subsequently cease. 

Conservatives had few hopes that the Johnson administration 
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would seek the victory policy in Vietnam that they deemed essen¬ 
tial to American credibility. They offered broad support in Congress 
when the president requested passage of the largely uncontrover- 
sial Gulf of Tonkin Resolution in August 1964 and were buoyed by 
the bombing of torpedo bases and an oil storage facility that had 
been initiated in response to two alleged attacks on US ships off the 
North Vietnamese coast. They were soon disheartened, however, 
by the president's emphasis on the reciprocal nature of the bomb¬ 
ing campaigns, by which the United States justified its airstrikes as 
direct responses to specific actions by Hanoi, rather than as a con¬ 
sequence of the North Vietnamese government's wholesale sup¬ 
port of the southern insurgency. Conservatives were, moreover, 
outraged by the limitations imposed on the military's choice of 
targets. Speaking only weeks after passage of the resolution. Gold- 
water charged that Johnson had endangered the lives of American 
pilots by warning Hanoi that patrol boat installations off the North 
Vietnamese coast were to be bombed. Goldwater referred to the 
fact that Johnson's televised announcement of the bombing came 
an hour and a half before the planes hit their targets. He rejected 
the administration's defense that this measure had been specifically 
designed to warn the North Vietnamese and the Chinese that the 
United States planned only a limited attack. Goldwater made his 
remarks on his first day of campaigning outside Washington since 
winning the presidential nomination and reflected the extent to 
which Vietnam remained a political issue. “This administration," 
he charged in front of a large crowd of supporters in Springfield, 
Illinois, "has shown little skill when negotiating with Commu¬ 
nists. Now it appears they have as little skill when fighting with 
Communists." 58 

Goldwater might well have directly accused his rival of trying to 
make political use of Vietnam by timing the presidential address to 
coincide with the optimum time for domestic television viewing, 
but such charges against the president were not without political 
risks. By challenging Johnson's policies conservatives ran the risk 
of being accused of holding unpatriotic views. Indeed, this possi¬ 
bility was heightened when Johnson's early initiatives in Vietnam 
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resulted in positive popular responses. But the public at large did 
not demonstrate a very strong emotional attachment to the emerg¬ 
ing American war in Vietnam. In part this was the result of the 
administration's efforts to avoid a debate on the war, which Johns 
accurately attributes to fears of a right-wing backlash against the 
policies of limited war. 59 Yet if the public was not pushing for aban¬ 
donment of the Saigon regime, there were few calls for escalation 
along the lines that conservatives recommended. The New York 
Times warned in September that the deteriorating political situa¬ 
tion in South Vietnam might offer room for Goldwater to continue 
his attacks on the soft policies being pursued by Johnson. Yet its 
analysis that such a crisis might rally the public behind the presi¬ 
dent was more prescient. 60 Goldwater did not let up in his attacks 
on the president, charging in late October that Johnson's Vietnam 
policies were those "of drift, of deception, and of defeat." 61 In many 
respects, however, he was speaking to the converted. Conservatives 
continued to champion his calls for escalation as the only means 
of securing victory, and grassroots activists used the Vietnam issue 
to stress Democrats' limited commitment to anticommunism. But 
the broader public maintained its faith in Johnson's strategies. The 
concern with appearing unpatriotic certainly impacted the ways 
in which conservative Republicans voiced their disquiet about the 
administration's handling of the war, leading them to emphasize 
the benefits of simply allowing the military to fully control the 
war in recognition of the sacrifices made by Americans serving in 
Southeast Asia. 

The wider conservative movement was less restrained and 
accused the administration of failing to understand the interna¬ 
tional significance of the Vietnam War. They would continue to 
make such claims for the remainder of Jolinson's presidency. In 
early 1965 their accusations appeared less relevant given the John¬ 
son administration's escalation of the conflict through the initiation 
of Operation Rolling Thunder, the large-scale bombing of North 
Vietnam that began in February. Johnson enjoyed widespread sup¬ 
port of the familiar rally-'round-the-flag variety. Patriotic groups 
and veterans' organizations concentrated on organizing campaigns 
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that endorsed the president rather than ones that engaged with 
conservatives' demands for further escalation. Nonetheless, Viet¬ 
nam posed an opportunity for the conservative movement: it 
offered the possibility of legitimizing and popularizing their hard¬ 
line foreign policies, but only so long as the war remained broadly 
uncontroversial at home. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Loyal Opposition? 


The Push for Victory, 1965-1968 


We have committed our prestige as a great nation.... 

What we must do is instill in ourselves and our allies a 
determination to win this crucial war—and win it decisively. 
We must recognize that we are in a life-and-death struggle 
that has repercussions far beyond Vietnam, and that victory is 
essential to the survival of freedom. 

Richard Nixon, August 1964 

We are the peace party because we understand victory. 

Barry Goldwater, October 1967 


I ntellectual conservatives and political activists wasted little 
time in questioning the policies of the Johnson administra¬ 
tion. This distinguished them from most within the Republican 
Party, who remained largely silent on the Vietnam War because 
of the widely held view that challenging the popular president 
at this time would backfire politically. In the run-up to the mid¬ 
term elections in 1966 Republicans preferred to allow Democrats 
to question the president's policies rather than enter the political 
fray themselves. 1 Sen. John Tower was among the few Republican 
legislators who bucked this trend: by mid-1966 he openly attacked 
the president's handling of the war. On the basis of his frequent 
visits to Vietnam he deduced that the only way to "negotiate a 
reasonable peace with honor" was through the use of greater force 
against North Vietnam. 2 The majority of Republicans were less hos¬ 
tile toward the White House. In many respects, therefore, Johnson 
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enjoyed greater support for his Vietnam policies among Republi¬ 
cans than he did among his fellow Democrats. 

The degree to which Johnson feared right-wing attacks on his 
failure to win in Vietnam remains controversial. The president cer¬ 
tainly exaggerated the degree to which conservatives were focused 
on Vietnam prior to the escalations of 1964 and 1965. Conservative 
Republicans, furthermore, appeared poised to attempt to make 
political gains from any policy that Johnson pursued in Southeast 
Asia. One of Jolmson's foreign policy advisers, Francis Bator, has 
since argued that the president pursued war in Southeast Asia in 
order to gain political support for his domestic policy agenda. 3 
Johnson too suggested that victory in Vietnam was essential to 
the success of his Great Society. Writing to George Ball, he argued 
that the "great black beast for us is the right wing. If we don't get 
this war over soon they'll put enormous pressure on us to turn 
it into an Armageddon and wreck all our other programs." 4 Yet 
Johnson's personal commitment to Vietnam was deeper than such 
statements imply, and his ability to keep conservative Democrats 
in line was substantial during 1964. As Goldwater's campaign 
indicated. Republicans were likely to make political use of any set¬ 
back in Vietnam. Given Johnson's resounding political success in 
1964, however, it is not unreasonable to argue that he could have 
withstood the pressure to escalate in the face of the habitually weak 
regimes in Saigon. Once escalation occurred, Johnson found that 
his room for maneuver was reduced, and his administration came 
under intense pressure from conservatives within his own party. 
Jolmson may indeed have feared the right, but his escalation of the 
war in Vietnam silenced their demands for only a brief time. The 
war, in fact, provided new opportunities for conservatives to gain 
political traction from their attacks on the administration's weak 
foreign policy. 

Johnson's greatest source of concern during 1965 was from 
Democratic hawks, those whom Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara referred to as the "heavier bombing boys" because of 
their vocal opposition to the administration's implementation of a 
brief bombing pause in December 1965. They included Johnson's 
close confidante, the powerful southern conservative Sen. Richard 
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Russell of Georgia. The former secretary of the air force. Sen. Stu¬ 
art Symington of Missouri, was also a determined supporter of 
the greater use of airpower to defeat the enemy in Vietnam. This 
perspective was shared by several prominent southern Democrats 
in the House of Representatives, including Bob Sikes of Florida, 
Olin Teague of Texas, John McClellan of Arkansas, and Mendel 
Rivers of South Carolina. One of the most powerful southern 
Democrats of the era. Sen. John Stennis of Mississippi, consistently 
advocated greater bombing of North Vietnam during the Johnson 
years. While southern Democrats may have dominated among the 
heavier bombing boys, they were not alone. Sen. Thomas Dodd of 
Connecticut enthusiastically backed this cause, as did Sen. How¬ 
ard Cannon of Nevada and Rep. Wayne Hayes of Ohio. These 
advocates of escalated bombing had not necessarily been at the 
forefront in pushing for U.S. intervention in Southeast Asia, but 
McClellan articulated their shared belief that American failure at 
this point would undermine the international and moral credibility 
of the United States: "To get out now would be surrender and an 
admission of guilt, of [U.S.] aggression." 5 By 1966, indeed, the stark 
divisions among Democrats over the war and foreign policy issues 
were becoming increasingly obvious and politically detrimental. 
Republicans also divided over the war, but these intraparty divi¬ 
sions did not create the same degree of political instability. If both 
Democrats and Republicans called on the administration to esca¬ 
late the fighting in Vietnam during 1965 and 1966, it was conserva¬ 
tives who voiced the most consistent argument for dramatically 
altering military policy in Vietnam. They were also more critical of 
the administration's efforts to sell the war to the American people. 

In 1965 one of the first actions of the newly formed American 
Conservative Union (ACU) was to put forward its prescription for 
fundamentally altering policy in Vietnam and for winning the war. 
Charging that the United States did not have "a clear-cut objective 
of ending the war on our terms," that very few people understood 
U.S. strategy, and that "it is generally believed, and not without 
reason, that the United States lacks the will to win," the ACU 
attacked the Johnson administration for its failure to "discourage 
further Communist aggression, let alone compel North Vietnam 
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(and whoever else might be involved in the present Communist 
aggression) to cease and desist." The ACU presented the case for 
winning in Vietnam in global terms, challenging the administra¬ 
tion and the American people to recognize that the "cost of a loss 
of the war, whether through military defeat, withdrawal, or a Laos- 
type face-saving negotiation, is prohibitive." Failure in Vietnam, 
the organization charged, would simply result in the resumption 
of hostilities "on other fronts on a greater scale at greater disadvan¬ 
tages." Reminding Americans of the Soviet Union's determination 
to make use of wars of national liberation, the ACU warned of the 
importance of dispelling the doves' charge that Vietnam "cannot 
be won." Such an acceptance of American limitations would only 
embolden the Soviet Union to initiate new "guerrilla centers" in 
areas such as Africa and Latin America. South Vietnam was, in 
addition, of inherent strategic value, according to conservatives, 
and as "a principal 'rice bowl' of Asia," played a critical role in 
"Communist plans of conquest." Echoing President Eisenhower's 
articulation of a domino effect, the ACU charged that the fall of 
South Vietnam would immediately widen the conflict to other parts 
of Southeast Asia, while "the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Taiwan, Korea, Okinawa, and Japan would be in the line of direct 
pressure from the expanding circle in the Western Pacific." 6 

Sent to all the directors and members of the advisory assem¬ 
bly, a virtual who's who of the conservative movement, for con¬ 
sideration and comment, the March draft of the statement on 
Vietnam attracted some criticism. Adm. Thomas Lane, who was 
retired from the navy and an activist with several conservatively 
oriented and patriotic organizations, was a frequent columnist for 
Human Events. Lane denied the efficacy of the ACU's stated mili¬ 
tary policy. He claimed, "We don't need U.S. infantry divisions 
nor as many advisors as we have on the ground now" and added 
that the U.S. strikes against North Vietnam that had recently been 
initiated by the Johnson administration "represent not a correc¬ 
tion . . . but an extension of the erroneous policy of recent years" 
because the strikes are designed to "preserve the stalemate and 
produce a climate favorable for negotiations." Lane's primary 
concern was that consideration of negotiations suggested that the 
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United States sought “something less than the independence of 
S[outh] Vietnam." 7 Lane's criticisms, however, did not fundamen¬ 
tally challenge the ACU's preferred policies; both relied on attack¬ 
ing the enemy's sanctuaries and opposed a negotiated settlement. 
The ACU, in fact, echoed Lane's claim that the "present air strikes 
are not sufficient to secure the borders" of South Vietnam and that 
they "tend to preserve the stalemate." Negotiation, according to 
the ACU, should not be regarded as the end goal: "The war aims of 
North Vietnam are not open to negotiation," so concessions by the 
United States "would simply acknowledge that aggression pays." 8 

Conservatives echoed the pleas of prominent military leaders in 
calling for the initiation of a full-scale bombing campaign against 
North Vietnam. President Johnson was urged to remind Hanoi of its 
obligation under international law. The administration should also 
recognize that legitimate military targets included "any location 
used as support for combat operations or a location which is of tacti¬ 
cal significance to the outcome of the actual battle." By leaving these 
areas untouched, the administration was allowing the enemy to cre¬ 
ate sanctuaries that they could reliably expect to remain free from 
attack. While generally dismissive of international treaties, particu¬ 
larly those reached with communist states, conservatives used the 
issue to highlight North Vietnam's intransigence and unreliability. 
Given "the Communist warfare of 'indirect' aggression," the ACU 
claimed, the administration needed to attack the "supply lines on 
which weapons and troops move on the battlefield." Also consis¬ 
tent was the demand that North Vietnam be given an ultimatum 
and a warning to cease its support and control of the insurgency 
in South Vietnam. Once this was rejected, the United States should 
waste no time in responding with air strikes, a naval blockade, and 
an amphibious attack against North Vietnam. Displaying little faith 
that Hanoi would ever comply with American terms for peace, 
the ACU concluded, "If the response of North Vietnam is not to 
cease aggression but to step up the war, the intensity of our military 
measures must increase, up to and including the elimination of the 
Hanoi Communist dictatorship." 9 

The ACU contended that negotiations with NorthVietnam would 
serve no purpose other than to further weaken South Vietnam. 
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They concluded, therefore, that the only viable policy option was 
to engage in measures that would oblige North Vietnam to desist in 
its engagement in the southern campaign of conquest. Determined 
to emphasize this point on a popular level, pro-war groups con¬ 
centrated on several specific military endeavors. They emphasized 
the enemy's use of the so-called Ho Chi Minh Trail to move men 
and supplies freely from North Vietnam to the south. The enemy's 
undisturbed use of its sanctuaries constituted the background for 
hawks' most fundamental proposition: the destruction or blocking 
of Haiphong harbor. 

Demands for escalated military measures became more specific 
as the U.S. military commitment to Vietnam intensified. As noted, 
such demands were not limited to the ranks of the conservative 
movement. Reporting on a visit he made to Vietnam in December 
1965, Senator Symington proclaimed that it "would seem that we 
are attacking the least important most, the more important targets 
less and the most important not at all." Displaying a similar faith in 
the efficacy of aerial attacks as Republican conservatives, Syming¬ 
ton agreed "with some leading military authorities that a real air 
effort to knock out important military targets, instead of periodic 
attacks on targets of far less importance such as bridges, barracks, 
and buses, would eliminate the necessity of sending thousands 
of additional ground troops to South Viet Nam." 10 Shortly after¬ 
ward, Symington claimed that the entire Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) 
sanctioned additional military measures, including the closing of 
Haiphong harbor. 11 

Speaking before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
March 1966, the former congressman Walter Judd called for the 
bombing of war and power plants, oil tanks, and other sites of 
military significance in North Vietnam's prosecution of the war. 
He asked, "Why not openly announce to North Viet Nam and the 
world a list of military targets that are going to be destroyed some¬ 
time in the next few weeks or months?" 12 Judd denied that such 
action would lead to the deaths of many civilians and displayed a 
similar faith in the efficacy of bombing petroleum, oil, and lubri¬ 
cant sites and other industrial targets, a course of action then being 
demanded by hawkish figures in the Johnson administration. This 
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policy was favored by both National Security Adviser Walt Rostow 
and the JCS. 

When bombing was finally extended, however, it seemed to do 
little to dampen conservatives' animosity toward the administra¬ 
tion's policy. In November 1966 Goldwater wrote of his impending 
visit to Vietnam, charging that what he had heard from Vietnam 
"is not encouraging." 13 His visit in January 1967 led him to con¬ 
clude, in a letter to YAF, that "it is a disturbing picture." Goldwa¬ 
ter did offer praise for Johnson when the administration released 
new bombing targets in February 1967. Writing in June, Goldwater 
admitted that the president "has been doing the right things for the 
last month or two." He was referring to U.S. air attacks on North 
Vietnamese airfields, which began on April 24, 1967, the air battles 
above Hanoi and Haiphong in April and May, and the intercep¬ 
tion of North Vietnamese troops moving into South Vietnam from 
Cambodia in May. 14 Judd likewise applauded Johnson's recent poli¬ 
cies in writing to Nixon in December 1967. He urged Republicans 
not to become "so misguided as to adopt a dove position and start 
attacking the President for his having, however belatedly, finally 
started doing some of the things in Vietnam that we were advocat¬ 
ing years ago." 15 Goldwater's praise for and faith in Johnson was 
scant: "I am not so sure he is going to keep it up." 16 Adm. Ulysses S. 
G. Sharp, Commander in Chief Pacific from 1964 to 1968, explored 
the prospect of destroying the North's war-making potential in his 
writings. Sharp publicly advocated the initiation of an intensified 
bombing campaign as early as 1964, and he was referenced by the 
American Security Council (ASC) in its promotion of such policies. 
Sharp's most widely distributed critique of the war was published 
by Reader's Digest in May 1969, but this article represented merely 
a distillation of his frequently expressed policy preferences. 17 In the 
absence of the implementation of far greater military measures, 
perhaps the total abandonment of limited war, conservatives like 
Goldwater would never endorse the policies of the Johnson admin¬ 
istration. The apparent weakness of limited war was symbolized by 
the administration's failure to attack Haiphong harbor. 

The harbor tied the Vietnam War to Soviet expansionism in both 
physical and symbolic terms. Buckley charged that "the failure of 
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the U.S. Government to interdict the flow of material to North Viet¬ 
nam from the Soviet Union is perhaps the major act of masochistic 
sentimentality in the post-war period." Estimates of the "Soviet 
contribution to the material effort of the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong" were, according to Buckley, "never any lower than 60% 
and they go as high as 90." 18 According to a report commissioned 
by the ASC in 1967 to propose a course to expedite the successful 
conclusion of the war, the Soviet Union provided approximately 
$1 billion worth of military aid to North Vietnam, a substantial 
contribution against the $100 million furnished by China by over¬ 
land routes. Charging that the failure to block supplies entering 
Haiphong harbor had "already condemned thousands of Ameri¬ 
can servicemen to be killed by Soviet weapons and ammunition 
freely delivered through Haiphong," the ASC prophesied that 
"every month of further delay is, in effect, condemning hundreds 
of additional U.S. fighting men to death." 

The ASC proposed six distinct means of blocking the harbor. The 
first and most widely supported among hawks was to bomb the 
port following the provision of "adequate warning ... to the Sovi¬ 
ets and to any other nations likely to have vessels in the harbor." 
Several less destructive measures also existed, including mining 
the sea and river approaches to the harbor, a measure that would 
simply echo the little-publicized enemy mining of Saigon harbor; a 
"declaration of contraband" by the United States; a classic blockade 
of the entire North Vietnamese coast, "a most effective measure of 
employing U.S. sea power and air power"; an amphibious landing 
in the Haiphong area, "which would also force North Vietnam to 
re-deploy some of its forces from South Vietnam to the North"; and, 
finally, making the harbor impassable for oceangoing vessels by 
purely physical obstructions such as sunken ships. This final task, 
the panel argued, could be achieved by scuttling two medium-sized 
ships, an operation that could be implemented by the South Viet¬ 
namese if necessary. 19 Reference to the South Vietnamese indicated 
the ASC's early association with handing sensitive or controversial 
operations over to the South Vietnamese armed forces, a policy 
that was not necessarily the preferred option but that was designed 
to overcome the supposedly politically motivated restrictions on 
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American forces. Johnson's unwillingness to attack Haiphong 
became, in the hawks' estimation, a symbol of his administration's 
failure to understand the nature of warfare in Vietnam and its inter¬ 
national importance. 

The ASC continued its challenge to administration policy in 
February 1968 by publishing an article titled “Carrying the War to 
North Vietnam: Time to Strike the Red River Dike System." Gold- 
water's personal copy of the article was underlined in several key 
places, each highlighting the dramatic impact of an attack on the 
dike system, which prevented the Red River from flooding the 
rice-producing delta around Hanoi. Underlined was the key argu¬ 
ment: "Attack or even threat of an attack on these water systems 
could measure the war's duration in months instead of years." 
Even modest dike cuts and leaflet drops warning the local inhabit¬ 
ants and government of impending American action would result 
in a "morale-cracking tremor" throughout North Vietnam. The 
author concluded by declaring this a "bloodless, humane method 
of attaining a solution to the problem of shortening the war." 20 

Conservatives, while predominately concentrating on attack¬ 
ing North Vietnam and its sanctuaries, responded as well to the 
administration's policies in the South. Reluctant to wholly reject the 
search-and-destroy policies developed by military leaders in Wash¬ 
ington and Vietnam, conservatives pushed for the development of 
anticommunist guerrilla groups to hunt down and destroy National 
Liberation Front insurgents. Such groups were also recommended 
by YAF for use in other third world and developing countries. 21 
National Review heralded the policies of the British insurgency expert 
Sir Robert Thompson, arguing that Britain's campaign against com¬ 
munist rebels in Malaya had depended on transforming the armed 
forces to fight the enemy on similar terms. Buckley, writing in 1966, 
urged any reader "who at this late date is not aware of the pattern 
of Communist insurgency" to examine Thompson's book Defeating 
Communist Insurgency, which catalogued the communists' policy of 
"wholesale murder." 22 Focusing perhaps too much on the similari¬ 
ties of the Malayan and Vietnamese cases, conservatives attributed 
the administration's failure to quash the insurgency in the South on 
its failure to adopt the method of the enemy. 
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The emphasis on altering policy in the South included such 
issues as land reform and cooperation with local leaders. Yet even 
as many in the conservative movement became disillusioned with 
the succession of governments in Saigon, they remained reluctant 
to pressure the government to reform. Such demands would, it 
was argued, not only weaken the morale of the Saigon regime but 
also detract from the primary aim of the United States: defeating 
the North Vietnamese, Soviet-sponsored war of aggression on the 
Republic of Vietnam. As William Rusher asserted repeatedly, the 
United States was not in Vietnam "to impose democracy" or "even 
to save democracy." 23 The international threat of communism took 
precedence over the nature of the government in Vietnam and was 
reflected in the military options demanded by conservative activists. 

Yet conservatives increasingly dwelled on humanitarian issues, 
and within the hawkish conservative community claims abounded 
that ending the war by swift military action was more humane than 
prolonging the stalemate. This change in focus reflected popular 
anxieties over the war's apparent brutality and was a response to 
the ideas promoted by grassroots activists who worked to promote 
support for the war. Such a position relied heavily on the assumption 
that the war could indeed be ended within a short period of time— 
within two weeks if "proper targeting" were adopted, according to 
Goldwater—and on North Vietnam's complete control of the war in 
South Vietnam. 24 Neither position required an immense conceptual 
leap for conservatives committed to the efficacy of strategic bomb¬ 
ing and convinced of the monolithic communist role in Vietnam. 
Neither were they immune to the political opportunities afforded 
by the promotion of a policy that promised to bring to a decisive 
end a stalemated, increasingly unpopular war. 

Conservatives were not alone in calling for escalation. The scope 
of hawkish demands was extended by hearings held by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee's Preparedness Investigating Subcom¬ 
mittee (SPIS), chaired by Sen. John Stennis. The hearings began in 
August 1967 and were in no small measure designed to counter 
the anti-war line that had dominated the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings, which were chaired by Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright and had begun in 1966. Johnson had long feared a right-wing 
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attack on his failure to win the war, and indeed evidence of con¬ 
servatives' halfhearted support for limited war had been evident 
since the early days of U.S. military involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Despite the benefit of support for the war emanating from hawks 
within both parties, by 1967 conservatives in Congress posed a 
real threat to the president's credibility and limited his room for 
maneuver. Stennis and his supporters believed that the American 
people were not necessarily opposed to the war in Vietnam but 
were frustrated by the lack of military progress since 1965. Their 
views were shared by senior military officials. As Joseph Fry prop¬ 
erly notes, the JCS "recognized correctly that the American people 
needed to be told forthrightly that the nation was at war." The JCS 
believed that the public needed to recognize, furthermore, the costs 
of war, which would include the mobilization of reserves and the 
enhanced deployment of troops in order to do more than simply 
"stave off defeat." Senator Russell echoed this line of argument, 
stating in 1966 that "we cannot afford to let this war drift on and 
on as it is now." The current military strategy might, he claimed, 
"bring the Vietcong to their knees" after ten or twelve years, "but 
the American people are going to be very unhappy about it." 25 In 
the face of civilian challenges to these measures, the JCS focused 
ever more on extending the permitted military targets for aerial 
bombardment. Stennis adopted this line of argument in the hear¬ 
ings held by the SPIS. 

The SPIS hearings drew extensive news coverage and helped 
enhance the legitimacy of conservatives' long-held arguments that 
the war could be won in the air over North Vietnam. Several prom¬ 
inent military figures testified that military victory was still a possi¬ 
bility and that the Johnson administration should desist in its pur¬ 
suit of policies of gradually escalating the fighting while seeking 
a compromise, negotiated settlement. The hearings thereby gave 
a voice to those who directly challenged the anti-war argument 
that the war could not be won at costs acceptable to the United 
States. Such arguments exacerbated the divisions between hawks 
and doves and prolonged, rather than resolved, debates about how 
best to proceed in Vietnam. By late 1967 it was indeed evident that 
the American people were increasingly frustrated with the slow 
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pace of progress and the mounting evidence that the war was stale¬ 
mated. Maintaining popular support for the war therefore became 
a pivotal goal of the broad pro-war movement, despite conserva¬ 
tives' preferred policies of exhorting the administration to escalate 
the bombing. 


The Vietnam Lobbies 

Conservative policies regarding Vietnam were influenced by con¬ 
current campaigns to promote patriotic support for the war. Such 
campaigns became increasingly prominent during 1967, but they 
built on ideas promoted by pro-Vietnam activists since the 1950s. 
The American Friends of Vietnam (AFV) understood the American 
effort in Vietnam as an experiment in nation building and was con¬ 
cerned primarily with promoting government support of the Diem 
regime and popular affiliation with the people of South Vietnam. 
The AFV, termed the Vietnam Lobby by the historian Joseph Mor¬ 
gan, was officially founded in 1955 but its origins stretched back 
to 1950, when Diem gained the backing of U.S. State Department 
officials, political activists, journalists, and clergymen. 26 The AFV 
promoted the image of Diem as a nationalist committed to social 
and economic reform and determined to undermine any commu¬ 
nist insurgency. Support of Diem was based on postwar theories 
of development and modernization of postcolonial states, theories 
that in practice relied upon Third Force nationalist leaders who 
rejected both colonialism and communism. Morgan argues that 
by the time it became clear that Diem would not follow American 
goals for reform, "America had already committed itself deeply to 
the survival of his regime." 27 

While the AFV's rationale for supporting South Vietnam differed 
in many respects from that of conservatives, the organization's activ¬ 
ism influenced the terms by which conservatives promoted backing 
for the war. This was particularly true with regard to the AFV's 
and National Review's emphasis on the Catholic fervor imbuing the 
anticommunist struggle in South Vietnam. The language employed 
by such prominent supporters of Diem as Cardinal Francis Spell¬ 
man of New York was echoed by the AFV and Catholic intellectuals. 
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including Buckley. In 1966 Buckley said that as a "Christian, I con¬ 
sider it fantastic to urge acquiescence in a Communist takeover, or 
on the grounds of 'conscience' to recommend an entire population 
to the superintendence of the Viet Cong." 28 Cardinal Spellman, who 
was vicar general of the armed forces and one of the Church's most 
prominent exponents of the war, argued that it was "a war for civi¬ 
lization" and charged that "less than victory was inconceivable." 29 
This religious or humanitarian rationale for supplying U.S. aid to 
South Vietnam encouraged popular support for the war, especially 
after its escalation in 1965. While popular affection for the South 
Vietnamese was insufficient to generate mass support for the war, 
the patriotic campaign demanded by religious figures, government 
officials, veterans' groups, and conservatives proved sufficiently 
powerful to affect popular responses to the war. Concern for the 
Vietnamese, however, was never as powerful as campaigns that 
focused on American servicemen. 

Veterans' groups promoted support for the war in the guise of 
patriotic and dutiful encouragement of those serving their coun¬ 
try in Vietnam. Pro-Vietnam activists understood that employing 
patriotic campaigns could prove more powerful than more intel¬ 
lectual rationales for engaging in Vietnam. Although conservative 
leaders had been reluctant to overtly associate religious fervor and 
patriotism with U.S. policy in Southeast Asia, their determina¬ 
tion to avoid an image of extremism or exaggerated hawkishness 
pushed them to adopt some of the measures proving successful 
with the public. This did not result in conservative leaders estab¬ 
lishing specific patriotic programs, but it did lead to their unprec¬ 
edented promotion of such programs employed by others and 
altered their language regarding Vietnam. 

The National Review circle was keen to distance the conservative 
political leadership from the image of extremism following Gold- 
water's presidential campaign, and National Review in particular 
wished to purge the JBS from the movement. This division on the 
Right predated the Vietnam War but came to a head when the JBS's 
publication American Opinion announced in 1965 that the society 
opposed continued American involvement in Vietnam. 30 Robert 
Welch argued that the war was part of a Soviet effort to entangle 
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the United States in a debilitating war, and he claimed that if Amer¬ 
ican leaders were serious about meeting this challenge they would 
immediately employ the means necessary to win. Such views cor¬ 
responded to a certain extent with those of conservative hawks. 
His prescription of withdrawal most certainly did not. 

It is difficult to ascertain the extent to which Welch's opinion 
informed that of the JBS members, for many of the JBS's loose mem¬ 
bership were also involved in patriotic and veterans' organizations 
that continued to support the war. Dean Clarence Manion, one of 
the most celebrated figures associated with the JBS, continued to 
urge popular support for the war, albeit with limited approval of 
the administration's policy, throughout this period. He did not 
break his affiliation with the JBS over the Vietnam issue, intimating 
that acceptance of Welch's opinions on foreign policy was not uni¬ 
versally recognized as a condition of membership in the organiza¬ 
tion. National Review’s decision to run a front-cover story followed 
by fourteen pages of analysis wholly denouncing the organization 
led in the interim to a fall in sales and advertising. The falloff, how¬ 
ever, was largely because of the journal's wholesale denunciation 
of the JBS, a policy opposed by Rusher and feared by Goldwater, 
not because most followers of the JBS endorsed the organization's 
call for withdrawal from Vietnam. 

The promotion of a patriotic campaign by conservatives was 
encouraged by the demonstrative efforts of local organizations and 
by more national campaigns. The fear of appearing overtly pro¬ 
war inhibited individual or group efforts in support of Vietnam. 
Thus the theme of supporting the troops resonated with Americans 
who were reluctant to assume the tactics of anti-war protesters. But 
individual acts of support for the troops in Vietnam, undertaken 
by "Young Republicans and Young Democrats; by Lions, Moose, 
Elks and Masons; by the American Legion, the Jewish War Veter¬ 
ans, the VFW, DAR; by church groups, women's clubs, PTAs, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and Boy Scouts; by garden clubs, 
labor unions, and 4-H groups; by local newspapers and television 
stations," cannot be entirely separated from support for the war 
itself. 31 Activities like blood drives, gift programs, and pro-war 
and pro-government rallies became more prevalent as anti-war 
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sentiment became increasingly vocal and explicit. Yet it would be 
false to assume that open expressions of support for the American 
effort in Vietnam were undertaken merely because of social and 
moral rejection of the aims and methods of the radical Left. Rather, 
they should be viewed as manifestations of faith in some or all 
of the goals for which the United States was fighting in Vietnam: 
for example, belief that Americans were defending the indepen¬ 
dence of a weaker people; that they were extending democracy and 
protecting that of the United States; and that the war was a latent 
means of undermining the Soviet threat. Many Americans may 
have had difficulty fully articulating why the war in Vietnam was 
directly related to American security, a factor indicated by YAF's 
constant focus on educating people about the real meaning of the 
war, with the result that emphasizing support for the troops and 
for the government became the most relevant means of confirming 
American involvement in Southeast Asia. 

The most dramatic exhibition of support for U.S. troops serving 
in Vietnam took place in May 1967 with the mammoth rally We 
Support Our Boys in Vietnam. Raymond Gimmler, a New York Fire 
Department chief, a veteran of the Second World War, and an active 
member of the East Rockaway division of the American Legion, 
probably would not have conceived of the idea of organizing a 
large-scale patriotic parade of this nature had it not been for his dis¬ 
gust at the "peaceniks" and "anti-Americans" protesting the war. 
Gimmler was evidently motivated by a desire to strike back at the 
ever-growing anti-war protest movement. Opposition to the war 
had been evident since its earliest days. As early as August 1964 
a rally to protest the Johnson administration's military policies in 
Vietnam was broken up by police in New York City. Organized by 
the May 2nd Movement, the demonstration's two named speakers, 
"who had long been active in leftish causes," were individuals who 
were reported to have traveled to Cuba, which resulted in one of 
them being called before the House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee. A ban on such protests in this area had been imposed since 
1962, and seventeen people were arrested. The New York Times 
reported that demonstrators chanted their opposition to "Fascist 
cops" and carried signs reading, "Stop Johnson's War Against 
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the Vietnamese People" and "Send Troops to Mississippi—Not to 
Vietnam." 32 The student-dominated and leftist sympathies of the 
demonstrators characterized early accounts of anti-war demon¬ 
strations, which served to highlight their marginal relationship to 
mainstream public opinion. By 1967 the marginality of dissent was 
questionable, given the hearings into the Vietnam War overseen by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the publication of The 
Arrogance of Power, a widely read book written by the committee's 
chairman. Senator Fulbright. Large-scale public demonstrations 
against the war remained the purview of radical elements of the 
anti-war movement during this period, however. Dissent over the 
war was therefore often equated with disorder and challenges to 
traditional conceptions of American patriotism. This perspective 
was certainly reflected in the goals of Gimmler's rally. 

Gimmler petitioned the American Legion to endorse his planned 
parade and established an organizing committee. The committee 
issued a statement of purpose that attested to their goal of gaining 
maximum support for the demonstration in favor of U.S. engage¬ 
ment in Vietnam: "Peace is not the issue—all sane men are for 
peace. Our purpose is to morally support our servicemen in the 
field." The committee maintained that it was not taking a position 
on the administration's policy and did not deny the right of those 
who opposed the war to protest against it. Yet it also made clear 
that the parade was designed to challenge "attacks on our nation 
and the impression given to the world of a people who oppose 
their country. Above all we are striving to assure our fighting men 
in Vietnam that they have the full respect, love, prayers and back¬ 
ing of the American People." The committee was convinced that its 
efforts represented the “authentic voice of the American people." 33 
The goal of ensuring that as many Americans as possible would 
unite behind the parade's core message of national unity led the 
committee to avoid any ideologically narrow or partisan conno¬ 
tations. But the parade was repeatedly portrayed as an antidote 
to the anti-war demonstration that had taken place in New York 
City on April 15, 1967, the scene of a much-publicized burning of 
the American flag. Gimmler's aim was to refute anti-Americanism 
while also highlighting the association of such behavior with the 
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anti-war movement, implicitly relating patriotism with support for 
the government's objectives in Vietnam. 

Gimmler and his associates, while contributing a great deal to the 
organization and promotion of the event, relied heavily on the legit¬ 
imating sponsorship of the American Legion. The legion's financial 
contribution as well as its resources in the area of mass distribu¬ 
tion of information immensely aided the group's activities. Having 
accepted the parade committee's request to distribute information 
about the event, the New York Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) 
informed its post commanders of the "mammoth Patriotic Parade," 
giving its full blessing to the event. The commander of the VFW's 
New York Department, Herbert Brian, made clear to Gimmler, how¬ 
ever, that the VFW "has for a number of years conducted a program 
for the very same purposes," likening the parade to the VFW's Loy¬ 
alty Day, a campaign inaugurated when the VFW "first chased the 
Communists off the streets of New York." Indeed, organizations 
like the VFW regularly referenced the similarities between the con¬ 
temporary anti-war movements and earlier groups considered un- 
American. The parade was therefore described as an opportunity 
for "every loyal American to demonstrate his loyalty to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States and its institutions." 34 The issue of fidelity 
to America served as a powerful rhetorical tool for those committed 
to the causes for which the United States was engaged in Vietnam, 
even when the causes were reduced to such matters as basic anti¬ 
communism and the protection of American values. Despite some 
concerns among VFW members about the trajectory of government 
policy in Vietnam, the significance of demonstrating loyalty to one's 
country during wartime prevented the organization from openly 
questioning the administration's strategy. The focus on public loy¬ 
alty also had the effect of creating a substantial antithesis toward 
anti-war protest. 

On May 13 tens of thousands of people marched down Fifth Ave¬ 
nue in a parade that lasted almost nine hours. The New York Times 
estimated that seventy thousand people, in a "forest of American 
flags" and "stirred by martial music," marched in the parade. 35 The 
organizing committee argued, however, that the Police Department 
had earlier estimated that twice as many people were involved. The 
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Public Broadcasting Service provided live coverage of the parade 
for thirteen hours, which was later used by the parade's committee 
and the American Legion to create a documentary. The conserva¬ 
tive Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge awarded the filmmak¬ 
ers a prize in 1968, which enabled the committee to reproduce and 
widely disseminate the documentary among patriotic and conser¬ 
vative youth groups. 

Conservative groups attempted to co-opt the allegedly apolitical 
parade. The event found a welcome sponsor in the New York Con¬ 
servative Party, a political organization founded in 1962 that ran 
candidates in local and state elections, one of whom was Buckley 
when he ran as a mayoral candidate in New York City in 1965. 36 
Promising that notable conservative leaders, including Buckley 
and Kieran O'Doherty, a founder of the New York Conservative 
Party, were to attend the parade, the party's poster urged citizens to 
"counteract the vicious anti-American spectacle" of the April anti¬ 
war demonstration. 37 The Conservative Party's stance with regard 
to the Vietnam War, which corresponded with that of conservatives 
such as those at National Review, furthered the already widespread 
belief that the parade was a demonstration of faith in the objectives 
the United States was fighting to achieve in Vietnam. The national 
board of YAF followed suit, requesting that its chapter chairmen in 
the area of New York send Victory in Viet Nam buses to the parade. 
In promoting the event, YAF's Action Line, which was distributed 
by members for public consumption, urged more than mere atten¬ 
dance at the parade and support of the troops. They asked attend¬ 
ees to "to write their Congressman, U.S. Senators, and President 
Johnson [asking them] to take all necessary steps [to] win the war 
in Viet Nam, to support those military advisers who recommend 
the bombing of airfields in North Viet Nam, [and] to enable Ameri¬ 
can fighting men in Viet Nam to carry out the necessary missions 
to defeat the Communist aggressors." 38 YAF's objective was to 
incorporate its demands for change in administration policy into 
the main thrust of the parade; specifically, they tried to associate 
support for the troops with endorsement of removing the military 
restrictions on Americans fighting in Vietnam. 

The hawks were certainly the winners on this occasion, in that 
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many who appeared in the parade carried signs urging the use of 
greater force. Indeed, several of the signs carried by marchers urged 
the administration to "Bomb Hanoi." 39 The New York Times reported 
that the "usual atmosphere" of the parade was "belligerent; It 
showed clearly in such signs as: 'Down with the Reds/ 'My country 
right or wrong/ 'Hey, hey, what do you say; let's support the USA/ 
'Give the boys moral ammo/ . . . 'God bless us patriots, may we 
never go out of style,' and 'Escalate, don't capitulate.'" According 
to the New York Times, although the parade was mainly orderly, "a 
dozen times paraders or their sympathizers attacked individuals 
displaying signs urging the end of the war or expressing such senti¬ 
ments. A man who was said to be a bystander was smeared with tar 
and feathers." The overall image projected by the event was one of 
patriotic backing of the war and of the president rather than a lack 
of faith in administration policy. The mood created, particularly the 
violent ejection of a group of anti-war protestors who claimed they 
were expressing support for the troops by demanding their imme¬ 
diate return home, was ultimately one of faith in the cause for which 
the United States was engaged in Vietnam. 40 

Conservatives were already active in the effort to equate patri¬ 
otic duty with advocacy of a victory strategy in Vietnam. Intellec¬ 
tuals decried the aid that protests gave to the enemy and argued 
that the administration had failed to make the public aware of the 
vital nature of the war vis-a-vis U.S. security and strategic interests. 
Politicians were more inclined to directly associate dissent with a 
lack of patriotism. Goldwater asserted in 1966 that he was "ashamed 
to . . . see [Democrats] telling the American people that our power 
has made America arrogant and self-righteous and expansionist and 
immoral." "No American," he declared, "has the right to or the justi¬ 
fication to level such charges against his country. And that goes dou¬ 
ble for doing it in a time of war and in a fashion that lends comfort to 
our enemies." 41 Goldwater continued to maintain that the war was 
just and necessary, but he also conveyed the message that patriotism 
demanded that the sacrifice of American life and resources be bal¬ 
anced by full national support for the war. This view was reiterated 
by his criticism of Secretary McNamara, in which he claimed that 
so much had been sacrificed by 1967 that "no honorable man can 
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walk away from a war to which he has sent hundreds of thousands 
of men." 42 Goldwater and his fellow conservatives were not alone in 
this view, especially in their association of anti-war protest with un- 
Americanism. While recognizing that many Americans were frus¬ 
trated with the war by 1967, conservatives understood that broad 
antipathy toward the anti-war movement could prevent the growth 
of mainstream opposition to the war. 43 Conservatives promoted this 
process and actively welcomed the cultural and political polariza¬ 
tion that the war appeared to be contributing to by 1967. 

The origins of neoconservatism were related to Democrats' 
rejection of the trajectory of liberals' domestic and foreign policies 
during this period. But one must recognize the extent to which 
traditional conservatism reoriented its propaganda offensive in 
order to associate its agenda with that of groups who opposed the 
radicalism of the anti-war movement. David Levy notes that many 
liberal policy intellectuals drifted rightward in response to both 
the "lukewarm conduct of military operations" and the protest, 
which "seemed to represent profoundly troubling attacks upon the 
values, the institutions, the faiths that had made America the most 
successful country in history." 44 This shift to the right, symbolized 
by the development of such publications as Public Interest in 1965, 
signified a broader attack on the nature of liberalism, but it was 
also evidence of the increasing presentation of conservative goals 
in opposition to those of anti-war protestors and politicians. 

For YAF, the founders of which had organized the Student Com¬ 
mittee for the Loyalty Oath in 1958, teach-ins on the Vietnam War 
were not only unpatriotic but also bordered on treason. 45 Con¬ 
servatives, including popular figures like the actor John Wayne, 
attempted to use the issue of protest to enhance support for the 
war. By utterly discrediting anti-war protestors and by extension 
the cause they advocated, proponents of the necessity of the war 
attempted to move popular support away from issues relating to 
initial engagement toward the association of patriotic duty with 
support for the Vietnam conflict. Reagan attacked anti-war protes¬ 
tors throughout his gubernatorial campaign in 1966 and also subtly 
opposed Johnson's policies by passively claiming that the military 
was "being denied the right to try for victory." Wayne was more 
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forthright and stated in December 1967, "I think they oughta shoot 
'em if they're carrying the Vietcong flag." Rick Perlstein writes that 
the "culture within which Ronald Reagan thrived was enveloping 
the nation." 46 While many of those who participated in the "We 
Support Our Boys in Vietnam" parade would have decried conser¬ 
vatives' social and economic policies, such events were nonethe¬ 
less influencing the evolution of the conservative movement. As 
the war became more broadly unpopular, conservatives could not 
long ignore the power of harnessing popular rejections of the anti¬ 
war movement to serve their political fortunes. 

Youthful Activism 

Parades designed to honor the war effort and those who served in 
Vietnam were commonplace across the United States at this time. 
They tended to be small-scale events, often associated with local 
annual events such as Veterans' Day commemorations. Such ini¬ 
tiatives were invariably short-lived campaigns or single events. 
Indeed, a demonstration on the scale of the mass We Support Our 
Boys parade of 1967 was not repeated until 1969. By 1968 it was obvi¬ 
ous that young conservatives were the vanguard of public activism 
in favor of the war, echoing the role of students in early anti-war 
endeavors. YAF was responsible for both national and local cam¬ 
pus demonstrations, which included the organization's picketing 
of the White House in 1965. YAF echoed hawks' focus on urging 
Johnson to "allow the military the freedom to secure victory" in 
Vietnam. 47 Gregory Schneider has argued that Tom Charles Huston, 
the national chairman of YAF in 1965, who subsequently worked as 
a Nixon presidential aide, "was obsessed about the Vietnam issue," 
having worked on behalf of the Asian People's Anti-Communist 
League and the World Youth Crusade for Freedom. 48 Huston's com¬ 
mitment to victory in Vietnam gave momentum to the students' 
activism, but it need not be seen as a defining force. Activism in the 
name of Vietnam was an extension of YAF's anticommunist efforts, 
which were without doubt the most vociferously implemented 
aspect of the group's credo. 

Having succeeded in pressuring Firestone Tire and Rubber 
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Company to withdraw from a planned plant development in 
Romania, YAF launched similar campaigns of publicity, lobby¬ 
ing, and propaganda against American Motors Corporation and 
against IBM's trade with the Soviet Union. 49 The Firestone and IBM 
campaigns were designed to be emblematic of YAF's dominant 
objectives: highlighting the continued threat of international com¬ 
munism and undermining the acceptability of trade and coopera¬ 
tion with states supplying the North Vietnamese and, by extension, 
the southern insurgents with the means to attack Americans and 
their Vietnamese allies. In an attempt to demonstrate the absurdity 
of trading with those "captive nations" aiding North Vietnam, YAF 
campus chapters organized the shipment of medical supplies and 
reading material to Vietnam. 50 YAF disseminated a series of issues 
papers in 1968, the fourth of which was titled "East-West Trade: 
Committing National Suicide." Arguing that "it should have been 
self-evident that aid to the USSR is inimical to U.S. interests," YAF's 
national board charged that even the selling of wheat to the Soviet 
Union increased its war potential and its ability to aid North Viet¬ 
nam: "Since 1963 the U.S. has built 15 fertilizer plants in the USSR, 
and now Soviet fertilizer is a major item of war aid to North Viet¬ 
nam," while "Poland is levying a 10 percent surtax on all salaries 
to finance its aid to North Vietnam." 51 YAF explained that the gov¬ 
ernment's "illogical" behavior could be explained by the fact that 
it viewed communist initiatives as "unrelated and uncoordinated." 
This assumption, they charged, was absurd. 52 In all its activities, not 
simply those directly related to anticommunism, YAF attempted 
to promote the cause and necessity of victory in Vietnam and to 
associate this issue with existing patriotic campaigns of support 
for the troops. 

Between 1964 and 1968 these efforts were largely based around 
countering the anti-war opinions propagated by their left-wing 
counterpart. Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). At a national 
level YAF campaigned for a change in administration policy but 
urged its constituent members to concentrate on undermining the 
message of SDS on campus. One such figure, Harvey Hukari of 
San Francisco State University, began organizing the early pro-war 
events to counter anti-war teach-ins in 1964 and then founded the 
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YAF chapter at Stanford, which became one of YAF's most power¬ 
ful, in 1966. In her study of young political activists of the 1960s 
the sociologist Rebecca Klatch found that the main catalyst for 
conservative student activism was anticommunism, while some 
stated "they were initially drawn to YAF because of its support for 
the war." 53 YAF's activism was divided between its twin goals of 
opposing the Left on campus and contributing to high-level dis¬ 
cussions of government policy. Partly because of the ambitions of 
its leaders, the national board of YAF was often preoccupied with 
policy debates. In the long term this preoccupation would impact 
YAF's ability to effectively challenge anti-war activism on campus. 
YAF's policy prescriptions mirrored those expressed by conserva¬ 
tive leaders, above all because of the group's close links to the ACU 
and National Review. 

The Evolution of Conservative Policy 

With the exception of the JBS's demonstrative rejection of the Viet¬ 
nam War in 1965, the conservative position on the war changed 
little between 1965 and 1968. If conservatives had not been at the 
vanguard in pushing the United States into Southeast Asia in 1964, 
they undoubtedly became the primary advocates of winning the 
war once the Johnson administration publicly introduced the 
large-scale deployment of troops in 1965. Those who had advo¬ 
cated that the United States intervene to sustain its commitment to 
South Vietnam continued to argue in this vein, even as the Ameri¬ 
can effort offered only mixed results. They also continued to use 
the war to lambaste Democrats' foreign policy priorities and mili¬ 
tary strategies. In January 1967, Burnham, echoing conservatives' 
attacks on the administration's failure to clarify the real significance 
of the war, declared the Vietnam War a "major historical turning 
point, comparable to, but probably more critical than, the Greek 
civil war and the combined Flungary-Suez affair." "Victory in Viet¬ 
nam," he determined, "would vindicate those at home, as well as 
globally, who believe it better to confront threats standing up than 
crawling." 54 Meyer reiterated this point in October; he warned that 
"the true weakness of the Johnson Administration lies not in its 
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continuation of the Vietnam war, but in its abysmal failure to com¬ 
prehend the relationship of this war to the general struggle against 
Communism." He restated the conservatives' pre-war arguments 
that wars of national liberation would have to be fought by the 
United States, "if we are not to lose the overarching cold war to the 
Siamese twins of Soviet and Chinese Communism." Such wars, he 
concluded, were the "primary offensive resource in their drive to 
dominate the world under the conditions of a balance of nuclear 
terror." 55 

New pro-war voices emerged during 1967 to challenge conser¬ 
vatives' prescription of the necessary measures for victory in Viet¬ 
nam and reflected the White House's efforts to shift political atten¬ 
tion away from a focus on military victory. In an effort to thwart 
opposition to the administration's strategy, the Johnson White 
House created the Citizens Committee for Peace with Freedom in 
Vietnam (CCPFV). Ostensibly a nonpartisan educational commit¬ 
tee, the CCPFV was organized when Johnson aides invited Paul H. 
Douglas, a former Democratic senator, to form a pro-Vietnam, pro¬ 
administration citizens' committee. It received vital funding from 
the administration, belying Douglas's claim that "we aren't part of 
any [administration] attack or counterattack and we have no ties 
to anyone or anything except our own consciences." With admin¬ 
istration backing Douglas secured the active support of prominent 
individuals who had long supported the war. These included for¬ 
mer government officials, including Presidents Truman and Eisen¬ 
hower and Secretaries Dean Acheson and Arthur Byrnes. Gen. 
Omar Bradley was the most prominent of the military figures who 
joined the committee. 

The White House was keen to ensure that the CCPFV repre¬ 
sented diverse social and political interests and was not simply an 
organization made up of former government officials. Archbishop 
Robert Lucey of San Antonio, who was well known for his activism 
in improving the working conditions of laborers in Texas, accepted 
an invitation to join the CCPFV. His pro-war stance reflected that 
of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States. The nation's most 
renowned labor leader, George Meaney, the president of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor/Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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(AFL-CIO), had long voiced his support of the American effort in 
Vietnam. His participation in the CCPFV was a function of the long¬ 
standing efforts made by Meaney and Jay Lovestone, the director 
of the AFL-CIO's International Affairs Department, to promote 
international anticommunist initiatives. The AFL-CIO formed 
close contacts with labor unions in Saigon and provided financial 
aid to sustain these unions throughout much of the war. Meaney's 
role in the CCPFV demonstrated his commitment to anticommu¬ 
nist efforts in South Vietnam as well as his public support of the 
Johnson administration's handling of the conflict. His high-pro¬ 
file backing of Johnson enhanced the image of organized labor's 
association with the Vietnam War. The administration attempted 
to promote this association and to portray support for the war as 
a position typical of mainstream values. In launching the CCPFV, 
Douglas decried partisan divisions and claimed that the group's 
"aim is to become the voice of those who support the bi-partisan 
fundamentals of American foreign policy." He said that the CCPFV 
would explicitly "speak for the 'Silent Center.'" The CCPFV was, 
he argued, "making the common sense presentation of the alterna¬ 
tive to the extremes known as dove and hawk—the extremists who 
want to either pull out on the one hand or start dropping nuclear 
bombs all over the place and very possibly start World War III on 
the other." 56 

Douglas's attack on intellectual conservatives and their demands 
for greater use of military force was made without reservation, yet 
the CCPFV espoused many principles shared by conservatives as it 
sought to educate the American people about the vital importance 
of America's commitment to South Vietnam. The CCPFV denied 
the hawks' arguments that the war could be won by relying solely 
on bombing of the North, which was in reality a simplified view 
of the conservative argument, but they did not disagree with con¬ 
servatives' concept of victory. Certainly the pro-administration 
group's understanding of victory differed from that of the conser¬ 
vative movement, most notably in the former's acceptance that 
limited war did not in itself constitute the triumph of the weaker 
side. Neither would conservatives in 1967 have been so sure of the 
CCPFV statement that "there is no purely military solution to the 
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limited conflict in which we are engaged." They utterly rejected, 
furthermore, the claim that the "determination [of the United 
States] to succeed is no less strong because our resistance to aggres¬ 
sion is limited." The tone of the CCPFV was markedly different 
from that of the ACU and YAF, but its overall thesis rested on the 
same foundations on which conservatives based the meaning of 
the war. Echoing conservative hawks, the CCPFV declared, "Hanoi 
cannot always take and never give; always demand everything 
and never concede anything. A sequence of unilateral concessions 
by us, not reciprocated by Hanoi, would be the road to surrender. 
It might take a little bit longer than a unilateral withdrawal, but 
it would be surrender all the same." 57 If the CCPFV's members 
did not necessarily demand escalation, they were not willing to 
countenance any kind of surrender or withdrawal from Vietnam. 
As such, they reflected the diversity of opinion among those who 
claimed to be supporters of the war. The CCPFV challenged dovish 
dissent against the administration's policies while demonstrating 
that calls for escalation were fruitless. It may have added legiti¬ 
macy to the president's policies, but it could not overcome the ever- 
greater divisions between hawks and doves. 

By 1967 some conservative leaders were beginning to attack the 
Republican Party for its apparent failure to more fully challenge 
the administration on Vietnam and to assume a more principled 
stand on major international issues. In part such reluctance was 
a sign of Republicans' concerns over appearing to be unpatriotic 
by openly challenging the administration's handling of the war. 
More significant, it was also a sign of the growing divisions over 
Vietnam within the party. Influential Republicans such as Sen. 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon and Sen. John Sherman Cooper of Ken¬ 
tucky articulated opposition to the war on the basis of religious 
and moral as well as strategic grounds. 58 Conservatives worried 
that the party was overly concerned with, at best, adopting the 
role of the loyal opposition or, at worst, openly questioning the 
purpose of the war. Meyer claimed that "a new form of opportun¬ 
ism threatens the integrity of the Republican Party." Rather than 
hold a firm anticommunist line, moderates in the party were truck¬ 
ling to the left-liberal and radical ideologues who questioned the 
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necessity of fighting in Vietnam. Meyer recognized the political 
gains to be made by attacking the Democratic president's polices in 
Southeast Asia, particularly given public confusion over the war's 
purpose. But he argued that Republicans should instead empha¬ 
size Johnson's "failures—political, psychological, strategical—as 
commander-in-chief in the worldwide cold war against Commu¬ 
nism." Simply accentuating the limits of his Vietnam policies was 
insufficient. He concluded, "To pander to popular confusion by 
attacking the waging of the Vietnam war instead, would be, both 
for the Republican Party and the country, an act of destructive cyni¬ 
cism." 59 Meyer's prescription for Republican Party policy was not 
necessarily indicative of his faith in the party, which by 1967 was 
minimal compared to that of many of his fellow conservatives, but 
it was indicative of growing divisions among those who labeled 
themselves hawks on the Vietnam War. 

Burnham, while still convinced of the imperative of winning the 
war and committed to the Republican Party, privately accepted 
that victory was impossible because the present strategy, espe¬ 
cially negotiations, was ineffective and unlikely to be dramatically 
altered. 60 Yet throughout the period from 1964 to 1968 conservatives 
not only acted to promote the war effort in Vietnam and persisted 
in the view that it was necessary to "save freedom everywhere" but 
also insisted that military victory and a relatively quick and easy 
conclusion to the war were both possible and essential. 61 

They were not immune to the domestic impacts of the war. A 
majority of Americans may have continued to support the war 
effort by late 1967, but public anxiety over what appeared to be 
a stalemate in Vietnam was growing. It is doubtful that conserva¬ 
tive leaders placed much faith in the possibility of an unequivocal 
victory following the Tet offensive of January and February 1968 
and Johnson's dramatic peace overtures of March 31, 1968. David 
Schmitz has convincingly argued that the significance of the Tet 
offensive was not related to its impact on public opinion. "Rather," 
he claims, "the Tet Offensive was the decisive moment in the Viet¬ 
nam War due to its impact on senior officials in the Jolinson admin¬ 
istration and elite opinion that brought about Johnson's dramatic 
decisions and change in policy." 62 Public opinion had already been 
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turning against the war, and public discontent rose dramatically 
during 1967 as a result of higher casualties in what appeared to be 
a deadlocked war, negative economic fallout from the war, and the 
growing legitimacy of dissent as a result of the Fulbright hearings. 
In October 1967 a plurality of Americans polled stated, by a margin 
of 46 percent to 44 percent, that the war had been a mistake. This 
shift in opinion was not brought about by the Tet offensive, but 
the trend toward believing that intervention had been a mistake 
took on new momentum for the rest of the year. An ever greater 
number of Americans came to believe that the United States was 
losing the war. 63 

Conservatives may also have believed that the United States was 
on its back foot in Vietnam during 1968, but they did not conclude 
that the cause was lost. Intellectual conservatives and the Repub¬ 
lican right continued to argue that escalation was the only legiti¬ 
mate response to the dire military situation. They were aware by 
mid-1968, however, that the Johnson administration was unlikely 
to reverse its moves toward negotiation and a winding down of the 
war effort. Conservatives also had reduced expectations regard¬ 
ing the Republican Party, which resulted from the potential vola¬ 
tility of Vietnam as an issue in the presidential campaign. As the 
race for the White House intensified, conservatives stood as the 
most active pro-war lobby and were encouraged by their new¬ 
found political clout going into the Republican primaries. Richard 
Nixon, the formidable cold warrior who had built his early career 
on exposing communist sympathizers at home and who had force¬ 
fully challenged the Johnson administration's handling of the war 
since 1964, became the standard-bearer in the campaign to find a 
successful, victorious solution to the Vietnam morass. Nixon had 
built his return to politics on challenging Jolmson's handling of the 
Vietnam War, and had by 1968 succeeded in making himself the 
president's debating partner on Vietnam. 64 He enjoyed the luxury 
of not being tied by the obligations of office at this time, and, as 
Johns notes, he was therefore "free to state his objections to policy 
without having to account to Congress or the electorate." 65 Nixon 
was better able to alter his policy as the winds of public opin¬ 
ion and military progress changed course. He proposed several 
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alternatives to the president's policies between 1965 and 1968, and 
his preferred policy for ending the war remained unclear as his 
momentum toward the presidential nomination increased. The 
extent to which he viewed Vietnam in the same terms as his con¬ 
servative allies remained to be seen. 


CHAPTER 3 

Conservatives for Nixon 


The Domestic Politics of Vietnam, 1968-1969 


For four years this Administration has had at its disposal the 
greatest military and economic advantage that one nation has 
ever had over another in any war in history.... Never has so 
much military and economic and diplomatic power been used 
so ineffectively. 

Richard Nixon, speech on accepting the Republican presidential 

nomination, August 8, 1968 


R ichard Nixon's rhetoric on the centrality of the Vietnam War 
to America's credibility differed little from that of pro-war 
conservatives during the early to mid-1960s. Building on 
his reputation as an arch-anticommunist and determined to aug¬ 
ment the political leverage of the Republican Party, Nixon used the 
Vietnam issue as he had anticommunism and the House Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee during his early career. A vocal hawk, 
Nixon urged military escalation and railed against the adminis¬ 
tration's intermittent bombing halts. He began advocating a limit 
on the deployment of American troops in Vietnam while echoing 
hawkish demands for expanded and intensified air and naval cam¬ 
paigns. His vocal criticism of Johnson was based not on opposition 
to the administration's escalation of the war but on its failure to do 
so more rapidly and comprehensively. His position in this regard 
was wholly harmonious with that of pro-war conservatives. 

Nixon's expectations, but not his understanding of the impor¬ 
tance of concluding the war favorably, underwent subtle but 
marked alteration as popular support wavered and U.S. strategy 
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in Vietnam reaffirmed rather than challenged the military and 
political stalemate. During the presidential primaries in March 1968 
Nixon reportedly confided to his aides Richard Whalen, Patrick 
Buchanan, and Ray Price that he believed "there's no way to win 
the war." No president, he argued, could win a popular and con¬ 
gressional mandate for the military measures needed to accomplish 
that task. Whalen later reported that Nixon stated that although 
he no longer believed military victory possible, "we have to seem 
to say the opposite, just to keep some degree of bargaining lever¬ 
age." 1 Nixon may have been alluding to the American negotiating 
strategy with the North Vietnamese, but he was also resolved to 
shore up his political support among people still pushing for vic¬ 
tory. He was determined, furthermore, to appear as the candidate 
of national unity, the candidate who would defy the divisiveness 
caused by anti-war protest. 

In conversation with Eisenhower in 1967 Nixon agreed with the 
former president that Johnson should have used greater force at 
the outset of the war, when popular support was firmly on his side. 
By 1968 Nixon was confident that such measures would no lon¬ 
ger be allowed by public opinion. 2 He moved toward acceptance 
of ending the war by negotiated settlement but continued to assert 
the overriding relevance of Vietnam to the global position of the 
United States and starkly refused to accept the diminution of South 
Vietnamese freedom. America's objectives would be achieved by 
exerting military and diplomatic pressure on its enemies in South¬ 
east Asia, including the Soviet Union. The means by which such 
leverage was to be levied upon the enemy altered depending on 
government policy, public opinion, and Nixon's personal political 
objectives. Primarily, the presidential hopeful relied on traditional 
hawkish demands: the bombing of North Vietnam, Laos, and Cam¬ 
bodia coupled with an ultimatum threatening greater material dam¬ 
age if a negotiated settlement was not accepted on American terms. 

This gradual move toward acceptance of a negotiated settlement, 
albeit one with minimal American compromise, characterized the 
positions of conservatives as well, who had by then fundamentally 
altered their expectations of military victory. This did not indicate 
a diminished faith in the efficacy of full-scale military efforts to 
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destroy the North Vietnamese capacity to wage war. Neither did 
it suggest acceptance that the war's outcome would not crucially 
affect the credibility of the United States and other foreign policy 
objectives. Indeed, in June 1968 Buckley outlined conservatives' 
expectations of the Republican Party, and topping the list was 
the demand that the party continue to recognize the value of the 
American effort in Vietnam and work to ensure that any agreement 
would prevent communists from gaining control of the South. 3 The 
conservatives' altered position was impacted by rapidly changing 
public and governmental assumptions regarding the longevity of 
the war and the requirements for total victory. The gradual move 
toward acceptance of a negotiated settlement relied on demands 
that North Vietnam be given an ultimatum, the presumed rejection 
of which would lead to military strikes until the enemy capitulated 
and agreed to American terms for settlement. It was rooted in the 
conviction that communists could not be expected to uphold inter¬ 
national agreements, must be forced into compliance, and be sub¬ 
ject to heavy penalties for any transgressions. The means of ending 
the war remained as critical as the final settlement. And Nixon's 
determination and ability to deliver on these goals was unclear 
during 1968. 


Nixon and the Hawks 

By 1966 Nixon was actively courting the Right; his efforts to secure 
the support of the conservative wing of the Republican Party began 
as soon as Goldwater won the party's presidential nomination in 
1964. He had not been a strong supporter of Goldwater before this 
time, however. Only days after Goldwater's success in the Califor¬ 
nia primary, Nixon attempted to organize a Stop Goldwater cam¬ 
paign at the Republican governors' convention in Cleveland, sit¬ 
ting up "until 3 a.m. trying to convince [George] Romney to enter 
the race." 4 Fearing that Goldwater's campaign and his image as an 
extremist might damage and divide the Republican Party, Nixon 
publicly stated, "Looking to the future of the party, it would be a 
tragedy if Senator Goldwater's views as previously stated were 
not challenged—and repudiated." 5 Nixon was concerned about 
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Goldwater's image as an extremist in foreign affairs, particularly 
his outspoken opposition to all measures leading toward detente. 
The two did not sharply disagree over the conflict in Vietnam. But 
Nixon was preoccupied about Goldwater's domestic programs 
and correctly presumed that a Goldwater candidacy would divide 
the Republican Party and receive only minimal electoral support. 

Nixon's position changed dramatically as soon as Goldwater 
won the nomination. Party loyalty may have been in his blood, 
but he was aware of the personal political leverage to be gained by 
appearing as a solid supporter of the party. Human Events declared 
with some irony that "Nixon campaigned harder for Goldwater 
than Goldwater did," having traveled over 35,000 miles in 35 states 
and given over 150 speeches promoting Goldwater's presidential 
bid. 6 

Most liberals and moderates in the Republican Party argued 
that Goldwater's electoral defeat signified the reduced influence 
of the conservative wing of the party. Nixon seemed to think oth¬ 
erwise. At a press conference the day after Goldwater conceded the 
election, Nixon declared that the "strong conservative wing of the 
Republican party deserves a major voice in party councils." 7 His 
efforts on behalf of the Goldwater campaign paid off. From 1964 
he was consistently praised by Goldwater and won the approba¬ 
tion of other leading conservatives, including John Tower, Thur¬ 
mond, Buckley, John Ashbrook, and the political strategist Peter 
O'Donnell. 8 Nixon's stance on foreign policy served to reinforce 
this support. Conservatives' championing of Nixon in the Repub¬ 
lican primaries of 1968 was crucial in ensuring his success both 
in securing the nomination and winning the national election. By 
emphasizing law and order he convinced southern conservatives 
he would stem the tide of civil rights advances and thereby won 
Thurmond's decisive support. His broader appeal among conser¬ 
vatives was conditioned by his position on foreign policy, however. 
Nixon fostered a centrist political philosophy but judiciously culti¬ 
vated an image of determined opposition to communism at home 
and abroad. 

Nixon had in fact built his return to politics after his defeat in the 
California gubernatorial election in 1962 on opposition to Johnson's 
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handling of the Vietnam War and thus capitalized on his anticom¬ 
munist credentials. 9 By the summer of 1964 Nixon had charged 
that Democrats such as Fulbright were advocating policies that 
were causing "our Asian allies" to lose "faith in us." Rejecting Ful- 
bright's "more flexible, less firm policy toward communism" and 
his suggestion that U.S. policy toward China be reexamined, Nixon 
charged that such calls "have had a massive impact in increasing 
the fear that the United States will weaken its resolve, and that Red 
China is riding the wave of the future." The contrary was in fact 
true, Nixon declared, as communism had lost its popular appeal, 
could now be spread only by force, and was at its weakest point 
since the Second World War because of divisions between the Soviet 
Union and China. What was needed was recognition of American 
resolve in Asia, and, according to Nixon, the timing was fortuitous: 
"There are those who say that this is the wrong war at the wrong 
place at the wrong time. The contrary is true. If we are ever to stop 
the communist advance in Asia the time is now. The place is Viet¬ 
nam. ... If this country really wants to turn back the communist 
advance in Asia, this, then, is the time and place to do it." 10 

Nixon denied that the war might escalate to nuclear conflict, 
citing the Sino-Soviet split as evidence that the United States could 
look forward to holding a dominant position in Southeast Asia. 
This contrasted with conservatives' long-held argument that liber¬ 
als had overestimated the tensions and rivalry between the Soviet 
Union and the PRC. That certain tensions existed between the two 
communist powers was largely undisputed, but the severity of the 
feud was attenuated, according to conservatives, by their common 
expansionist goals. Nixon did, however, articulate the conservative 
understanding of Vietnam as an opportunity for the United States 
to resurrect a strong foreign policy and concurred with many on 
the Right who denied that the Vietminh and the NLF had origi¬ 
nated among the Vietnamese people. Their nationalist aspirations 
had been usurped by international "Communist colonialism," 
while the current insurgency was no more than "externally sup¬ 
ported guerrilla action." 11 Nixon also subscribed to conservatives' 
push for the use of air and naval operations to cut off supply routes 
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before the Johnson administration initiated Rolling Thunder in 
February 1965. Speaking to the Sales Executive Club of New York 
on January 26,1965, Nixon stated that unless there was a change in 
strategy "we will be thrown out in a matter of months—certainly 
within the year." Nixon declared his opposition to the neutraliza¬ 
tion of Vietnam, stating, "Neutrality where the Communists are 
concerned means three things: we get out; they stay in; they take 
over." 12 

Writing to Gold water following Johnson's initiation of the 
bombing campaign in February 1965, Nixon advocated a harder 
line. He feared that the Democratic administration would not fol¬ 
low through on its initiated policy. It was essential, he maintained, 
to push the government "to use whatever air and sea power is nec¬ 
essary to cut off the flow of all arms and men from North Vietnam 
into South Vietnam." 13 Nixon's public position was no less formi¬ 
dable, arguing that American military commanders were denied 
permission to bomb legitimate military targets around Hanoi and 
that Haiphong harbor should be mined immediately. His reference 
in May 1966, while in Birmingham, Alabama, to the "fact" that 
"thousands of American boys wouldn't be dead today" if Johnson 
had bombed North Vietnam earlier was representative of his con¬ 
sistent position. 14 That viewpoint helped cement his image among 
conservatives as the principal advocate of the hawkish position on 
Vietnam, an image no doubt aided by Johnson's attacks on Nixon's 
line of thought. 15 

Nixon's globalist perspective on the war in Vietnam appeared to 
preclude the possibility of an American withdrawal, which would 
lead to a collapse of the Saigon regime. He not only agreed with 
Eisenhower's maxim that such a move would lead to the PRC's 
assuming domination of 60 percent of the world's population, but 
also charged that in that event the United States would be unable 
to achieve any of its other foreign policy goals. By 1967 Nixon 
referred only to the immense importance of maintaining Ameri¬ 
can prestige and credibility and gave little indication that his for¬ 
eign policies might contradict basic conservative goals or ideology. 
This stance did not preclude some conservatives from questioning 
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Nixon, particularly given his failure to take a public stand on the 
question of China. Nixon's conservative defenders were quick to 
point out that any ambiguity rested on appearance, not substance. 

Writing to Marvin Liebman, the conservative public relations 
guru, in June 1968, Tom Charles Huston, the former chair of YAF 
who was working on the Nixon campaign, questioned the extent 
to which conservatives could hope to convince Nixon to make a 
hard-line stand regarding China during the campaign. His concern 
was not with Nixon's position on China. "I have heard him say in 
private," Huston wrote, "that he believes China will be the most 
serious problem with which the next President will have to deal." 
Huston claimed that Nixon "is particularly concerned with Red 
China as a potential nuclear power." He concluded that the "mem¬ 
bers of his Foreign Policy working staff are nearly uniform in their 
commitment to a hard line," while he believed that with the help 
of Walter Judd it might be possible to push Nixon to make a firmer 
public commitment in opposition to concessions toward China. 16 
In any case, Nixon's aim of "pulling China back into the world 
community ... as a great and progressing nation, not as the epicen¬ 
ter of world revolution" was ameliorated by his focus on restrain¬ 
ing "China's Asian ambitions" by strengthening Asian nations. 17 
Conservatives had little problem accepting Nixon's China policy in 
the context of his overall hard line in relations with the communist 
world. 

By 1968 Nixon's message to the conservative pro-war lobby 
was somewhat ambiguous; he did not publicly articulate a specific 
means of ending the war, but he was able to foster the impression 
that he would act with resolve against communist expansion. Dan 
Carter argues that by 1967 "Nixon's efforts were long on rhetorical 
warnings, short on specifics . . . and only marginally indicative of 
the kind of bold departures in foreign policy that would mark his 
presidency." Carter sees Nixon's image as a vociferous anticom¬ 
munist as fundamental to his winning the support of key conser¬ 
vatives in the South who believed there was communist influence 
in the civil rights and anti-war movements, issues that greatly 
influenced the southern electorate in 1968. 18 Conservative leaders, 
whether primarily motivated by domestic or international policies. 
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unmistakably based much of their understanding of Nixon's poli¬ 
cies on preconceived ideas regarding the former vice president's 
arch-anticommunism. 

Nixon's perception that he needed the support of conservatives 
to win the nomination and election was complemented by conser¬ 
vatives' resolve to undermine the influence of the southern popu¬ 
list George Wallace, the candidate of the Independent Party. The 
barriers between conservative political thought and political activ¬ 
ity were breaking down at the same time the movement was threat¬ 
ened with further debilitating divisions because of grassroots and 
financial support for Wallace's populist conservatism. 19 Wallace's 
presidential bid was backed by many in the JBS, including such key 
figures as John Wayne, the Texas millionaire H. L. Hunt, and Dean 
Clarence Manion, whose Manion Forum radio show was a primary 
venue for the dissemination of conservative ideals. Goldwater and 
others such as Rusher had been very reluctant to disavow the JBS 
precisely because of the association of Manion and other popular 
conservatives with the group. 20 The choice of Gen. Curtis LeMay 
as his running mate bolstered Wallace's appearance of being strong 
on foreign policy, although the move soon proved contentious 
when LeMay asserted, "If I found it necessary, I would use any¬ 
thing we could dream up" to end the Vietnam War. Wallace was 
forced to interject that LeMay had not “advocated the use of nuclear 
weapons" and eventually decided to send LeMay on a fact-finding 
mission to Southeast Asia, largely in an effort to blunt the impact of 
the vice presidential candidate's image of extremism. 21 

While foreign affairs took a back seat to issues of domestic dis¬ 
cord in rallying people to Wallace's cause, his supporters wel¬ 
comed his pledge to delegate management of the war to the mili¬ 
tary and either end the conflict forthwith or withdraw U.S. forces. 
His position in many respects echoed the private preferences of 
many conservative Democrats, whose commitment to the standoff 
in Vietnam was ebbing at this time. Wallace's populist conserva¬ 
tism served only to exacerbate the Republican Right's objection to 
his unsophisticated foreign policy objectives. Conservative politi¬ 
cal support for Nixon, as opposed to the more obviously conserva¬ 
tive ideologue Reagan, must be understood in light of this danger 
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from Wallace's brand of conservatism. Writing in August 1968, the 
conservative columnist and political activist John Chamberlain 
declared that Wallace's persistence in running "can only result in 
making it easier for his worst enemies." Chamberlain proclaimed 
that Nixon might "save the day for the Republicans in some of the 
states that would otherwise go to [Vice President Hubert] Hum¬ 
phrey or to Wallace himself," particularly if he chose Reagan as his 
running mate. Nonetheless, conservatives could hardly afford the 
risk, and Chamberlain remained convinced that "Wallace will help 
the Humphrey or the McCarthy Democrats to some degree as long 
as he insists on running." 22 

If conservative leaders could broadly agree that Wallace's cam¬ 
paign was not a welcome development, there was less consensus 
about the choice between Nixon and Reagan. In no small part con¬ 
servative leaders were increasingly aware of the need for practical¬ 
ity over ideology in the interim period if political power was to be 
increased. Thurmond's political aide Harry Dent, who later became 
an adviser to Nixon, played a prominent role in convincing the 
senator not to support Reagan. Support for Reagan, Dent argued, 
would simply divide the conservative vote, giving the nomina¬ 
tion to Rockefeller and the southern conservative vote in 1968 to 
Wallace. Thurmond's support of Nixon was based on assurances 
that he would not be disappointed by the Nixon administration 
and that Nixon's vice presidential choice would be acceptable to 
the South. Declaring in June 1968 that Nixon "offers America the 
best hope of recovering from domestic lawlessness; a bloody no- 
win war in Southeast Asia; . . . strategic military inferiority; [and] 
loss of influence in world affairs," Thurmond made clear that a 
sizable and influential element of the conservative pro-war lobby 
was relying on Nixon to achieve its aims. 23 Thurmond's backing 
of Nixon was unflinching at the Republican National Convention, 
and he immediately withdrew his nomination in favor of Nixon as 
soon as his name was put forward on the first night of nominations. 

Not all conservatives were as confident of Nixon. Rusher, sup¬ 
ported by Meyer, vociferously urged his colleagues at National 
Review to endorse Reagan's belated effort to win the Republican 
nomination and sent bimonthly memoranda to the editorial board 
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on the dangers of siding with Nixon. 24 He later lamented that 
"Goldwater's own ringing endorsement of Nixon . . . way back 
in early 1965, was one of the most important boosts that Nixon's 
candidacy" received; he thought the move resulted in Goldwater's 
feeling "an acute necessity to minimize the obvious threat that Rea¬ 
gan posed to the Nixon candidacy." 25 Goldwater had actually met 
with Nixon in June 1966 in order to discuss the presidential race of 
1968. He wrote of the meeting, "There is no question in my mind 
that Dick wants to run," but the "Party and the people are clamor¬ 
ing for a new face," which left Reagan, George Romney, and Sen. 
Charles Percy. He noted that Reagan "has told me that if he wins 
[the gubernatorial campaign in California], he does not want to be 
pushed into a Presidential race as early as '68" but maintained that 
Reagan "certainly will be a bright new face and one for whom the 
great bulk of conservatives,... if you want to call them Goldwater 
people, will cry." Goldwater's assumption that "if Reagan emerges 
as a candidate Dick would not run" proved less prescient. 26 

Despite his hopes for Reagan, Goldwater consistently heralded 
Nixon's candidacy during 1967 and 1968, often urging Reagan to 
openly disavow the effort being made to draft him and to release 
his delegates to Nixon. 27 Goldwater's position reflected that of 
many within the conservative leadership, especially those within 
the Republican Party. His early support for Nixon impacted his 
later attachment to Nixon's presidency and helped determine his 
reluctance to openly challenge the president's Vietnam policies. In 
1968 Goldwater admired Reagan's domestic and foreign policies, 
regarding him as a more committed conservative ideologue than 
Nixon. But Goldwater did not believe Reagan could win sufficient 
support at the Republican National Convention and feared a cam¬ 
paign by him would simply allow a liberal Republican to reap the 
benefit of a conservative split. In June 1968 Goldwater attempted 
to make the case more emphatically to Reagan. He predicted that 
Nixon could win on the first ballot, above all if he gained the sup¬ 
port of large states like Texas and California. He reminded Reagan 
of the political benefits of not standing in the likely nominee's way: 
"California, which means you, could become the leading power in 
the Republican Party if Nixon were assured of victory because of 
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a decision on your part to release your delegates together with a 
statement that your vote would go to Dick." "If we want to make 
sure that Rockefeller does not go to the convention with any possi¬ 
ble chance of being nominated," Goldwater went on, "then a deci¬ 
sion on your part along the lines I am suggesting would certainly 
do the trick." 28 The Reagan campaign was a means of publicizing 
conservative power and pushing Nixon to the right, but Goldwa¬ 
ter was correct that it could not achieve the conservative goal of 
achieving more immediate political power. 

While much of the conservative grassroots preferred a Reagan 
nomination, conservative leaders had good reason to expect much 
from a Nixon victory. Nixon's courting of the Right was comple¬ 
mented by the development of a team of conservative policy ana¬ 
lysts, including Buchanan and William Gavin as speechwriters, 
Richard Kleindienst, who had worked on Goldwater's campaign, 
the economists Paul McCracken, Arthur Burns, Martin Anderson, 
and Alan Greenspan, and Richard Allen, who was responsible for 
foreign policy research. Nixon was also understood to have the 
support of a military advisory council that included the former 
chairs of the JCS Adm. Arthur Radford and Gen. Nathan Twining. 29 

Both Radford and Twining were forceful advocates of Eisen¬ 
hower's "New Look" defense policies and publicly emphasized 
the necessity of relying more heavily on air and naval forces over 
the use of ground troops. Radford is credited with having first 
articulated the domino analogy of the probable spread of com¬ 
munism in Southeast Asia, in which each defeated country would 
cause its neighbor to topple also. As early as 1954 he advocated 
the employment of air strikes to thwart the Vietnamese advance 
during the siege of Dien Bien Phu and later recommended that 
the United States initiate a preemptive strike against the PRC in 
order to forestall an attack against Quemoy and Matsu, islands in 
the Taiwan Strait claimed by Taiwan. In 1958 Twining advised that 
the United States use any and all means to prevent the loss of the 
islands. 30 

Buchanan became highly active in reassuring those who sus¬ 
pected Nixon was a liberal masked by conservative rhetoric. He 
publicly declared his admiration for Buckley, one of many acts 
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that both placated the Right and encouraged the association of 
Nixon with National Review. 31 In late 1967 the magazine ran a pro¬ 
file of Nixon, and Buckley invited him to appear on his television 
show. Firing Line. Rusher's continuing efforts on behalf of Reagan 
prevented the board of National Review from formally endorsing 
Nixon before the convention in Miami in August, but the associa¬ 
tion between Nixon and the leaders of the conservative movement 
was becoming increasingly obvious. Rusher described, with some 
lament, the scene at Miami: "On the convention floor ... Nixon but¬ 
tons were sported by many another hero" of the Goldwater battle 
of 1964, including "incontestable conservatives like John Tower 
and Peter O'Donnell of Texas, Strom Thurmond and Roger Mil- 
liken of South Carolina, 'Bo' Calloway of Georgia, Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois,... Carl Curtis of Nebraska, Charlton Lyons of Louisiana 
and a score of others." 32 Chamberlain declared shortly after the 
convention that Clif White's effort to rally conservative delegates 
in support of Reagan failed largely because Thurmond and Lyons 
refused to renounce their support of Nixon, so that "the linchpins 
in the Nixon pre-balloting strategic construction held." 33 

At the convention Nixon made every effort to dispel conserva¬ 
tives' fears that his foreign policy would not accord with their aims. 
He remained ambiguous about his specific policies for Vietnam, 
speaking in terms of "peace with honor" rather than articulating 
concrete means for achieving U.S. victory. Commentators reported 
that Nixon had a secret plan for ending the war, a plan he did not 
want to reveal for fear of undermining the Johnson administra¬ 
tion's efforts to secure peace during 1968. Nixon never personally 
mentioned a secret plan, and in fact he had no such plan but did 
nothing to dispel the myth that he did. 34 Nixon's vagueness about 
future policy notwithstanding, he was praised by conservatives. 
His statement to the Committee on Resolutions of the Republi¬ 
can National Committee, in which he declared that the Johnson 
administration had wasted the "massive military superiority" of 
the United States in Vietnam, was interpreted by Human Events 
as an indication of his favored course of action. 35 Referring to the 
management of the war, Nixon stated simply, "The fact is that 
our men have not been out-fought; the Administration has been 
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out-thought." 36 Nixon was somewhat less equivocating in describ¬ 
ing his proposed foreign policy strategy to southern conservatives 
on August 6. His meeting with the southern Republicans came 
shortly after Reagan attempted to stake his claim to the hard line in 
foreign policy during his address to the Republican Platform Com¬ 
mittee. In protecting the "national best interest," Reagan declared, 
it "is vital that we prevent the expansion of communist power 
in Southeast Asia." "Abandonment of our allies in Vietnam," he 
warned, "would open the way to greater aggression." 

Critically, Reagan accepted the possibility of a settlement in 
Vietnam that might be less than total military victory: "Only when 
we increase the effectiveness of our allies' forces in Vietnam, only 
when political and economic pressures are brought to bear in the 
world arena, can we have productive peace talks. Our goal must 
never be less than an honorable peace—one which refuses to hand 
over South Vietnam—and Southeast Asia—to the Communists." 37 
Nixon needed to stand firm on Vietnam if he was to retain conser¬ 
vative support, a factor that no doubt influenced the content of his 
presentation to southern conservatives. 

Jeffrey Kimball attests that Nixon's "closed-door, off-the-record 
remarks" hinted at a policy tactic that has since been described as 
the "madman theory," the idea that excessive or irrational force 
might be used if the enemy did not comply with American demands 
within a reasonable period of time. Nixon, reflecting the dominant 
view within the party, believed that Eisenhower's "subtle diplo¬ 
matic threat in May 1953 to use atomic bombs against the Chinese 
and North Koreans so intimidated the Communists that they sub¬ 
sequently compromised some of their demands at the Panmunjom 
talks," thus bringing an end to the war on terms more favorable to 
the United States. 38 While it can be disputed that Nixon intended 
to base his policy for ending the Vietnam War or for dealing with 
the communist threat on the madman theory, he certainly hinted 
at the likely use of force to coerce the enemy into negotiating dur¬ 
ing his meeting with conservative Republicans. Regarding Viet¬ 
nam, he stated that he would follow Eisenhower's means for end¬ 
ing the Korean War: "We'll be militarily strong and diplomatically 
strong." 39 Nixon knew that conservatives would respond positively 
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to his allusion to Eisenhower's alleged threats to the Chinese and 
North Koreans in 1953. Although many conservatives had opposed 
the nature of the settlement in Korea, there was widespread accord 
with regard to the means by which Eisenhower was believed to 
have compelled the enemy to negotiate. Writing in December 1968, 
Paul Scott of Human Events declared that President Eisenhower's 
warning to Beijing that the United States would "use all military 
force necessary to end the conflict. . . caused the Chinese and the 
North Koreans to agree to a cease-fire in Korea." 40 

Nixon reiterated his recent attack on the administration's "fail¬ 
ure to train and equip the South Vietnamese, both for fighting their 
own war now and for the task of defending their own country after 
the war is settled." 41 In doing so he hinted at a policy of handing the 
war over to the South Vietnamese, a course that would become the 
cornerstone of his plans to extricate the United States from fighting 
in Southeast Asia. But conservatives were more focused on his sug¬ 
gestion that he would follow Eisenhower's example and use the 
threat of overwhelming force to bring about acceptable negotia¬ 
tions. Strength in diplomacy, Nixon made clear, was to be founded 
on military and economic power: "What we've got to do is walk 
softly and carry a big stick and we can have peace in this world. 
And that is what we are going to do." Hinting at the potential use 
of U.S. power, he declared, "I'll tell you one thing. I played a little 
poker when I was in the Navy.... I learned something.... When a 
guy didn't have the cards, he talked awfully big. But when he had 
the cards, he just sat there—had that cold look in his eyes. Now 
we've got the cards." 42 

By August 1968 Nixon appeared to have moved more firmly 
toward accepting a possible U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam. 43 
In March he continued to reject withdrawal and urged Johnson 
to maintain pressure on the enemy, but he increasingly relied on 
the use of nonmilitary measures to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. 44 To his conservative supporters, however, he main¬ 
tained assurances that where Vietnam was concerned, "I certainly 
do not intend to change my position in the hope of gaining their 
[his critics'] approval." 45 Nixon acquiesced in accepting the need 
for a reduction in troops, but he promoted the use of airpower to 
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force the North Vietnamese to comply with American terms for 
ending the war. The war could easily be shortened, he claimed, if 
the American people gave their full support to the effort, thereby 
denying the enemy the encouragement of domestic division. 46 Rec¬ 
ognizing the limits of continued public support of the war, conser¬ 
vative leaders were satisfied to endorse this position. 

Certainly many pro-victory analysts concluded that Nixon's 
position on Vietnam was equivocal. Soon after Nixon's nomination 
victory. Rusher argued that the "Republican Party, including Mr. 
Nixon, is purposely ambiguous in its Vietnam platform in order to 
get votes." Rusher was, at the time, implicitly supporting Nixon's 
campaign in opposition to Wallace and asserted during the debate 
that both Humphrey and Wallace were employing similar tactics 
of ambiguity in order to maximize voter support. 47 Others seemed 
more convinced that Nixon was the candidate "pledged to the 
early and victorious conclusion of the war in Vietnam." 48 Nixon's 
peace with honor was adopted almost at face value, without a great 
deal of analysis of its actual meaning or the methods by which it 
was to be achieved. Rather, pro-war supporters of Nixon relied on 
his foreign policy experience, his reputation as an arch-anticom- 
munist, and his guarantee that there would be peace in Vietnam 
but no surrender. Conservatives realized that Nixon had shifted 
toward acceptance of a negotiated settlement and understood that 
his public position on how to end the war was ambiguous. Nixon's 
attempts to win over conservative leaders, coupled with his con¬ 
tinued public commitment to anticommunism, allowed conserva¬ 
tives to overcome their potential anxieties about Nixon's handling 
of the war. 

Both YAF and the ACU endorsed Nixon's candidacy once he 
had won the nomination. On September 24,1968, Arnold Steinberg 
of YAF wrote to Buckley that the "Liberty Lobby [a far-right orga¬ 
nization that opposed Nixon] and the Wallace people are disturbed 
that YAF ranks are solid for Nixon, so they have circulated stories 
about national YAF firing pro-Wallace leaders. Fact: one resigna¬ 
tion, no firings." 49 In October 1968 the ACU issued a statement 
unanimously adopted by the board of directors, which included 
Rusher and Meyer of National Review and Rep. John Ashbrook. 
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Nixon, the ACU declared, "can not only unify this increasingly 
divided nation, but redirect it toward the ideals of true conserva¬ 
tism." In the "field of foreign affairs," furthermore, "he will hold 
a firm line against the forces of totalitarianism and international 
Communism which continue to threaten the peace of the world." 50 
Public displays of support for Nixon were matched by private 
demonstrations of gratitude from the Nixon team. In October 1968 
John Mitchell, Nixon's campaign manager, wrote to Buckley, "Your 
fidelity is a trust which both Dick and I gratefully hold at home or 
abroad." 51 Rusher maintained, as did many conservative leaders, 
that the Republican "convention was not only largely composed 
of but firmly dominated by conservatives from beginning to end, 
and when Richard Nixon was nominated it was because, and only 
because, a majority of the conservatives present had decided to 
support him." 52 

Vietnam and Electoral Politics 

The Vietnam War impacted all aspects of politics during 1968, not 
leastthepresidentialelection.Whilethe Democrats divided, publicly 
and acrimoniously, over the war, radical anti-war protest reached 
a climax at the Democratic National Convention in Chicago. Since 
1967 increasing numbers of Americans had turned against the war 
and believed that military progress was unlikely. The complexities 
of public responses to the war, however, ensured that most Ameri¬ 
cans did not direct their support to anti-war Democrats. Certainly 
they showed only limited acceptance of the violent protests that 
engulfed Chicago. In most cases the protests invoked widespread 
public anger at the anti-war movement. Vietnam therefore became 
associated with disorder at home, and Nixon's rhetoric on restor¬ 
ing law and order appealed to those frustrated with anti-war dem¬ 
onstrations, much as it did to those who opposed the civil rights 
movement. As Colin Dueck rightly comments, Vietnam's associa¬ 
tion with social unrest at home "redounded against the Democrats, 
since this disorder had occurred on their watch, and was widely 
resented even by millions of their core constituents." It ultimately 
weakened Humphrey's electoral chances. 53 
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Despite his failure to delineate his plans for ending the conflict, 
Nixon succeeded in capitalizing on public frustrations with the 
war. Nixon's refusal to commit himself on Vietnam during the 
campaign was explained by claims that he did not wish to jeop¬ 
ardize the chances of peace as steps were made toward negotia¬ 
tion during the autumn of 1968. 54 Nixon had come to believe that 
a military solution to the war was improbable, but he continued to 
privately oppose Johnson's handling of the war. While he stated 
that he would not comment on the war because of his hopes for the 
Paris peace talks, Nixon's failure to fully endorse the talks implied 
his preference for a militaristic solution. He also wished to keep his 
adversaries in the international arena guessing as to his possible 
actions and was, from a purely political point of view, reluctant to 
challenge policies that might prove successful or popular with the 
public before the election in November. 

Although reflecting frustration with the candidate's decision to 
operate "under a self-imposed moratorium on discussion of the 
war in order ... to give the peace talks a chance to succeed," Human 
Events echoed the dominant conservative belief that Nixon did not 
suffer from an overly zealous commitment to the Paris talks or to 
the policies of the past. 55 Nixon's image as a hawk and the sugges¬ 
tion that he had a secret plan to swiftly end the war sufficed to win 
over both committed pro-victory hawks and a public increasingly 
tired of the seemingly endless war. As Rowland Evans and Rob¬ 
ert Novak stated in 1971, Nixon's policy was "Delphic, susceptible 
to favorable interpretation by dove and hawk alike." 56 Nixon had 
never in fact mentioned a secret plan, but he allowed this misrep¬ 
resentation of his position to serve his political goals. By carefully 
refusing to be drawn out on the issue, he avoided having to dis¬ 
abuse his varied supporters of their interpretations of his Vietnam 
strategies. 57 

While avoiding public commentary, Nixon took private steps 
to ensure that the peace negotiations, slowly being organized at 
Paris, did not advance. Through the medium of a Republican activ¬ 
ist, Anna Chennault, he urged President Nguyen Van Thieu not 
to endorse the negotiations until after the November election. 58 
Henry Kissinger, Rockefeller's former foreign policy adviser, also 
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put out a back channel of information on the Paris talks through 
his contacts with Richard Allan and John Mitchell. 59 The compet¬ 
ing voices coming from the Nixon camp might have alerted those 
committed to victory in Vietnam to the probability that peace with 
honor would yield no such clear-cut objective. Indeed, in 1968 Rep. 
Melvin Laird, a Republican from Wisconsin who had long been 
a staunch supporter of the war, began calling for a withdrawal 
of American forces. Laird was closely associated with the Nixon 
camp during the campaign, and his calls for withdrawal might 
have worried his fellow conservatives. Yet Laird focused on reduc¬ 
ing the American role rather than ending the war, and he gave no 
hint of a unilateral withdrawal or any form of American bugout 
or surrender. Ultimately, Laird, who had publicly criticized John¬ 
son's handling of the war since September 1966, proved effective in 
reinforcing the hawkishness of possible withdrawal and negotia¬ 
tion. Conservatives were still convinced of the necessity of employ¬ 
ing forceful measures to successfully conclude the war, but they 
moved ever closer to a more flexible interpretation of victory in 
Vietnam. Their faith in Nixon was reinforced by the policy options 
promoted by the Democratic candidate. 

Humphrey's announced support for a bombing halt was made 
on September 30, 1968, apparently without the backing or prior 
knowledge of Joltnson. During a telephone conversation with 
Nixon that evening, the president stated, "I have not read it [Hum¬ 
phrey's speech]. I just had the press secretary call me with the flash 
that he [Humphrey] says... he'll stop the bombing—if elected. And 
then it indicates that he has to have direct or indirect, or deed or 
act, assurance that they will respect the DMZ [demilitarized zone], 
I don't know really what he is saying." 60 Humphrey's position dis¬ 
tanced him greatly from the policy of the Johnson administration 
and served only to enhance pro-war activism in favor of Nixon. 
Although Humphrey continued to demand North Vietnam's resto¬ 
ration of the DMZ as a prerequisite for any halt in the U.S. bombing 
of North Vietnam, his statement enhanced his credibility among 
the peace movement. But Humphrey's position permanently alien¬ 
ated conservative Democrats such as Sen. John Stennis, who were 
already bothered by his domestic policy preferences, and divided 
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the Democratic Party even more. Not surprisingly, Nixon, to show 
his resolve to disrupt the enemy's confidence and surety, took the 
opportunity to lambaste his opponent for risking the lives of Amer¬ 
ican troops. Sen. Everett Dirksen organized a debate in the Senate 
and concluded that the vice president's position had effectively 
lost the war. Nixon's running mate. Gov. Spiro Agnew, added that 
Humphrey's position amounted to sending additional enemy divi¬ 
sions into the field. 61 Nixon was reluctant to overtly accuse his rival 
of political maneuvering and instead tried to appear to be above 
the political fray by stating that he would go to Saigon to achieve 
peace, much as Eisenhower had promised to go to Korea for the 
same reason in 1950. But many of Nixon's fellow Republicans 
showed no such restraint. Reagan, for instance, said he thought it 
"tragic that American lives are being played with this way," while 
Tower noted that the "the whole thing smacks of politics." 62 

Humphrey's campaign chances lost little from the opposition 
of such figures; his position on domestic affairs, particularly his 
successful legislative record on behalf of the Great Society, made 
him abhorrent to most conservatives in his own party. His effort 
on behalf of international disarmament and his role in securing the 
Test Ban Treaty of 1963 assured the opposition of conservative anti¬ 
communists both within and outside the Democratic Party fold. His 
position on Vietnam, however, did much to weaken the resolve of 
pro-war groups traditionally affiliated with the Democratic Party. 
Nixon had courted the pro-war labor vote during the campaign, 
and Humphrey's newfound backing from the peace movement 
threatened to further erode his credibility among increasingly 
resentful antiprotest labor voters. The AFL-CIO platform propos¬ 
als, released on July 29, 1968, declared that "every reasonable step 
consistent with our national interest should be taken to secure 
in the Paris negotiations an honorable and just settlement of the 
conflict in Viet Nam." This position was not wholly inconsistent 
with Humphrey's efforts to encourage the North Vietnamese pro¬ 
pensity to negotiate. 63 The fierce anticommunism of the AFL-CIO 
leaders George Meaney and Jay Lovestone was reflected, however, 
in their preference for a policy that would force the Hanoi govern¬ 
ment to positively advance negotiations. They asserted that "our 
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government should continue to take all measures necessary for 
safeguarding the independence and freedom of South Vietnam." 64 
Like their conservative allies in the pro-war movement, the labor 
leadership was not convinced that Humphrey's apparent conces¬ 
sion to the enemy was the most effective means of achieving this 
overarching goal. The major source of opposition to Humphrey's 
position came, however, from conservatives within his own party. 
Johnson, meanwhile, remained as fearful as ever that conservative 
Democrats would abandon him on his Vietnam strategies. 

While reluctant to be seen to be following Humphrey's lead, the 
administration did decide to initiate a bombing halt shortly before 
the election. President Johnson announced that the administration 
had agreed to a halt of all air, naval, and artillery bombardment 
of North Vietnam on October 31. The cessation was predicated 
on enemy assurances regarding the reestablishment of the DMZ, 
a pledge that cities in the south would not be attacked, and an 
agreement to enter productive negotiations with the government 
of South Vietnam. Deciding on whether or not to pursue the halt 
in order to stimulate negotiations at Paris had not been easy for 
the administration. Now, the Johnson White House faced the addi¬ 
tional quandary of attempting to ensure that the move was not 
construed as merely a "political stratagem." 65 Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford described the fear of Sen. Richard Russell of Geor¬ 
gia, an old guard southern conservative, that neither friend nor foe 
would interpret the bombing halt as a genuine effort to end the war. 
Russell was afraid it would be interpreted as a political move by 
the administration. Clifford, disagreeing that Russell's misgivings 
were well grounded, maintained that the halt would be publicly 
recognized as a sound attempt to negotiate a settlement ending the 
war. As Johnson rightly feared, the administration's conservative 
opponents were unlikely to allow the administration to push this 
message without opposition. Keeping his conservative friends on 
board thus became an imperative. 

Johnson's telephone conversation with his longtime friend Rus¬ 
sell on October 23,1968, highlights the means by which the admin¬ 
istration attempted to associate a bombing halt with a hard-line 
strategy in Vietnam. Russell, like many southern Democrats, did 
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not possess the same ideological commitment to the war as intel¬ 
lectual and Republican conservatives, but he was loath to accept 
what could be interpreted as unilateral American concessions and 
fearful of playing politics with Vietnam in light of American losses. 
Johnson began by informing Russell that Gen. Creighton Abrams, 
commander of Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, “thinks 
it [the bombing halt] is desirable." Despite North Vietnamese 
demands for a seven-day lapse between the cessation of bombing 
and their termination of certain military measures, Johnson said, 
"We've told them that in no case would we go any longer than two 
or three days. . . . [W]e're not going to sit there on our fanny and 
let you tear down the Saigon government by waiting seven days 
and letting the people think that we've sold them out." Crucially, 
Johnson assured Russell that Abrams had been given "authority 
to act on his own to respond to violations of the DMZ." Gen. Earle 
Wheeler, Johnson assured Russell, had also stated that the enemy 
"can never do anything in that country [South Vietnam] unless 
they do hit the cities. So if they do agree not to hit the cities, it is a 
great military concession." Johnson's emphasis on the administra¬ 
tion's unwillingness to compromise too much in order to advance 
the negotiations at Paris, and his continued insistence that U.S. mil¬ 
itary leaders in both Vietnam and Washington backed the measure, 
served as a necessary means of carrying the pro-war element in the 
Democratic Party. 

Johnson was overly positive in assessing the extent of enemy 
concessions, especially in his claim that even if Hanoi refused to 
agree to refrain from hitting the cities, "but just don't do it," that 
could count as a meaningful compromise. Johnson's stress on the 
approbation of the military leaders proved to be a powerful way 
of convincing Russell of the merit of the proposition, but he also 
claimed that "our diplomats think that [North Vietnam's willing¬ 
ness to enter negotiations with the government of South Vietnam] 
... says to all the NLF and the Communists that [Hanoi has] finally 
come around to doing something they said they'd never do—they 
really recognize them," which "really strengthens" Saigon. 

Such assurances, coupled with the military's endorsement of the 
measure, strengthened the administration's case. It was, however. 
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the necessity of responding to enemy moves toward compromise 
and the possibility that Johnson's failure to do so would make him 
"look bad in history" that strengthened conservative Democrats' 
support for the halt. The president made clear his and the mili¬ 
tary's resolve, asserting that enemy violations of the agreements 
would result in all bets being off and might result in the bombing 
of Hanoi. Russell's response showed his unvarying insistence on 
taking a strong line with the North Vietnamese—"I don't think 
you have any other option but to do that. . . . Otherwise, it would 
make us look bad"—a position that revealed his ongoing pref¬ 
erence for a military solution as a means of ensuring American 
credibility. 66 Russell's position also reflected hawkish skepticism 
that the communist enemy would comply with the conditions 
for the bombing halt. Still arguing for a military solution, hawks 
who agreed to refrain from renouncing the bombing halt did so 
not only for political reasons but also because they realized that 
Hanoi's continued belligerence might lead U.S. fighter planes 
back to North Vietnam. Party loyalty, far more than faith in the 
efficacy of a bombing halt, determined the position of conserva¬ 
tive Democrats like Russell. 

Johnson's efforts to keep leading conservatives in his camp and 
the acquiescence of the three presidential candidates did much to 
blunt the potential backlash of hawks. Yet while the Nixon camp 
remained coy about the potential consequences of the halt and 
maintained a public image of standing with the commander in 
chief, many of Nixon's supporters were less cooperative. In mid- 
October Human Events alleged that Johnson had rejected the mil¬ 
itary's advice to bomb the recently reconstructed base at Thanh 
Hoa, "the largest military supply depot in North Viet Nam," 
because he did not want to "blow up" the peace talks "before the 
November election." The ACU activist and journalist Ralph de 
Toledano averred that "not one of President Johnson's military 
advisers takes [the position that military victory is impossible], 
. . . [I]n fact, just the contrary is true. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
pleaded with the White House to allow them to win the war in 
Viet Nam as a prelude to diplomatic negotiations." 67 Human Events 
reported on General Wheeler's meeting with a group of senators. 
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led by Russell. Wheeler was said to have stated that since the 
bombing pause of March 1968 the "North Vietnamese have been 
able to repair the bridges and railroads as far south as Thanh Hoa, 
which is just below the 20th parallel." As a result, "Hanoi has now 
been able to move supplies night and day as far south as the 20th 
parallel 'for free/ and ... Thanh Hoa itself today is nothing but one 
tremendous military depot which is putting U.S. forces in South 
Viet Nam at a terrible disadvantage." Wheeler was also reported 
to have stated that North Vietnam had completely rebuilt its air¬ 
fields since March. Human Events contended that Russell's group 
of senators had urged the president to resume and intensify the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 68 Following the halt, a Human Events 
column remarked, "It is as though LBJ were calling Ho Chi Minh 
on the phone and begging him, oh please, to start real negotiations 
or pretend to do so, before November 5." 69 

Republicans took up this line in order to further discredit the 
Democrats' position on Vietnam. Senator Thurmond issued a press 
release delineating the possible political motivations behind the 
move. "[Mjany will view this unilateral cessation of bombing with 
suspicion," he declared, "and question why the Administration 
waited until five days before the election to announce this action." 70 
One southern newspaper urged its readers to recognize the sole 
political reaction to the latest administration move regarding Viet¬ 
nam: "Election of Nixon, Defeat of HHH Vital after Bombing Halt." 
The enemy could have made this move toward peace at any time, 
according to the editors of the Shreveport Times. They "know full 
well that they would have a lot easier time favorable to them for 
ending the war dealing with Humphrey than with Richard Nixon.. 
.. Nixon IS the one the nation must have in the White House if there 
is to be hope for peace with honor." 71 More hard-line conservatives 
were aware, as de Toledano charged in October, that the presiden¬ 
tial candidates had "done little to confront the Johnson adminis¬ 
tration" regarding the possibility of military victory. 72 But Nixon's 
ambiguous talk of peace with honor had, by late 1968, become syn¬ 
onymous with much of the pro-war movement's understanding of 
victory in Vietnam. Nixon avoided the image of extreme hawk by 
standing behind the president's moves toward peace and thereby 
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did not alienate support among a public increasingly frustrated 
by the long war. But his strong opposition to Humphrey's policies 
emboldened the Republican candidate's image as an advocate of 
victory in Vietnam among the pro-war movement. 

Conservatives' belief that they had played a prominent, even 
decisive, role in Nixon's success in 1968 led to no less than eupho¬ 
ria at his presidential victory, a victory they believed offered a 
mandate for bold action. 73 Senator Tower's appointment as chair 
of the Nixon-Agnew Key Issues Committee buoyed such hopes. 
With reference to Vietnam, Tower, commenting on a confidential 
Johnson administration report in early December 1968, immedi¬ 
ately demonstrated little faith in the efficacy of the administration's 
policy. The report, Vietnam: The Situation and Alternative Strategies, 
largely accepted the view of the intelligence community that much 
of the bombing of North Vietnam had been ineffective in either 
destroying war material or reducing the rate of infiltration into 
the South. Claiming that the more limited bombing campaign of 
March 31 to November 1,1968, proved more effective in disrupting 
the enemy, the report's authors tried to debunk the hawkish view 
that the situation in Vietnam could be resolved simply by relying 
on more airpower. They argued that if any generalization could 
be made about the bombing it was that "the more we bombed the 
more he has infiltrated and the more he has been aggressive in the 
South." A resumption of the bombing would probably lead to a 
breakdown in the Paris talks and also reap significant "domestic 
political costs." 74 

Tower sharply disagreed with the report's findings, accusing the 
Johnson administration of not being wholly forthcoming about the 
situation in Vietnam. The administration was "keeping [a] lid on 
[the] seriousness of enemy buildup in Cambodia and just north of 
[the] DMZ." The "transfer of goods down the DMZ by road, rail 
and ship is at an all-time record pace," he claimed, while the "siz¬ 
able enemy force just inside Cambodia can threaten Saigon at will"; 
a "terrorist campaign has been ordered for December and started 
5-6 December." 75 The North Vietnamese, according to Tower, had 
fundamentally violated all of the conditions on which the admin¬ 
istration had agreed to a cessation of bombing. He surmised that 
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the "enemy is becoming convinced we will capitulate under con¬ 
ditions he finds agreeable," a circumstance that required the new 
Nixon administration to "give the enemy more uncertainty and 
lesser expectations." In order to avoid a collapse of public confi¬ 
dence once it became obvious that "we face another year of hard 
fighting and talking," the new administration must make clear that 
there was, in reality, no existing peace to be lost. 

Charging that for "RN's sake and options we must put the facts 
on the record for the American people and we must shake up the 
enemy's confidence," Tower argued that the new administration 
should "take a page from the 1952 book when Ike remained silent, 
but [Sen. William] Knowland, [Sen. Robert] Taft, [Secretary of State 
John Foster] Dulles and others conducted a carefully orchestrated 
campaign of public comment in effect threatening the Chinese that 
dire things were ahead for them unless Korea fighting stopped." 
Tower urged the Republican Party to use foreign policy experts 
to point out to the public that the lame-duck president tolerated 
an enemy buildup and allowed Hanoi to violate the agreement 
reached in October. Johnson thereby bequeathed a dire military 
situation to Nixon. The North Vietnamese, Tower concluded, 
"are moving to present the new President with a position of such 
strength that he must capitulate at Paris. So far they hear nothing 
to discourage them." 76 

Tower may have wondered if his message was being heard, 
but conservatives in general appeared confident that Nixon's key 
advisers echoed the conservative senator's position. Human Events 
commented in late December that "President-elect Nixon is con¬ 
vinced he must wind up the Viet Nam war in from six to eight 
months either through negotiations or new military action." Laird, 
Nixon's appointee as secretary of defense, was reported to have 
recommended a "win the war or get out" strategy, while Eisen¬ 
hower was alleged to have told Nixon that "the threat of a bombing 
resumption is a powerful weapon that he could use to force Hanoi 
to agree to a cease-fire." Human Events reported that several of the 
president-elect's advisers "want Nixon to send a secret warning to 
Hanoi that if a ceasefire is not agreed on by February 1 he will be 
forced to use all military force necessary to end the conflict." 77 
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This line reflected conservatives' efforts to promote their under¬ 
standing of peace with honor, which was based on the expectation 
that the new administration would respond with force to the ene¬ 
my's transgressions and conclusively secure the freedom of South 
Vietnam. While people like Tower did not disregard intelligence 
analyses of the limited value of strategic bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam, they continued to profess that pressuring the enemy, even 
by threatening the use of immense force, could compel the North 
Vietnamese to abandon their campaign in South Vietnam. Contin¬ 
ued conservative faith in Nixon was not absolute, however; it was 
dependent on administration action and the formulation of policy 
by his White House. 

The Development of Nixon's Vietnam Strategy 

Conservatives' jubilation at Nixon's victory was more short-lived 
than even his conservative critics predicted. The president's hard¬ 
line stance in early 1969, attributed by Evans and Novak to his 
fear of alienating conservatives, seemed to waver by the end of 
his six-month grace period. 78 His appointments record left most 
conservatives aghast, particularly in regard to his apparent failure 
to overhaul the State Department and his selection of liberals such 
as Daniel Patrick Moynihan and Robert Finch for key domestic 
policy positions. 79 In January the ACU called on conservatives to 
assert their political influence on the new administration, paying 
special attention to avoidance of a "coalition government." 80 The 
ACU was angered by Nixon's failure to select most of its recom¬ 
mended appointees; it said the first six weeks of the administration 
were "disappointing." 81 

The ACU's attack was not entirely effective, however. Dent, 
a Nixon aide, withdrew from the organization in protest, while 
Goldwater charged that responsible conservatives were applaud¬ 
ing, not criticizing, the president. 82 The next month the ACU 
undermined its position by stating that the organization did not 
regret its endorsement of Nixon but lamented the fact that "the 
foreign policy of America is being administered by many faceless 
and some notorious liberals who have been in control since the 
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New Deal." 83 Buckley remained behind the administration, but he 
commented on its "strange hiring policies." 84 In April 1969 Buck- 
ley wrote, "The ACU has come out and said bluntly what is on 
the minds of those Americans who made possible the election of 
Richard Nixon. That Mr. Nixon's performance, so far, is not alto¬ 
gether reassuring. These are complaints that are not altogether fair. 
It is much too early to know whether Mr. Nixon will freeze under 
the pressure of Communist salients, in Vietnam, at the negotiating 
table in Paris, in Berlin." 85 

Goldwater frequently attempted to advise the president and his 
aides on the need to overhaul government departments with great 
speed. His conclusion was grave: "While I have no indication that 
Dick is losing any control of the Party or the government, I am 
afraid of what is going on." Nixon had retained "those civilians in 
the Defense Department and State Department who have contrib¬ 
uted most to our dilemma around the world ... those people whose 
only interest is the disarmament of our country." Goldwater wrote 
also of "growing dissatisfaction among the members of Congress" 
because of the failure of Nixon's staff to inform them of the status 
of their recommendations for appointments. 86 Despite his personal 
distress over the rate of personnel change, Goldwater urged the 
public and his fellow conservatives to "be patient and give our new 
President a chance." 87 By April he became convinced that Nixon 
was perhaps doomed to suffer the fate of the Eisenhower admin¬ 
istration, which, he warned Nixon's congressional liaison Bryce 
Harlow, "lost control of the government." 88 Although he conceded 
in June that he had "batted just a marginal few points above zero 
at the White House this year," he assured Dent he would "not quit 
defending the administration." 89 This expression of loyalty would 
become a hallmark of Goldwater's position on Nixon's Vietnam 
strategies. 

Kissinger's appointment as assistant to the president for national 
security affairs came as a surprise to many, both hawk and dove, 
conservative and liberal. He was definitely an unusual choice, hav¬ 
ing had little to do with the Nixon team publicly, been most recently 
associated with Rockefeller, and having acted as a consultant to 
the Johnson administration. He was also, however, a staunch cold 
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warrior and an expert in foreign affairs. 90 Kissinger's appointment 
was welcomed by many liberals, including Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
the historian who had been a special assistant to President Ken¬ 
nedy, 91 while his national security team included a number of indi¬ 
viduals committed to "some kind of rapid withdrawal from Viet¬ 
nam." 92 Nixon's determination to dominate foreign policy has been 
well considered and acknowledged by scholars, and his appoint¬ 
ment of Kissinger was a way of doing so. 93 Kissinger's views cor¬ 
responded with many of Nixon's own, and his appointment was 
supported by many within the pro-war movement. National Review 
endorsed Kissinger and often cited his commitment to the war. In 
May Kissinger was reported as having said, "The commitment of 
500,000 Americans had settled the issue of the importance of Viet¬ 
nam. For what is involved now is confidence in American prom¬ 
ises. However fashionable it is to ridicule 'credibility' or 'prestige', 
they are not empty phrases; other nations can gear their actions to 
ours only if they can count on our steadfastness." 94 

Kissinger differed from most hawks in acknowledging the civil 
war characteristics of the war, at least in South Vietnam, but main¬ 
tained the position that for the sake of American credibility the 
Saigon government had to be buttressed and sustained. 95 Already 
committed to the disengagement of troops and denying that the 
war could be won on the ground, Kissinger favored a plan to com¬ 
bine broad diplomatic strategies with "irresistible military pres¬ 
sures." 96 His incline toward the "tough" option won the favor not 
only of Nixon but also of pro-war individuals, most notably Buck- 
ley. Buckley was sure that Kissinger would push for the initiation 
of a broad bombing campaign against North Vietnam in order to 
force negotiations. 

The ACU meanwhile charged that the composition of Kissing¬ 
er's staff, which included fourteen former Kennedy and Johnson 
advisors, ensured that "whatever policies in foreign affairs Presi¬ 
dent Nixon may choose to follow, the apparatus he has established 
to execute those policies is controlled by the very liberals who 
have weakened American power and prestige for two decades." 97 
The ACU's primary worry was Nixon's failure to overhaul the 
State Department and his appointment of liberal Republicans and 
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Democrats to White House positions. The group's criticisms were 
widely condemned by Goldwater and Tower. National Review was 
less hostile toward the new national security adviser, commenting 
that he would "render great service." 98 The disparate opinions of 
Kissinger in the early days of Nixon's presidency became more 
pronounced as the administration's foreign policy was revealed. To 
a certain extent the differences were a function of divergent foreign 
policy priorities, but, far more important, they related to differing 
perspectives on the relationship between the Nixon White House 
and the conservative movement. While the ACU wanted to high¬ 
light the weaknesses in Nixon's policies in order to signify the limi¬ 
tations of a bipartisan approach to foreign policy, the Republican 
Right was more interested in building effective political alliances. 
Personal political relations as well as the dictates of party politics 
therefore informed conservatives' diverse responses to the admin¬ 
istration's foreign policies. 

Buckley was a close friend of Kissinger and later took credit 
for having introduced him to the Nixon team through Mitchell. 99 
Writing in December 1968, Allan Ryskind, the Capitol Hill editor 
of Human Events, sought Buckley's advice on Kissinger's position 
regarding Vietnam. The editors of Human Events had recently pub¬ 
lished a favorable article on Kissinger, which resulted in the edito¬ 
rial board "catching some flack." Ryskind, having read Kissinger's 
work and consulted such exalted figures within the conservative 
movement as Robert Strausz-Hupe and Fritz Kramer, concluded 
that "Kissinger is fairly hard-line on the subject of Communism," 
but he complained that the "[Adam] Yarmolinsky-Schlesinger- 
[John Kenneth] Galbraith laurels for Kissinger have scared off a 
number of conservatives." Ryskind's problem lay primarily with 
Kissinger's preferred policies for Vietnam. He stated that both 
"Fritz Kramer and David Martin (Dodd's office) believe Kissinger 
to be something of a hawk, but the newspaper accounts suggest 
he was opposed to the northern bombings and would generally 
like us to get out on almost any terms." 100 Buckley showed little 
distress that the charges of Kissinger's supposed dovishness might 
be accurate, stating to a conservative opponent of the new national 
security adviser, "I am at this moment especially convinced that 
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Henry Kissinger is a great patriot, and that you will one day come 
to agree about that." 101 

On the day Ryskind conveyed conservatives' doubts about Kiss¬ 
inger to Buckley, Kissinger also communicated with Buckley: "I 
. . . appreciate the support and confidence that you have shown. 
Please remember that you will always have an open line to my 
office." 102 Buckley was not, however, the only source of Kissinger's 
support among conservatives. James Burnham had views similar 
to Kissinger's regarding the intention of the Soviet Union and its 
potential role in ending the war. 103 Buckley and Burnham were con¬ 
vinced that Kissinger's role in the administration would be posi¬ 
tive and that the new national security adviser was committed to 
adopting a hard-line policy toward the North Vietnamese. 

Nixon's choice of secretary of defense proved less controversial 
within the pro-war community. Although during the campaign 
Laird indicated his support for conditional withdrawal, he too was 
seen as a hard-line cold warrior. Like many conservatives, he ques¬ 
tioned the wisdom of a land war in Asia in 1964, yet also criticized 
the administration's emphasis on limited war following engage¬ 
ment. 104 De Toledano described Laird as having "mostly been part 
of what can almost be called the 'conservative caucus'" in the 
House of Representatives, while Rusher praised Laird's appoint¬ 
ment. 105 Laird was, however, shrewdly aware of the potential for 
greater domestic opposition to the war and to the administration 
and the Republican Party if the conflict dragged on indefinitely. 
He understood that many Americans had been attracted to Nixon 
because of their opposition to the anti-war movement and his focus 
on law and order. They might defect from the president if the war 
was not ended and peace with honor not achieved. Laird therefore 
came to office determined to deflect such negative political conse¬ 
quences by dramatically and rapidly reducing the level of direct 
U.S. involvement in the war, particularly with regard to American 
troop and casualty levels. Laird's hope that such measures would 
signal America's good intentions to Hanoi and induce the enemy 
to negotiate was more fully accepted by his cabinet colleague in 
the State Department, William Rogers. Rogers's more dovish posi¬ 
tion troubled those who were committed to victory in Vietnam, yet 
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their qualms were diminished by Nixon's distinct influence on the 
formation of foreign policy. 

Much in the first months of the Nixon administration war¬ 
ranted conservative questioning of Nixon's foreign policy but little 
caused outright anxiety. The announcement in March of plans for 
the development of an anti-ballistic missile (ABM) system was an 
opportunity to gain some "mileage" with the "conservative ele¬ 
ment," according to Bob Haldeman, Nixon's chief of staff. 106 While 
in the early sixties many conservatives had denied the efficacy of 
a defense policy based on deterrence, by 1969 the ABM was wel¬ 
comed as a demonstration of American commitment to make its 
deterrent threat more real. Nixon's assurances to Republican lead¬ 
ers that plans for the international Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons Treaty, which had opened for signatories in 1968, were 
too advanced to be abandoned met with some resistance, including 
that of Sen. Gordon Allott. Senator Dirksen, however, argued that 
Republicans must support the measure for political reasons, while 
Senator Tower opined that the ninety-day escape clause made 
the treaty relatively meaningless. Disconcerted by the euphoria 
attached to the treaty, however. Tower begged leave of the presi¬ 
dent to vote against it. 107 Each of these events highlighted the con¬ 
servatives' apprehensions about U.S. military strength vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, an issue that remained the dominant focus of con¬ 
servative efforts throughout the Nixon administration. The events 
also underscored the extent to which domestic politics would affect 
how conservative Republicans interpreted the president's foreign 
policies. 

Administration policy regarding Vietnam emerged incremen¬ 
tally over the course of Nixon's first six months in office. Nixon 
took office with the expectation and intention of ending the war 
and ending it successfully in his first year in office. The strategy 
of Vietnamization, a phrase coined by Laird to avert the charac¬ 
teristics of abandonment associated with de-Americanization, 
ultimately emerged at the heart of administration policy. Its prin¬ 
cipal aim was to transfer combat and support duties from Amer¬ 
ican to newly trained and equipped South Vietnamese forces. It 
depended heavily on strengthening the Saigon government and its 
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armed forces to withstand possible North Vietnamese and domes¬ 
tic communist attack. Yet, as originally conceived in early 1969, 
Vietnamization was coupled with plans for decisive military and 
diplomatic campaigns designed to end the war on terms commen¬ 
surate with the primary aims of the United States. Steering a course 
between the alternative strategies advocated by his main advisers, 
Nixon did not rule out a sensational military attack intended to 
leave North Vietnam no choice but to capitulate, and he was not 
willing to undermine public support by hastily resuming bombing 
of North Vietnam. Laird's touting of Vietnamization can be seen 
in precisely these terms. It was a purely political move on his part, 
one designed to pacify the anti-war movement while preparing 
the American people for a protracted U.S. air and naval presence 
in Vietnam. 108 

Laird's rationale impacted administration policy, but Nixon 
remained averse to any form of unilateral withdrawal. Kissinger 
argued that a strong military measure would most likely jump- 
start negotiations. Nixon was adamant about the need to put mili¬ 
tary pressure on Hanoi in order to force the government to accept 
a compromise peace. They would do so, he contended, only when 
they had no other choice, an opinion reiterated by Kissinger. 109 As 
plans were being developed for the phased, conditional withdrawal 
of American troops, the administration was devising strategies for 
a knockout blow to the enemy in North Vietnam and along the 
infiltration routes to South Vietnam, an operation known as Duck 
Hook. The operation was never implemented, but it remained a 
policy option until at least October 1969 even though in its stead the 
United States had begun a secret bombing campaign against Cam¬ 
bodia in February 1969. Although Nixon had ruled out a purely 
military solution, military options steadily played a fundamental 
role in the administration's plans for ending the war on American 
terms. The extent to which this was made known to the public and 
to key individuals within the pro-war movement helped sustain 
support for administration policy among such figures. 

A number of pro-war congressmen had been informed of the 
secret bombing of Cambodia, including Senators Stennis, Russell, 
and Dirksen and Representatives Mendel Rivers, Leslie Arends, 
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and Gerald Ford. 110 Nixon tried to make his position public and 
reiterated this appearance of strength when meeting with repre¬ 
sentatives of Time magazine in March 1969. "There is a very fine 
line—far finer than most people realize," he contended, "between 
'bombing them back into the Stone Age' (as some people put it) and 
just sitting there 'letting them hit us/ " "Negotiations," the presi¬ 
dent went on, "must be done softly [and] calmly." Hinting again 
at his infamous, but empty, secret plan, he assured his audience 
that "we should let them know that we definitely have something 
up our sleeve if they don't come around." 111 Nixon was indeed 
attempting to define the "fine line" between the phased with¬ 
drawal advocated by his secretaries of state and defense and the 
tougher positions demanded by the JCS and Kissinger. Buchanan, 
one of Nixon's most ardent conservative aides, concluded that "no 
reasonable person on the Vietnam issue can ask for more" than 
Nixon proposed, a factor indicative of the association of American 
success with Nixon's still vague policy regarding Vietnam. 112 

Nixon's hard-line position was somewhat compromised by 
his address of May 14, 1969, in which he delivered what he later 
described as his "first comprehensive peace plan." 113 Less than two 
weeks before the address National Review fired a warning shot over 
Nixon's bow. Counseling that the nation's "minimum objective" 
was to "guarantee South Vietnam against Communist takeover for 
the next period," the editors warned that "if the American forces 
withdraw from Vietnam as part of a pseudo-agreement that is 
only a cover for failure and sellout, then Richard Nixon will in due 
course be remembered, not for this false peace, but as the weakling 
who opened the gate to Communist engulfment of South Asia and 
the South Pacific, as the bringer of defeat and its cumulative train of 
disastrous consequences." National Review's warning, rather than 
being indicative of the editors' views of Nixon's personal commit¬ 
ment to the war, was intended to forestall his succumbing to anti¬ 
war pressure. Nixon "may be sure," they summed up, "that those 
who now call on him most loudly for unilateral withdrawal are the 
ones who would most fiercely damn him for the disastrous conse¬ 
quences that unilateral withdrawal would bring." 114 To those who 
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advocated victory in Vietnam and asserted that communists could 
not be relied on to uphold international agreements, the proposals 
seemed excessively generous. 

In September 1966 Johnson and Thieu had issued a joint com¬ 
munique establishing the basis for negotiation with the North 
Vietnamese. The United States offered to withdraw its forces from 
South Vietnam within six months of an agreement being reached, 
on condition that: Hanoi withdraw its forces from the South; Hanoi 
agree to cease aiding the NLF military forces; and the overall levels 
of violence in the South decrease. A residual force of U.S. troops 
was to remain in Vietnam after complete North Vietnamese with¬ 
drawal. These terms became known as the Manila formula. Nixon's 
speech on May 14 was a quite dramatic departure from the Manila 
formula in that he said the United States offered to withdraw all 
of its forces concurrently with those of North Vietnam. Nixon also 
signaled his willingness to accept "neutrality for South Vietnam if 
that is what the South Vietnamese people freely choose," a depar¬ 
ture from his vocal opposition to such a policy during the Johnson 
administration. 115 While the joint statement insisted that the United 
States "resolve to reject any attempt to impose upon the Republic 
of Vietnam any system or program or any particular form of gov¬ 
ernment, such as coalition, without regard to the will of the people 
of South Vietnam," the principle of a coalition government was 
not rejected, as conservatives demanded. 116 Nixon's failure to dis¬ 
avow a coalition government resulted in significant unrest among 
conservatives. Their alarm would only grow with each successive 
peace offering. 

Nixon was determined to minimize the fallout from conserva¬ 
tives' disquiet. The day before the speech he told congressional 
leaders that "if the North Vietnamese think that combining the 
military offensive [expected in June] with a peace offensive is the 
way to negotiate with him, they would be sadly mistaken." Nixon 
asserted that Republicans who equated his actions with those of 
Johnson "were making a serious mistake" and warned that indi¬ 
viduals "who have been critical" of administration policy "may 
look very bad a few months from now." 117 Following the speech. 
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Nixon and Kissinger, conveying an impression of "buoyant confi¬ 
dence," according to Buchanan, assured the assembled congressio¬ 
nal leaders that "despite what you might read in the public press, 
the South Vietnamese were pleased with the speech and are solidly 
behind us." "One of the great effects of the speech," the president 
and his adviser declared, "was to dramatize to Hanoi the failure 
of its effort to affect us psychologically." 118 To the high praise of 
pro-war advocates, Nixon publicly stated, "I must make clear, in 
all candor, that if the needless suffering continues, this will affect 
other decisions." 119 Although Nixon failed to articulate the nature 
of these "other decisions," his position hinted at the possibility of a 
military response designed to force North Vietnamese compliance. 

Still, the mixed media reports of Nixon's policies in respect 
of Vietnam soon began to stimulate hawkish opposition and 
questioning, particularly after the May peace proposals and the 
announcement of troop withdrawals. 120 The National Review for 
May 6 featured an editorial in which the authors claimed there was 
"no objective reason why this final phase of the present struggle 
should be conceived as excluding re-escalations or novel forms of 
escalation from current combat levels." Such actions "could only 
serve," according to National Review, "to impress Hanoi with the 
firmness of American intentions." 121 Judd, commenting on the 
above statements, noted that "subjectively," it was "almost impos¬ 
sible" to expect military escalation, an indication that among cer¬ 
tain elements of the pro-war movement there was little hope for a 
military solution to the war. Judd did, however, concur with the 
view expressed in National Review that it would be "shocking and 
shameful" if the United States could not outlast North Vietnam, 
asserting, "If U.S. cannot and does not outlast North Vietnam, then 
U.S. cannot last—period." 122 The relationship between the outcome 
of the Vietnam War and overall U.S. foreign policy continued to 
preoccupy political activists within the pro-war movement, there¬ 
fore, much as it did the president. By mid-1969 it had become 
less clear that Nixon's views on ending the war were harmoni¬ 
ous with those of conservatives demanding a successful end to the 
war, one that would send a resounding message to the communist 
world. Nixon's May peace proposals and his embryonic policy of 
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Vietnamization did not provide the unambiguous policy conserva¬ 
tives favored, but neither did it seem that a militaristic solution to 
the war had been fully precluded. 

The response in Congress indicated that pro-war leaders were 
still determined to reconcile peace with their own objectives. 
Minority Leader Ford acknowledged that the "Nixon administra¬ 
tion has ruled out any idea of seeking a military solution in Viet¬ 
nam" but tempered this avowal of a negotiated settlement by say¬ 
ing, "The other side cannot possibly succeed in imposing a military 
solution." "The United States," Ford assured his pro-war audience, 
"will not sell out South Vietnam." 123 Majority Leader Carl Albert, 
who consistently promoted a pro-war position, praised the presi¬ 
dent's policy, insisting that "peace does not mean surrender . . . 
peace without honor is no peace at all." 124 Still others, including Rep. 
Edward Derwinski, emphasized the international origins and con¬ 
sequences of the Vietnam War, warning against being "lulled into 
a false sense of security or hope by the President's great address." 
Derwinski further remarked that as "practical and sound as [the 
president's proposal] was, the real menace to world peace remains 
the diabolical plans of the tyrants in the Kremlin and Peking." 125 

Although Nixon signaled America's willingness to accept simul¬ 
taneous withdrawal of American and North Vietnamese troops 
from South Vietnam, the initiation of U.S. troop withdrawals was 
not announced until Nixon's meeting with President Thieu at Mid¬ 
way Island in June. Nixon and Thieu confirmed that the American 
presence in Vietnam would be reduced by twenty-five thousand 
troops beginning in July, an announcement that came as a "com¬ 
plete surprise to the press corps, as to timing and amount." 126 It 
was not a surprise to the JCS, who had privately argued against 
phased withdrawal since January 1969. 127 Kissinger was also to 
be disappointed within weeks of the Midway conference when 
Nixon gave "rather startling answers on some Vietnam ques¬ 
tions." According to Haldeman, the president "said he hoped to 
beat (LBJ Secretary of Defense) Clark Clifford's goal on withdrawals 
(all out by end of next year); there would be more withdrawals this 
summer, decision in August; he wasn't 'wedded' to Thieu regime; 
he was not opposed to a cease-fire etc." 128 Haldeman's notation 
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and Kissinger's exclamation that Nixon's statements "will prob¬ 
ably mean collapse of South Vietnam government" and would be 
"interpreted as unilateral withdrawal" were both exaggerated. In 
response to questions about being "wedded" to the Thieu regime, 
Nixon made clear his government's unwavering commitment to 
the Saigon government. 129 Kissinger's concern that Nixon had 
decided to "reverse the Vietnam plan," assuming a more dovish 
approach, was largely unfounded but it was a sign of rising anxiety 
over the nature of administration policy. 130 

The precise meaning of Vietnamization and its function as an 
indicator of overall administration foreign policy remained unde¬ 
fined. The policy has engendered a plethora of alternative inter¬ 
pretations since its inception, not least among historians. Some 
argue that the policy was either a hopeful fantasy to which the 
administration succumbed or a charade designed to disguise a pre¬ 
cipitate withdrawal and win popular backing. 131 Kimball considers 
Vietnamization within the context of Nixon's madman theory and 
argues that it was initially developed in cooperation with the pos¬ 
sibility of escalating air and naval force. 132 Larry Berman agrees 
with Kimball's assessment in many respects, referring to Nixon's 
secret bombing of Cambodia as evidence of the president's plans to 
negotiate while fighting, although Berman emphasizes the extent 
to which Nixon and Kissinger planned to continue the war by 
alternative means once the United States had withdrawn its troops 
under the auspices of a supposed settlement to end the war. 133 Still 
others have assessed the development and significance of Viet¬ 
namization as part of the Nixon Doctrine, the principle of helping 
other nations to defend themselves against aggression in situations 
where nuclear weapons were not a factor, rather than the applica¬ 
tion of direct U.S. military force. 134 

Kimball has, however, shown that the Nixon Doctrine was to 
a large extent a consequence of Vietnamization rather than its 
progenitor. The policy had been developed by Nixon "in virtual 
solitude and delivered without careful preparation by the NSC 
[the National Security Council]" and was an attempt to devise a 
global framework to permit the continuation of U.S. international¬ 
ism in the face of domestic attacks. 135 This view is substantiated by 
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Haldeman's brief reference to a press backgrounder at Guam. The 
president was returning from his meeting with the astronauts of 
Apollo XI and held a short press conference in which he mentioned 
what became known, following a public relations campaign by the 
White House, as the Nixon Doctrine. Haldeman described the day 
as being "pretty historic and fascinating," but he acknowledged 
later that his reference had little to do with the announcement of 
Nixon's so-called doctrine. 136 The policy's development and appli¬ 
cation to the situation in Vietnam and the rest of Southeast Asia 
were based primarily on its popularity and its implication that 
the administration might use military force, such as bombing, to 
ensure the security of its allies. This augured, in some respects, a 
return to the Eisenhower years, when the U.S. had avoided long¬ 
term military commitments abroad. Focusing on the use of air and 
sea power, the United States would avoid setting itself against an 
apparently unlimited reserve of Asian manpower. 137 Nixon said 
that "his plan did involve a retreat from overextended American 
military commitments, but that was not the same ... as writing off 
the world to chance." At the same time he was urging his staff to 
promote the doctrine, he was stressing that a loss in Vietnam (an 
"elegant bug-out") would result in a retreat from the world by the 
United States and would destroy the confidence of the American 
people in themselves. 138 

The use of the Nixon Doctrine served as a means of adding lucid¬ 
ity and profundity to what might otherwise be viewed as a uni¬ 
lateral withdrawal of American forces from Vietnam. Nixon was 
determined to publicly reaffirm his commitment to conveying mil¬ 
itary strength to the communist enemy. He showed this in a speech 
he gave at the Air Force Academy in June in which he affirmed the 
need for the United States to remain militarily strong and active in 
the world. Nixon's promotion of his commitment to the ABM pro¬ 
gram was also a part of this public relations initiative. He stated in 
his address at the academy that he held a "totally different world 
view" from that of people who "assert that the United States is 
blocking the road to peace by maintaining its military strength at 
home and defenses abroad." He flatly denied the liberal argument 
that the United States was responsible for tensions in the world 
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and contended that withdrawal from "assuming the responsibility 
for defending peace and freedom in the world" would result in the 
world living "in terror." Echoing conservative charges against the 
spending and development programs of the McNamara Defense 
Department, Nixon asserted, "We must rule out unilateral disar¬ 
mament, because in the real world it wouldn't work." "The adver¬ 
saries in the world," he declared, "are not in conflict because they 
are armed," but are rather "armed because they are in conflict." 139 

Wishing to advance this image, Nixon ordered his aides to dis¬ 
seminate positive news stories about his Vietnam policies. He 
favored headlines like those in the Charlotte Observer ("If Reds 
Escalate, Hanoi in Danger") and the Miami Herald ("Nixon to Bomb 
Again if Reds Step Up War"). The president pointed to a column of 
June 26 that was carried in most of the Knight chain of newspapers. 
It stated that Nixon was prepared to resume bombing of North 
Vietnam, "with no strings attached," if the communists escalated 
the fighting in response to U.S. troop withdrawals. The column 
concluded that this was the "ace in the hole" Nixon was keeping 
in case his main strategy did not work and that the administration 
would "take the gloves off" to protect remaining U.S. troops in 
Vietnam. 140 The administration's effort to disseminate this material 
was not simply designed to disturb the leadership in Hanoi but 
also served its attempts to assuage the growing demands of hawks 
regarding the implications of withdrawal and peace in Vietnam. 

By early July the Republican Right was beginning to voice its 
uneasiness with administration policy in Vietnam, as noted by Hal- 
deman: "Problem of right wing Republican unhappiness, because 
we're not adequately cutting spending, welfare etc., and they feel 
we're softening in Vietnam." Haldeman noted that Kissinger was 
becoming "discouraged, because his plans for ending the war aren't 
working fast enough and Rogers and Laird are pushing for faster 
and faster withdrawal." Kissinger was indeed fearful of Laird's 
focus on the importance of decreasing the number of American 
troops on the ground in Vietnam. Haldeman commented that Kiss¬ 
inger thought this represented a "'cop out' by next summer, and 
that, if we follow that line, we should 'cop out' now. He wants to 
push for some escalation, enough to get us a reasonable settlement 
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within six months." 141 Nixon's public "doctrine" may not have been 
developed specifically to meet this challenge, but it was widely 
applauded within the pro-war community once it was expressed in 
combination with a firm commitment to the continued freedom of 
South Vietnam and America's other allies. Conservatives, unaware 
of the differences of opinion between Laird and Kissinger, saw 
important opportunities in the president's new approach. 

Conservative leaders had been calling for the use of air and naval 
power to end the war ever since its beginning, but they had also 
consistently derided the need for high levels of American troops. 
In this regard they differed from many military officials, especially 
General Westmoreland, whom they so regularly championed. Con¬ 
servatives emphasized the importance of bringing the war to the 
North and recommended that troops other than Americans assume 
a greater share of the burden in combating the insurgency in South 
Vietnam. Thurmond subscribed to the use of Chinese nationalist 
anticommunist forces, which, he argued, would be well suited 
to the anti-guerrilla style of warfare required in South Vietnam. 
Nixon's policy seemed to afford the possibility that the ideas of 
Sir Robert Thompson might also be implemented. Conservatives 
agreed with Thompson's stipulation that the military should have 
greater control of war planning. They also welcomed his claim that 
the "future of Western civilization is at stake" in regard to how the 
United States handled itself in Vietnam. 142 Nixon's meetings with 
Thompson enhanced the standing of administration policy among 
advocates of victory in Vietnam. Thompson explicitly endorsed 
the president's Vietnamization policy, so long as it was undertaken 
with due care and withdrawal was commensurate with the con¬ 
ditions outlined by the president. He did not, in fact, share con¬ 
servatives' preference for a bold strike to force negotiations. In a 
meeting with Nixon and Kissinger on October 17,1969, he rejected 
Nixon's suggestion of an "option to the Right," by which the presi¬ 
dent meant escalation. 143 Indeed, Thompson's earlier assessment 
that Vietnamization would take two years to succeed helped legiti¬ 
mize Laird's and Rogers' opposition to the implementation of a 
bold strike during November. 144 Thompson was hired by Nixon as 
a consultant, traveled to Vietnam in November 1969, and, upon his 
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return, offered his assessment that the Saigon government held the 
"winning position." 145 

The conservative lobby's focus remained concentrated on the 
use of airpower to end the war, however, a view that by no means 
conflicted with the dictates of Vietnamization. The extent to which 
the Nixon administration would implement the policy was less 
definite, leading to increasing debate and division within the con¬ 
servative and wider pro-war movement regarding the nature of 
Nixon's policies in Vietnam and the wider international arena. One 
critic, Gen. Thomas Lane, posed the basic question in June 1969: 
"Does he really know how to end the fighting?" Lane displayed 
little faith in administration policy: the "reduction of U.S. troops in 
Vietnam came as no surprise" and "few observers believed admin¬ 
istration statements that our forces would withdraw only as North 
Vietnamese forces withdrew." He concluded that the withdrawal 
"operates as a delaying action to arrest leftwing pressures in the 
United States," which gained "time for Mr. Nixon." The adminis¬ 
tration's next move remained unclear. Lane argued, and time was 
"running out." 146 Lane had consistently railed against the restric¬ 
tions placed on military action in Southeast Asia, charging in 1967 
that "never before in history has any army been so hobbled and 
sacrificed as are our forces in South Vietnam today." 147 Lane not 
only referred to the decreased likelihood of military success as 
allied strength in Vietnam was reduced but also questioned the 
extent to which the American people would be willing to go along 
with a policy of limited military action that was likely to require 
several years to fully secure the Saigon government. This was a 
key issue for many supporters of the war; the problem with public 
opinion was not, in their estimation, that people were disillusioned 
with the war itself, but that they were frustrated by the American 
government's insistence on restricting targets and not going all 
out to force Hanoi's capitulation. Support, they contended, would 
improve once decisive action was taken. 

Of perhaps greatest interest in Lane's assessment of administra¬ 
tion policy was not his emphasis on the need for bold military mea¬ 
sures, but his assertion that the United States did not need "all that 
strength," that is, upward of half a million troops, "to win." 148 This 
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was a common theme among pro-war supporters of the admin¬ 
istration. Stennis and Russell concluded that the withdrawal of 
twenty-five thousand troops was not very significant in military 
terms, a view promulgated by administration and military offi¬ 
cials. 149 Thurmond argued that "from the standpoint of American 
forces levels, the action will be a reduction; but from the standpoint 
of the fighting generally, it will be a replacement." 150 Goldwater 
reiterated this position, assuring his constituents that his meetings 
with Laird and Nixon had persuaded him that "the troop removal 
will not advance the communist cause." 151 

Such assumptions regarding troop withdrawal were not, how¬ 
ever, without reservation. Before Nixon's May peace proposal, 
Goldwater stated that he believed the administration may have 
"issued some ultimatums to the North Vietnamese which had not 
been made public." 152 By July he asserted that troop withdraw¬ 
als would not be allowed to hinder American objectives in Viet¬ 
nam. Nixon was "not going to tolerate any soft peddling" with the 
North Vietnamese and would do what was "necessary militarily to 
bring this war to an end." 153 Such was Goldwater's public position. 
Although he remained somewhat uninformed about the admin¬ 
istration's intentions, his private position varied little during this 
period. "I think [Nixon's] movements in Vietnam," he wrote, "have 
been wise in that his troop withdrawal has been based upon a for¬ 
mula whereby the South Vietnamese divisions, as they come into 
proficiency and can take over, will do just that, relieving an equiva¬ 
lent number of American boys." 154 While praising Nixon's policies, 
claiming that "for the first time we have an administration that has 
the courage to look at the situation in Vietnam realistically," Thur¬ 
mond reiterated the need to acknowledge that Vietnam was but 
one element of a global struggle and that disengagement would 
depend on the international environment. "The first condition for 
achieving peace," he said, "is to recognize that the Soviets bear 
the chief responsibility for the continuation of this war." The "real 
roadblock to peace," he warned, "is not in Paris, or even in Hanoi, 
but Moscow." 155 Pro-war advocates thought the wisdom of admin¬ 
istration policy depended heavily on adherence to the criteria for 
withdrawal outlined by Nixon in June, particularly the readiness 
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of the armed forces of South Vietnam to assume a greater military 
burden. Within the conservative community, support for Vietnam- 
ization was based on the fundamental assumption that it would 
be coupled with more forceful military measures if the generous 
overtures of the United States were not met by North Vietnamese 
reciprocity. 

The Militarization of Vietnamization 

Conservatives' questioning of the president was becoming more 
common by the fall of 1969. Lane, writing in Human Events, claimed 
that when he was a candidate Nixon's policies for Vietnam had been 
acceptable, but he had since fallen victim to presidential advisers 
who urged unnecessary restraint. He named Kissinger as the indi¬ 
vidual most responsible for Nixon's assumption of a liberal foreign 
policy and proclaimed that the national security adviser's strat¬ 
egy for ending the Vietnam War was much in evidence in recent 
months. As a result, the Saigon political base had been broadened, 
a charge that once again reflected conservatives' fears of a coali¬ 
tion government being imposed on South Vietnam. The president's 
rejection of a military solution only played into the hands of the 
enemy, according to Lane: "The gambits," having been "made and 
rejected" by the enemy, left the United States in a weaker posi¬ 
tion. "Time," Lane lamented, "is on the side of the enemy." Until 
Nixon initiated such military measures as ending the enemy's use 
of sanctuaries in Laos and Cambodia, an honorable conclusion to 
the war was impossible, according to Lane, a position that reflected 
the military's preferred policies. 156 

Lane's assessment of Vietnamization was not, however, domi¬ 
nant in pro-war circles. This reflected a division between a minor¬ 
ity who demanded total war and the destruction of the Hanoi gov¬ 
ernment and a majority who believed that Vietnamization did not 
preclude certain military options from being implemented which 
could lead Hanoi to accept American terms for peace. Rather than 
reject the president's policy, conservative leaders offered an alter¬ 
native, more positive assessment of Vietnamization. Their sup¬ 
port was based on the administration's maintaining of its outlined 
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criteria for withdrawal. Greater control of military aspects of the 
war, furthermore, would need to be handed over to the South 
Vietnamese leadership. Continuing faith in Vietnamization was 
encouraged by strenuous efforts on the part of administration offi¬ 
cials, most notably Kissinger. 

On the whole, moderate and conservative Republicans, coupled 
with pro-war figures in the Democratic Party, the majority of labor 
leaders, commanders of the veterans' organizations, and conser¬ 
vative activists interpreted Nixon's policies to de-Americanize 
the war favorably. Even those like Representative Ashbrook who 
questioned the implications of Vietnamization agreed to withhold 
judgment. Having counseled against appeasement of communism 
with "full confidence that President Nixon will reject such danger¬ 
ous advice," the ACU's board of directors sanctioned administra¬ 
tion policy after the troop withdrawal was announced in June. The 
ACU called on the president to "reaffirm American support for 
victory over Communism in Vietnam" and stated its approval of 
the "present duly elected government of South Vietnam which has 
been the most stable and unifying regime since the fall of Diem." 
Reiterating conservatives' opposition to a coalition government, 
the ACU charged that "if South Vietnam is abandoned, drastic 
political repercussions can be expected in the United States but far 
worse, the Free World will lose not only Vietnam to Communism 
but eventually all of Asia." During the lead-up to Nixon's meeting 
with Thieu at Midway the ACU kept up the pressure on the admin¬ 
istration to vociferously oppose a coalition government, but they 
did not renounce the Thieu government's willingness to allow the 
NLF to participate in free elections. Rather, they recalled Nixon's 
statements of March 1968, in which he had said he opposed a coali¬ 
tion government for Vietnam, claiming that a "coalition with the 
Communists is like putting a cobra and a mongoose together—they 
try to eat each other." Nixon, according to the ACU, had figured 
that the "North Vietnamese realize that once they have a coalition 
government they have the first installment on victory." 157 

This position was reflected by the policy statements of the Citi¬ 
zens Committee for Peace with Freedom in Vietnam (CCPFV). 
Founded by the Johnson administration, the CCPFV nevertheless 
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acted as a mouthpiece for the Nixon White House line. It also con¬ 
tinued to display a strong commitment to victory in Vietnam. While 
acknowledging that an honorable solution could still be reached, 
the organization cautioned against "wishful thinking," arguing 
that "a continuing series of unilateral concessions, unreciprocated 
by the enemy, is the road to defeat." This road, CCPFV officials 
declared, was "marked by precipitous or premature withdrawal of 
American forces from Vietnam—withdrawal before the South Viet¬ 
namese are prepared to take over the job of protecting themselves 
from the Vietcong and the invaders from the North." The commit¬ 
tee's warnings voiced worry about the possibility of too-rapid with¬ 
drawal and about the ambiguity of the criteria prescribed by Nixon 
in June. Arguing that it was imprudent to rely on "lulls" in the level 
of enemy fighting, the CCPFV had little faith in the possibility of 
reaching a settlement at Paris. The talks, they lamented, demon¬ 
strated that "the enemy is unwilling to face the challenge of free 
elections, wants the United States to throw the Thieu government 
out, and then wants the United States itself to get out uncondition¬ 
ally after having installed a peace-at-any-price coalition govern¬ 
ment for the future convenience of Hanoi." 158 Such caveats were 
intended to inform and influence administration policy; they also 
betrayed the fact that many organizations created at the behest of 
the White House demonstrated an independent commitment to the 
war. In large measure the CCPFV's arguments were aimed at dis¬ 
suading anti-war calls for more rapid de-escalation. "Look before 
cutting," the CCPFV advised the administration in a challenge to 
those who were accused of pushing a policy of "cut and run." 

The CCPFV's overall assessment of Vietnamization was posi¬ 
tive, however. It publicly claimed that the progress achieved in 
such a brief period was remarkable and "clear testimony of the 
feasibility of 'Vietnamizing' the struggle." Commenting on a recent 
fact-finding trip, the CCPFV proclaimed its surprise at the fact that 
the policy of Vietnamization was only a year old, a statement that 
negated the Johnson administration's role in devising the concept. 
The CCPFV's assessments of the situation on the ground in South 
Vietnam suggested that a turning point had been reached in the 
war. The eighteen-month-old People's Self-Defense Force was 
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heralded as an agent of change, an indigenous South Vietnamese 
armed force that had rapidly secured rural areas and was secur¬ 
ing vast numbers of South Vietnamese. 159 General Wheeler echoed 
this sentiment upon leaving Vietnam on October 6. Asserting that 
"progress in Vietnamization is being steadily and realistically 
achieved," he concluded that U.S. troops would continue to sup¬ 
port the South Vietnamese "for some time to come." 160 The future of 
the American operation in Southeast Asia and the survival of South 
Vietnam continued to trouble CCPFV officials, but they viewed the 
anti-war effort, not government policy, as the primary source of 
danger. While it became evident that Vietnamization was not the 
panacea that would bring immediate security to South Vietnam, 
the CCPFV unwaveringly championed the president's policy. 

Conservatives' backing of the president's peace proposals and 
of Vietnamization was based largely on the supposition that such 
measures might be coupled with more forceful military action in the 
event the North Vietnamese refused to cooperate with the liberal 
overtures of the administration. Thurmond wrote in October that 
if "the president is to choose wisely, he must ignore those advis¬ 
ers who believe that diplomacy can secure a political settlement 
that has eluded us upon the battlefield." But the president's Viet¬ 
namization program, he thought, did not forestall more militaristic 
strategies. He called on Nixon to follow the policies outlined in his 
article on Vietnam from 1964 and stated his belief that Vietnamiza¬ 
tion would allow such policies as the destruction of sanctuaries 
and interdiction of supply routes to take place. Perhaps ignoring 
the realities of the continued bombing halt, Thurmond argued that 
the administration could now interdict supply routes in order to 
support the policy of replacing American troops with those from 
South Vietnam. By using these and "other Asian troops," the Nixon 
administration was demonstrating its commitment to opening up 
the war and ending the "inadequate missions" orchestrated "by 
incompetent civilian advisers." Nixon, Thurmond concluded, 
"could win the war in 1969 by using his plan of 1964." 161 

Leading figures in the conservative movement accepted Nixon's 
assurances that the transfer of combat operations from American 
to Vietnamese hands formed part of a wider initiative in foreign 
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policy. This was understood not as a knee-jerk reaction to a stale¬ 
mated war but as the logical next step in the process of reducing the 
Americans' burden in Southeast Asia. Conservatives viewed U.S. 
troop withdrawal as affording an opportunity for a new phase of 
the war to begin, one in which South Vietnamese forces might be 
freed from the political constraints hindering U.S. military action. 
They had little faith in the likelihood of North Vietnamese compli¬ 
ance and wished to challenge the possibility that the Hanoi govern¬ 
ment would simply await withdrawal before relaunching attacks 
against Saigon. Conservatives thus promoted the use of greater 
military action by both the United States and South Vietnam even as 
they lauded the policy of Vietnamization. Indeed, their support of 
the new policy was based on the realization that it afforded the only 
hope of auguring a new chapter in the militarization of the war. 

This is not to suggest that pro-war lobbies did not question the 
administration's policy on Vietnam during this period. Rather than 
disavow such policies, hawkish supporters of Nixon charged that 
the door to a military solution to the war remained open. In this 
respect many of Nixon's allies on the right did not fully accept the 
idea that the president had disavowed a military option to end 
the war. Writing to a disillusioned citizen who had accused him 
of abandoning principle out of party loyalty, Goldwater reiter¬ 
ated his conviction that the Nixon and Laird approach was a good 
one. He said that the peace talks in Paris had to be pursued for a 
"reasonable time." After it became clear that no substantive gains 
could be made at the talks, Goldwater surmised that the admin¬ 
istration "will be ready to take what military action is necessary 
to bring this conflict to a conclusion." 162 Goldwater's position was 
not simply political posturing. He wrote privately in his political 
journal that the return of twenty-five thousand U.S. military per¬ 
sonnel was based on the readiness of South Vietnamese forces, and 
he expected that an additional fifteen thousand returnees would 
be announced in August. 163 Troop withdrawals, or replacements, 
did not loom large in Goldwater's thinking or that of most hawks 
simply because they did not preclude the initiation of policies that 
would force North Vietnamese compliance and surrender. "I do 
feel," he wrote, "that the President must, in the very near future. 
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take a definitive and strong stand relative to the Paris Peace Talks 
by saying in effect, 'Either do it or get off the pot.' In other words, 
if we can't begin to see some achievement at Paris, we're going 
to resume bombing and by resuming bombing, I would suggest a 
complete bombing of Haiphong and the opening of the Red River 
dikes." 164 

Goldwater did not suggest that he believed the administration 
was about to pursue such policies, yet he continued to hold that they 
were still on the table, and he displayed no sign that Vietnamiza- 
tion or indeed the president's peace proposals of May ruled out an 
intensified bombing campaign. During his meeting with the presi¬ 
dent in September, Goldwater continued to urge military action 
but reassured wary citizens that Nixon was on the "right track" 
and would "soon reach some conclusion regarding the war." 165 
He had, in fact, acknowledged in early September that "it would 
appear" that the bombing halt "will continue to be the case." 166 
The senator was, therefore, disillusioned with the pace of Ameri¬ 
can policy, continuing to believe that a swift blow directed at North 
Vietnam would quickly end the conflict. His stance was indicative 
of pro-war Republicans who acknowledged the political pressures 
facing the administration, but it demonstrated a continued faith in 
Vietnamization and a supposition that the policy allowed for mili¬ 
tary measures to be invoked to successfully conclude the war. Such 
faith in Vietnamization was determined, ultimately, by a particular 
conception of the policy's meaning, one that relied as much on its 
failure as on its potential success. 

The prevailing political atmosphere may certainly have impacted 
hawks' favorable interpretations of Vietnamization. The fissures 
within the Democratic Party continued to grow, but partisan loy¬ 
alty was no longer a factor in keeping war-weary Democrats tied 
to support for Vietnam. As a result of their newfound political free¬ 
dom, many Democrats were more comfortable openly questioning 
a war that was increasingly unpopular. Most members of Congress 
remained behind the administration's policy, a factor that reflects 
the legislature's general inactivity on stemming the president's 
war powers at this time. 167 Still, the evidence of increased Demo¬ 
cratic and liberal opposition to Nixon's war strategies served only 
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to increase vocal hawkish support for Vietnamization. The admin¬ 
istration also did a great deal to further this process, continually 
prompting its hawkish allies to pressure Congress. As congressio¬ 
nal hawks challenged dovish support of the anti-war Moratorium 
of October 15, the administration focused on developing the "Mas¬ 
sacre Enabling Act" line in reference to the Goodell Resolution. 168 

The Goodell Resolution, introduced on September 25, 1969, 
referred to legislation proposed by Sen. Charles Goodell, a Repub¬ 
lican from New York who had a liberal record in recent years. The 
resolution required U.S. troops to withdraw from Vietnam by the 
end of 1970 and prohibited the use of congressionally appropri¬ 
ated funds after December 1, 1970. Although the resolution was 
defeated in the Senate, Senators Mark Hatfield, Jacob Javits, and 
George McGovern proposed similar legislation over the next three 
weeks. Nixon urged that the claim that the resolution "sentences to 
death 500,000 Catholics" be promulgated. De Toledano surmised 
that those promoting such legislation had "wildly miscalculated." 
"Many who looked askance at what they considered the President's 
'soft' policy on Vietnam," he accurately predicted, "will now rally 
'round, shocked at the notion of surrender. Others who quietly sup¬ 
ported Mr. Nixon's 'gradualist' policies in Viet Nam will become 
more vocal." 169 Such actions, coupled with the administration's 
hints that it had set a deadline of November 1 for the North Viet¬ 
namese to cooperate before unleashing extensive military attacks, 
undermined the volubility and legitimacy of calls for immediate 
military action or a more definite policy for bringing the North 
Vietnamese to submission. Anti-war challenges to Vietnamization 
thereby helped keep conservatives in Nixon's camp, despite their 
misgivings about the direction of his policies. Nixon's speech of 
November 3,1969, reduced opposition and tied the pro-war move¬ 
ment ever closer to peace with honor and Vietnamization. 

In early October 1969 the Nixon foreign policy team effectively 
abandoned the possibility of a massive escalation of military mea¬ 
sures when the president rejected the Duck Hook operation. Dur¬ 
ing July and August the administration notified Moscow and Hanoi 
that it would escalate the conflict after November 1 if Hanoi failed 
to meet American demands for negotiation. Such escalation would 
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include extensive bombing of North Vietnam and mining opera¬ 
tions off coastal ports to prevent the delivery of Soviet supplies 
to their ally. These acts were designed to psychologically impact 
the society and political leaders of North Vietnam and were not 
intended to be simply an escalation of the Johnson administration's 
attacks on military targets. The operation therefore afforded the 
opportunity to implement conservatives' long-held interpretation 
of how to secure military victory. It was rejected by the president 
for several reasons, not least of which were the questionable mili¬ 
tary effectiveness of such an operation and the potential interna¬ 
tional risks of escalation. Public opinion also played a role in Nix¬ 
on's decision making. As Kimball notes, "Nixon was as sensitive as 
Laird to political winds." Vietnamization had been part of the effort 
to win public backing for his Vietnam initiatives. 170 Unleashing a 
devastating attack on North Vietnam not only might have infuri¬ 
ated the reenergized anti-war movement, which had announced a 
series of national rallies for October and November, but also might 
have alienated the public at large. By September only 35 percent 
of Americans polled favored the president's handling of the war. 
Recent trends indicated, furthermore, that a majority of Americans 
identified more readily with the arguments for withdrawal advo¬ 
cated by doves. Indeed, by November less than one-third of those 
polled identified themselves as hawks. 171 Laird's fixation on Viet¬ 
namization further weakened the president's commitment to the 
highly risky option of extensive military escalation. Nixon's rejec¬ 
tion of Duck Hook did not, however, mean he would never again 
entertain the possibility of military escalation, but it was a private 
admission that Vietnamization and negotiation were the primary 
tools in the administration's strategy for ending America's military 
role in Vietnam while securing the South's independence. 

Nixon knew he had to make a dramatic announcement, both to 
undermine Soviet and North Vietnamese conclusions that he had 
simply backed down in the face of their intransigence about the 
November 1 deadline and to rally the public behind his new strat¬ 
egy for de-Americanizing the war. Nixon ordered a series of secret 
military measures that heightened the readiness of U.S. nuclear 
forces and dramatically enhanced the activity of conventional 
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forces across the globe. The historians William Burr and Jeffrey 
Kimball argue that the purpose of these maneuvers, known as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Readiness Test, was to send a signal to the Sovi¬ 
ets that Nixon was still committed to the possible use of force. 172 

Domestically, Nixon employed perhaps his most effective strat¬ 
egy at keeping the public onboard as he slowly tried to end the 
Vietnam War. On November 3, Nixon took the CCPFV's theme 
of the silent center a step farther, asserting his claim to the "great 
silent majority of my fellow Americans." The "Silent Majority" 
speech firmly established Vietnamization as the basis of U.S. pol¬ 
icy in Southeast Asia, reducing the likelihood that a large-scale, 
decisive military operation would be employed. Nixon firmly tied 
Vietnamization to the "major shift in U.S. foreign policy," the so- 
called Nixon Doctrine. The "primary mission of our troops," Nixon 
announced, "is to enable the South Vietnamese forces to assume 
the full responsibility for the security of South Vietnam." Nixon 
spoke less of ending the war than of winning "America's peace." 
Affirming that the U.S. withdrawal would be "made from strength 
and not from weakness," Nixon spoke of reduced air operations as 
well, a factor that contradicted the hawkish emphasis on increas¬ 
ing bombing in all theaters of the war. The overwhelming support 
Nixon received from pro-war lobbies was thus determined by a 
number of factors not directly related to the policy as outlined by 
Nixon on November 3. Certainly Nixon's appeal for united Ameri¬ 
can support, his call for citizens to be "united against defeat," his 
claim that "only Americans" could humiliate the United States, 
and his emphasis on achieving a "just and lasting peace" did 
much to engender hawkish and conservative support. Where pro¬ 
war backing of Nixon's policy existed, however, it was based on 
the supposition that his firmness toward domestic opposition to 
the war would be matched by equal strength in dealing with the 
North Vietnamese. It was also determined by a somewhat novel 
interpretation of the authority that would be assumed by the South 
Vietnamese government and forces. 

Vietnamization, pro-war supporters of Nixon proclaimed, 
would alter and possibly revoke the restrictions on military policy 
in Vietnam that had plagued earlier attempts at a military victory. 
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Conservative support for the policy rested on the understanding 
that a phased withdrawal by the United States would complement, 
indeed enable, a more aggressive military campaign by the armed 
forces of South Vietnam. Indeed, this was the principal theme of 
the documentary film No Substitute for Victory, produced by John 
Wayne in 1970. The liberal argument that China would intervene 
if its North Vietnamese buffer zone were invaded by U.S. troops 
could hardly apply, conservatives argued, if the operation were 
conducted by and for the defense of South Vietnam. Neither would 
world public opinion, an unnecessarily debilitating force in the eyes 
of conservatives, be outraged by measures undertaken by South 
Vietnam to provide for its own security in light of its neighbor's 
invasion and fostering of domestic insurrection. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion of Vietnamization appeared to be corroborated by Nixon's pub¬ 
lic statement that, following changes in General Abrams's orders, 
"the primary mission of our troops is to enable the South Vietnam¬ 
ese forces to assume the full responsibility for the security of South 
Vietnam." 173 Human Events questioned whether the United States 
had the right to "dictate the ground rules under which the South 
Vietnamese must defend themselves as we shift the major burden of 
the fighting to Saigon." Nixon's willingness to grant such authority 
to Saigon, Human Events noted, "will determine whether his Viet¬ 
namization policy is designed to help them defend their country or 
is only a cover for the planned withdrawal of U.S. forces." 174 

A White House press release of November 5 avowed that the 
"predominant view" among the public "at this point is that the 
President is pursuing the only course open to him." Vietnamiza¬ 
tion, officials accurately proclaimed, "has particular appeal to the 
public." 175 The popularity of Nixon's policy was not lost on pro¬ 
war activists. While the primary attention was paid to Nixon's 
attacks on anti-war protest and divisiveness in the domestic arena, 
pro-war conservatives argued that Nixon's willingness to negoti¬ 
ate was predicated on the possibility of greater force being used to 
compel the enemy to negotiate. Meyer wrote that Nixon's speech 
had failed to communicate "the meaning of the war in terms of 
our national interest and security in the century-long struggle with 
Communism." 176 As the speech promoted popular support for the 
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war, it reaped ardent pro-war praise. Such positive tributes were 
forthcoming not only from the veterans' and patriotic groups that 
most unquestioningly endorsed government policy. They also fea¬ 
tured in conservative commentary. Continuing to emphasize the 
use of airpower to secure Vietnamization, conservatives converged 
as much on the means of achieving "a just and lasting peace" as 
they did on the nature of such a peace. 

Conservatives' commitment to the war had changed little since 
Nixon's campaign began in earnest in 1968. Goldwater, Thurmond, 
Buckley, and ultimately Reagan believed conservatives had played 
a vital role in securing Nixon's election, and also saw his under¬ 
standing of the war's significance as according with their own. 
Although the administration had failed to grant the conservative 
movement and its leaders either the respect or the policies they had 
initially desired, the administration did not fail in its objective of 
securing conservative endorsement of its Vietnam strategy. Nixon's 
greatest success in this regard was perhaps his ability to convince 
conservatives that the policy of Vietnamization had been formu¬ 
lated as part of the Nixon Doctrine, that it was a means of trans¬ 
ferring control of the war to the South Vietnamese, rather than an 
ad hoc strategy designed to facilitate American withdrawal even 
as the administration attempted to secure a negotiated settlement. 
Although the ACU and Human Events had begun to question the 
administration's willingness or ability to withstand the political 
pressures for withdrawal. National Review remained firmly com¬ 
mitted to the administration's line. Few conservatives were willing 
to reject Nixon's policy, particularly given its newfound popular 
appeal, and all remained convinced that Vietnamization did not 
preclude the implementation of more forceful and unrestricted 
military measures against North Vietnam. Faith in Nixon's arch¬ 
anticommunism proved sufficient to secure conservative support 
during 1968. Nixon's ability to rally public opinion to his side in 
late 1969 played no small part in ensuring that this faith had only 
marginally diminished among conservative leaders. Without a 
knockout blow against North Vietnam, however, it was unclear 
how long conservatives would continue to follow the public's line 
on Vietnamization. 


CHAPTER 4 

From Victory to Honor 


Making Peace with Withdrawal, 1969-1972 


As we withdraw our control and manpower support of the 
South Vietnamese, it seems likely and not unwise that they 
would no longer follow ground rules for prosecuting a war for 
their survival set down by John F. Kennedy. 

Patrick Buchanan to the president, December 18, 1969 

If we pass along our political repression to South Vietnam, the 
strategic outcome is clear. Victory for the enemy. 

William F. Buckley Jr., December 18, 1969 


N ixon's "Silent Majority" speech engendered a patriotic cam¬ 
paign that rivaled the anti-war effort in its breadth and last¬ 
ing impact. Patriotic groups and veterans' organizations 
rallied in support of the president's call for national unity, exempli¬ 
fied by full endorsement of his policies of Vietnamization and nego¬ 
tiation. Labor leaders who continued to back the war, particularly 
Meaney and Lovestone, urged their memberships to rally behind 
the president's agenda for solving the Vietnam problem. 1 The speech 
helped galvanize grassroots support for Nixon's Vietnam agenda 
and steepened a trend whereby the push for military victory was 
no longer the basis of activism in favor of the war. Rather, activists 
focused on challenging anti-war arguments and emphasized the 
need to support those serving honorably in Vietnam. To build on 
this momentum the White House unleashed Vice President Agnew 
to attack anti-war protestors. Agnew was becoming increasingly 
popular among conservatives, who endorsed his hard-line approach 
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to student protest and anti-war activism. He evoked a staunch popu¬ 
list anticommunism that had been more common during the 1950s 
and that many conservatives believed was necessary to shore up 
public support for a strong foreign policy. As one editorial surmised, 
Agnew's appearance might also "provide an explanation for the 
President's all-out effort to achieve a show of national unity for his 
Vietnam policy," in light of emerging conservative questioning on 
this new supposed consensus on Vietnam. 2 

Indeed, shortly after Nixon's speech in November the ACU 
expressed its dissatisfaction with government policy in Vietnam 
and with Nixon's plans for improving relations with the commu¬ 
nist world. Commenting on a poll of conservatives and Republican 
leaders conducted in September, the ACU pronounced that a clear 
majority favored a "win the war" strategy for Vietnam, a factor 
that had encouraged the ACU to issue a scathing criticism of Viet- 
namization in October. "The only real difference," the ACU board 
declared, "between President Nixon's decision to seek a slow 
withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam and the screaming 
demands to 'get out now' from Hanoi and their fellow-traveling 
dupes in the United States is the matter of timing." Acknowledg¬ 
ing that victory could be achieved "even without a large commit¬ 
ment of U.S. ground troops," the ACU questioned whether Nixon 
would pursue the necessary military steps, such as "blockading 
Haiphong, bombing supply routes, destroying North Vietnamese 
bases and power sources." They queried, furthermore, the admin¬ 
istration's willingness to allow the South Vietnamese "to carry the 
war into North Vietnam, as we have so far forbidden them to do." 
Reiterating a consistent theme of both the Right and other pro-war 
advocates, the ACU questioned the proposition that the "Commu¬ 
nists, [who are bent on] world conquest of which Vietnam is only 
one step ... will suddenly reverse forty years of history and change 
overnight." The ACU statement ended by affirming the meaning 
of the war to U.S. national security interests: "Make no mistake, 
if America loses this war, there will surely be other Vietnams far 
more difficult than our present involvement." 3 

The ACU was remarkable in its failure to accept the political 
constraints impacting administration policy and in its reluctance 
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to embrace a redefinition of American victory in Vietnam. Differ¬ 
ences among conservatives over the meaning of Vietnam were 
therefore becoming increasingly clear. While the ACU continued 
to push for a clear military solution to the war, other conservatives 
realized that public opinion had to be taken into consideration. In 
an attempt to popularize conservative support for Vietnamization, 
Buckley therefore charged that Washington had simply failed to 
convey the new policy's true meaning. 4 He determined to confront 
the charges made by people such as Burnham that Vietnamization 
represented an attempt to thwart the enemy from achieving his 
objective without actually defeating him. 5 Vietnamization, Buck- 
ley claimed, enhanced the probability that escalated military mea¬ 
sures would be implemented to compel Hanoi to negotiate. For 
Vietnamization to be successful, the United States must not “pass 
along our political repressions to South Vietnam." Saigon could 
not be pressured into succumbing to the unwarranted fear that 
South Vietnamese action, such as an "amphibious landing north 
of Haiphong cutting a swathe across central North Vietnam and 
dividing the country," would result in Chinese intervention. He 
again argued that "any military authority capable of neutralizing 
a peashooter" would immediately block the harbors at Haiphong 
and Sihanoukville, introduce troops to North Vietnam, and cut the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail from the east. In essence, Buckley argued, "true 
Vietnamization would set up equilibrium." 6 "True Vietnamiza¬ 
tion" would result in a situation whereby the United States would 
provide aid to Saigon similar to that provided by the communist 
powers to Hanoi and would release South Vietnam from unneces¬ 
sary political and military constraints. Hanoi's rejection of Viet¬ 
namization, based on the expectation that the policy would stiffen 
the Saigon government and reduce the possibility of reunification, 
served only to legitimize this interpretation of Vietnamization. 

Following his visit to Southeast Asia in December 1969, Gold- 
water concluded that Vietnamization was a "fine plan to bring our 
soldiers home without giving up Vietnam to the Communists." He 
continued to affirm the view that "unless we resume the bombing 
in the North, there is no way that we can win this war" and asserted 
his "hope that the President will take this action in conjunction" 
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with phased withdrawal. 7 Remaining consistent with regard to 
how to end the war, Goldwater held that the withdrawal of troops, 
accomplished without undue haste, did not weaken America's 
position in Vietnam. "Our strength lies," he said, "in our air power, 
and we can still take advantage of this if we have to and not expose 
our ground troops to ... danger." 8 Goldwater may have been some¬ 
what disingenuous when he averred that the administration was 
"beginning to think as I do," but he genuinely harbored hopes that 
a military solution could be introduced as troop withdrawals began 
and accelerated. 9 As American casualties decreased and the much- 
anticipated draft reform was introduced, bombing and other neces¬ 
sary military measures would, according to conservatives, surely 
become more acceptable to the American people. 

Buchanan pushed the conservatives' agenda from the White 
House. His efforts were important for two reasons: they made the 
administration aware of the causes of conservatives' frustrations; 
and they helped the administration keep conservatives in line. 
Despite Buchanan's unrelenting pressure on the administration, 
he was unable to secure acceptance of the conservative agenda. He 
succeeded, rather, in helping the White House respond rhetorically 
to conservative criticisms. In late 1969 conservatives' limited influ¬ 
ence on Nixon's Vietnam policies was not clear. Buchanan argued 
that this was the point at which the president should make plain 
to the American people the North Vietnamese violations of Lao¬ 
tian neutrality and the terms of the 1968 bombing halt agreement. 
Recognizing that the American people would not long sustain 
the large-scale introduction of U.S. troops into Laos, Cambodia, 
or across the DMZ, Buchanan asked, "Who—besides our politi¬ 
cal enemies anyhow—is going to get outraged if the South Viet¬ 
namese should make a foray into the jungles of Laos in strength 
and engage the Communists on their supposedly safe grounds?" 
Buchanan urged that the vice president be instructed to make a 
speech outlining the communist record of duplicity. He believed 
this would negate many of the arguments put forward by anti-war 
critics of the administration. Agnew "can state that in his view the 
agreements are no longer binding upon us; that it is now not any 
agreement, but only American restraint, the Presidential desire for 
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peace, that prevents a resumption of bombing; he could argue that 
no American combat troops are going into Laos or Cambodia, but 
that as far as our allies fighting for their own survival, we no lon¬ 
ger intend to impose upon them arbitrary and artificial conditions 
in a fight for their life." 10 Despite acknowledging the need to keep 
conservatives satisfied, Kissinger rejected Buchanan's suggestion, 
arguing that such a course would likely give the impression that the 
administration was encouraging President Thieu to "broaden the 
area of combat." 11 The administration's failure to publicly endorse 
conservatives' interpretation of Vietnamization led to increased 
division among conservatives. 

In March 1970 some conservatively oriented organizations that 
were primarily concerned with foreign policy allied to form the 
American Council for World Freedom (ACWF). This loose federa¬ 
tion of approximately twenty groups espoused the principles of 
the World Anti-Communist League and included among its found¬ 
ing members John Fischer of the ASC, who became president, 
Walter Judd, who became the founding vice president and then 
president in 1971, Stefan Possony, William Rusher, Fred Schlafly, 
David Keene and Michael Thompson of YAF, Adm. Thomas Lane, 
and Lee Edwards. 12 The ACWF was intended to unify the efforts 
of anticommunist groups working in the United States and hin¬ 
der the erosion of support for the anticommunist crusade. Despite 
the breadth of its support base and perhaps because of its federal 
nature, the ACWF failed to organize a sustained campaign of edu¬ 
cation and lobbying. What it represented, however, was the grow¬ 
ing collaboration of conservative-oriented groups and their grow¬ 
ing doubts about Nixonian foreign policy. 

Such disillusionment, particularly with the administration's 
failure to embark on a policy of military superiority vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, threatened to undermine conservative endorsement 
of Nixon's policy of Vietnamization. Allan Ryskind of Human 
Events, articulating conservatives' anger with administration pol¬ 
icy in both the domestic and international spheres, counseled Nix¬ 
on's conservative aide Harry Dent that the White House "can't be 
zigging and zagging all over the ideological spectrum and expect 
to retain any loyalty and respect." 13 The disillusionment of conser- 
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vatives with the administration in early 1970 was, however, based 
primarily on concern about overall conceptions of foreign policy 
rather than a specific rejection of Vietnamization, and as was true 
of the groups associated with the ACWF, they remained largely 
quiet. Such was the case to an even greater extent among conserva¬ 
tives in the Republican Party. 

Cambodia 

The front page of Human Events for May 2, 1969, made available 
during the last week of April, displayed the headline, "Will Admin¬ 
istration End Vacillation? Cambodia Needs U.S. Military Aid." 
Having originally assessed Vietnamization in positive, if measured, 
terms, the editors of Human Events now argued that Nixon's recent 
withdrawal announcement "flies in the face of advice" offered by 
the JCS. On April 20 the president had addressed the nation in a 
live televised broadcast and had announced that 150,000 American 
troops would be withdrawn from Vietnam within the year. This 
was the third and by far the largest troop withdrawal announced 
by the administration since taking office. Nixon's administration, 
"hit by an acute case of paralysis," was. Human Events stated, with¬ 
drawing troops at a time that it should have been sending military 
aid to the beleaguered Cambodian government in Phnom Penh. 
Claiming that the situation was reminiscent of Hungary in 1956, 
Human Events charged that there was "far more at stake" in Cam¬ 
bodia and avowed that a "friendly Cambodia out of Communist 
hands" offered the "magnificent opportunity of winning the Viet 
Nam war militarily." According to the editorial, "There is general 
agreement in the Administration that the total collapse of the new 
Lon Nol government would pose a sizable threat to allied opera¬ 
tions in South Viet Nam and have far-reaching consequences for the 
security of the entire Indochina peninsula." The article maintained 
that "the President's Guam Doctrine announced last November" 
required America's material aid to the "plucky Cambodian regime." 

The editors thus understood the Nixon Doctrine and Vietnam¬ 
ization to be synonymous and to dictate the extensive provision of 
aid to the states of Southeast Asia. The editors charged that every 
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"logical reason dictates" that aid be sent to the Cambodian govern¬ 
ment. Such aid clearly fell within the terms of the Nixon Doctrine, 
given that the "plucky Cambodian regime" was created specifi¬ 
cally to oppose a North Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia. 14 Divi¬ 
sion within the administration over whether or not to close the port 
of Sihanoukville was potentially as explosive as the debate over 
Haiphong harbor. Human Events alleged, such that the outcome of 
the Cambodia question could determine the entire future course 
of the war. 15 

On April 30 Nixon once again addressed the nation about Viet¬ 
nam. He dramatically announced that his administration had taken 
a bold new initiative in its effort to end the Vietnam War: it had 
decided to send troops into Cambodia. Nixon's decision to launch 
an allied incursion into the border regions of Cambodia, ostensi¬ 
bly to cut supply routes from North Vietnam, to capture the port 
of Sihanoukville, to thwart communists' use of sanctuaries, and 
to destroy the enemy's supposed command base for South Viet¬ 
nam, exceeded even conservatives' expectations. Finally, the pro¬ 
war campaign seemed to be having an impact on administration 
policy. Nixon's perspective on Cambodia did correlate with that of 
conservatives, but he was certainly not acting simply to maintain 
their support. As the hasty U.S. withdrawal would demonstrate, 
conservatives at this point were not overly influential in determin¬ 
ing policy in Vietnam. 

From the standpoint of pro-war activists the immediate factors 
affecting administration policy were less relevant than the sym¬ 
bolic significance and fundamental righteousness of the allied cam¬ 
paign. The operation may indeed have been determined because 
the secret bombing of Cambodia was proving ineffective, while 
the power of the country's former prime minister, now perceived 
to be allied with Hanoi and Beijing, was rapidly developing. In his 
address to the public Nixon said the operation was undertaken in 
response to increased enemy activity and had, at its heart, a singu¬ 
larly important goal. "To protect our men who are in Vietnam and 
to guarantee the continued success of our withdrawal and Viet- 
namization programs," the president stated, "I have concluded 
that the time has come for action." 16 Nixon's heroic rhetoric was an 
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attempt, according to Evans and Novak, "to clothe the Cambodian 
intervention in apocalyptic terms that would persuade the Ameri¬ 
can people that this was no mere military operation but an act of 
national courage, with high political significance directed not just 
at the enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia, not just at Hanoi, but at 
Moscow itself." 17 

By outlining communist disregard for the neutrality of Cambodia 
and the enemy's privileged use of the sanctuaries along the Cambo¬ 
dia-South Vietnam border, Nixon directly appealed to the demands 
of his pro-war critics for a presidential explanation of the situation 
in Vietnam. Echoing advocates of stepped up military responses 
to enemy activity, Nixon said, "We will not react to this threat to 
American lives merely by plaintive diplomatic protests. If we did, 
the credibility of the United States would be destroyed in every 
area of the world where only the power of the United States deters 
aggression." Threatening the enemy and in the process offering 
renewed hope to pro-war lobbies, he again put forward an ambigu¬ 
ous warning to the North Vietnamese: "Tonight, I again warn the 
North Vietnamese that if they continue to escalate the fighting when 
the United States is withdrawing its forces, I shall meet my respon¬ 
sibility as Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces to take the 
action I consider necessary to defend the security of our American 
men." 18 Vietnamization seemed to once again offer the hope of mili¬ 
tary escalation. 

This is not to suggest that advocates of military escalation were 
entirely satisfied with the specifics of the Cambodian incursion. 
During a briefing shortly before the incursion began, Agnew urged 
the president to authorize a more extensive military campaign than 
that ultimately conducted during the initial phase of the planned 
operations. He proposed that the United States and South Vietnam 
attack all known and presumed enemy sanctuaries rather than 
only those within the area covered by Phase I (the Fish Hook offen¬ 
sive). Phase II was intended to encompass a broader American 
invasion of Cambodia but was never fully implemented. The JCS 
expressed limited faith that South Vietnamese forces were capa¬ 
ble of undertaking the invasion, while military and intelligence 
services doubted the feasibility of capturing the elusive enemy 
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headquarters. 19 As a means of undermining the Khmer Rouge, the 
Cambodian communist party, and sending a clear message to the 
North Vietnamese regarding the possibility of intensified military 
action, the Cambodian operation had somewhat greater merit. 
Despite the limited scope of the incursion, its presentation, coupled 
with its implications for future U.S. policy, determined much of the 
pro-war, particularly conservative, reactions. 

Many pro-war and patriotic organizations were informed in 
advance of the contents of the president's speech and offered 
unanimous praise for the operation. 20 Perhaps because of his orga¬ 
nization's growing skepticism of Vietnamization, YAF's executive 
director Randal Teague was invited to a White House briefing on 
April 28 and delivered the youth group's subsequent endorsement 
of presidential policy regarding Cambodia and Vietnam. An aide 
to Nixon, Charles Colson, stated that YAF was placing full-page 
advertisements in Sunday's and Monday's Washington Star back¬ 
ing the president and requesting that telegrams of support be sent 
to all congressmen and the White House; it was also sending peti¬ 
tions to Congress and the Paris peace talks. 21 Such efforts by the 
White House catalyzed, rather than determined, the responses to 
Cambodia of organizations such as YAF, the services leagues, and 
veterans' organizations. 

Despite genuine support for the incursion among a majority of 
Americans, however, the White House public relations campaign 
was unable to dent the passion of anti-war protest. Among sup¬ 
porters of the operation, anti-war violence and the perception of 
dovish extremism in Congress served only to enhance support for 
the embattled president and to augment the hawkishness of the 
allies' limited engagement in Cambodia. The operation became a 
symbol of Nixon's willingness to take forceful measures when nec¬ 
essary and signified the attainment of one of the pro-war lobby's 
long-standing goals. Goldwater claimed that this was the action 
from which Nixon would achieve "his greatness." He expressed 
pro-war hopes and passions when he declared the operation "deci¬ 
sive" and its architect "courageous." The operation, he later said, 
"should be sufficient evidence to prove that President Nixon is not 
giving up the fight for freedom in Southeast Asia." 22 
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Thurmond was no less effusive in his praise of Nixon, exulting 
that the "operation against North Vietnamese sanctuaries ... is the 
most courageous action taken by a President since the war in Viet¬ 
nam began." Reiterating the White House line, Thurmond high¬ 
lighted the president's role as commander in chief and his obliga¬ 
tion to protect the lives of Americans serving in Southeast Asia. He 
demonstrated as well that he understood the need to help shape 
public opinion. Leaving an Arms Services Committee briefing at 
the White House, Thurmond ventured that "the public will also 
back any stronger moves that he [the president] might take that are 
designed to bring this war to an earlier end." 23 The allied attack on 
enemy sanctuaries was, among pro-war lobbies, to be the begin¬ 
ning of a new process for ending the war. While rejecting the anti¬ 
war definition that this represented an expansion of the war, advo¬ 
cates of victory in Vietnam charged that the incursion initiated the 
expansion of militaristic solutions to achieve America's goals. The 
operation further convinced supporters of the war that congres¬ 
sional liberals, not Nixon, threatened the success of the American 
campaign in Southeast Asia. This was an important distinction, 
one that would serve the administration well throughout the war. 
In May and June 1970 it precluded developing conservative fears 
regarding the efficacy of administration policy from transforming 
into open hostility. 

Nixon took comfort from the approbation of patriotic groups 
and veterans' organizations, many of which organized campaigns 
to demonstrate popular support for the president and his efforts 
in Cambodia. The American Legion and VFW united to issue a 
statement endorsing the administration's steps to protect Ameri¬ 
cans in Southeast Asia. Labor leaders were also vociferous in their 
praise, especially after pro-Nixon demonstrations organized by 
labor leaders in New York City in late May (see chapter 5). Back¬ 
ing from the AFL-CIO leadership was unsurprising but more and 
more unreliable as labor unions began to divide over the Vietnam 
issue. Determined to sustain the vital labor vote, administration 
officials were charged with convincing figures such as Meaney to 
maintain the image of labor's commitment to the cause in Vietnam. 
Unlike pro-war critics who claimed that the president had failed to 
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clarify the stakes in Cambodia, on May 1 Meaney declared that the 
"president has clearly outlined the problem to the American peo¬ 
ple." It was "unmistakably clear," he said, "that he made his deci¬ 
sion on the basis of his clear obligation as commander-in-chief to 
protect American servicemen." Given that military victory was no 
longer the goal in Vietnam, longtime champions of the war began 
to advance the theme of supporting the troops. This was not only 
understood as a way of highlighting the negative consequences 
of an abrupt withdrawal, but also promoted the continued moral¬ 
ity attaching to support for the president's policies. Declaring that 
Nixon acted "with courage and conviction," Meaney called on the 
American people to give the president their "full support" during 
this "crucial hour." Meaney concluded, Nixon "certainly has ours." 24 

The administration recognized the significance of securing the 
support of Meaney and Lovestone, but despite the promise of 
Meaney's statement, the constancy of labor was no longer absolute. 
In describing Meaney's influence, Colson stated that the AFL-CIO 
president "still runs a one-man show" with regard to the executive 
council. Colson declared that Lovestone was still "very hard line 
on foreign policy." Nixon's meeting with Meaney and Lovestone 
on May 12 was intended not simply to satisfy their queries regard¬ 
ing policy in Vietnam but also to achieve a stronger, more broad- 
based statement than that originally issued by Meaney. Recogniz¬ 
ing the limitations on Meaney, Colson warned that a "stronger 
statement will be somewhat controversial with the Council" of the 
AFL-CIO—"certain international presidents will dissent." While 
the president conveyed the success of the operation to Meaney 
during their meeting, Colson urged that he make clear to Meaney 
that "basic U.S. policy in Vietnam is unchanged." Vietnamization 
and American withdrawal remained the foundation of Nixon's 
policy for ending the war. Appealing to the arch-anticommunists' 
concerns about credibility, the president was also advised to assure 
Meaney and Lovestone that the Cambodian operation "delivers 
the message that the U.S. will not play the role of the helpless 
giant," yet again confirming the possibility that similar operations 
might be undertaken to force an end to communist intransigence. 25 
Meaney and Lovestone, along with a majority of labor leaders 
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across the country, continued to defend and praise the Cambodian 
incursion. No additional statement from the executive council was 
forthcoming, however, exacerbating the sense of war-weariness 
that increasingly challenged the administration's room for maneu¬ 
ver regarding policy and action in Southeast Asia. 

Press coverage of the incursion also weighed on the minds of 
administration officials. The Washington Special Actions Group 
(WSAG), an interdepartmental group within the NSC, issued a 
memorandum on June 15 that reiterated the need for all group 
members to "take a confident line with the press and in back¬ 
grounders." Stated simply: "The line that 'Cambodia is doomed' 
must be stopped." 26 Perhaps like no other single event during the 
war, the invasion of Cambodia provoked a decidedly robust nega¬ 
tive response. It reawakened the recently quiet anti-war movement 
and sparked a campaign of activist opposition within Congress. 
In the short term the Cambodian incursion produced increasingly 
well-supported end-the-war amendments—the Cooper-Church 
amendment called for the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Cambo¬ 
dia by June 30 and ultimately succeeded in influencing, possibly 
determining, administration policy regarding the incursion. 

The Cooper-Church amendment was the first legislation passed 
in the Senate to limit presidential war powers during a time of war. 
It was attached to the foreign military sales portion of the Defense 
Department appropriations bill, and its passage would bar funds 
for future military operations in Cambodia. Although the admin¬ 
istration had already stated its intention to withdraw U.S. troops 
from Cambodia by June 30, the amendment was passed in the Sen¬ 
ate on that date by 58-37. It was defeated in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, but this was not the only threat to the administration's 
policy. The McGovern-Hatfield amendment called on Congress to 
terminate all funding for the war in Southeast Asia by the end of 
1970 and demanded that all U.S. troops be withdrawn by the end 
of 1971. This amendment did not pass the Senate, but a major gain 
for the anti-war faction in Congress had already been achieved. 
Shortly before the Cambodia operation began, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee voted to repeal the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu¬ 
tion, a factor that further inhibited the administration's room for 
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maneuver. The increased likelihood that the resolution would be 
repealed motivated the administration to act. In order to combat 
the potential threat that such a measure could have on his cred¬ 
ibility regarding Vietnam, Nixon attempted to usurp the repeal 
issue. Sen. Robert Dole thus attached a repeal amendment to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, and on June 24, 1970, the Senate voted 
81-10 in favor of repealing the resolution. Dole, on behalf of Nixon, 
wished to convey the message that the executive did not require 
such a resolution in order to engage in military efforts such as that 
in Southeast Asia. But as Lien-Hang Nguyen properly notes, "Time 
was running out for the war in Vietnam." 27 

Congressional dissent took its toll on administration officials. 
Colson recalled that a "siege mentality" developed within the 
White House during this period, an impression enhanced by the 
belief of advisers such as John Ehrlichman, Bob Haldeman, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, and Ron Ziegler that the nation was embroiled 
in a "civil war." 28 The White House became increasingly centered 
on opposing the anti-war movement in both its radical and main¬ 
stream, congressional forms. This resulted in a series of ill-fated 
initiatives designed to uncover international communist and other 
radical influences on the movement. These efforts may have sati¬ 
ated White House officials' frustration with the anti-war movement 
in 1970, but they did little to muster widespread support for the war 
and the president's policies. In fact, they may have detracted from 
the important goal of keeping political figures in line on Vietnam. 
Colin Dueck comments that Nixon "almost seemed to welcome" 
the bitter polarization within American society that was revealed by 
responses to the Cambodian operation. As he correctly notes, many 
in the White House, including Haldeman, Agnew, and Buchanan 
relied on this "positive polarization" to create a new political major¬ 
ity by appealing to social and cultural conservatives. 29 Others in the 
White House, Colson in particular, were certainly not averse to this 
kind of political opportunism, but they recognized that the divi¬ 
sions within American society over the war were complex. Many, 
Colson realized, who were angered by the anti-war movement and 
who vocally proclaimed their support of the president also wanted 
the war to end and end quickly. Nixon's failure to achieve this goal 
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might easily result in their becoming frustrated with the president. 
Such concerns added weight to the arguments against escalation 
offered by Laird and William Rogers, who had opposed the Cam¬ 
bodian operation. Domestic policy advisers like Donald Rumsfeld 
also questioned why Vietnamization could not be implemented 
more quickly. 30 

Congressional opposition to the operation certainly limited the 
president's policy options in Cambodia, but it also threatened to 
undermine his whole strategic conception for ending the war. It 
was still unlikely that a blatantly anti-war amendment would suc¬ 
ceed in passing both houses of Congress. Yet the impact of such 
efforts jeopardized the legitimacy and efficacy of Vietnamization 
by augmenting the possibility that the rate of withdrawal would 
depend on factors beyond the control of the president. Of the Coo¬ 
per-Church amendment Thurmond warned in June, "While it is 
my belief that the House of Representatives will never accept the 
amendment, the psychological effect [of its passage by the Senate] 
will be a repudiation of the Nixon Doctrine which called upon our 
Asian allies to stand together in their own defense. . . . The Senate 
would in effect be casting Cambodia into the jaws of the Commu¬ 
nist expansion and if engulfed South Vietnam and Thailand could 
follow." 31 Despite Thurmond's backing of the president, his warn¬ 
ing hinted at questioning of the administration's implementation 
of its own doctrinal contribution to U.S. foreign policy. With regard 
to Vietnam, however, such fears were undermined by the drama 
unfolding in America with regard to the Cambodian operation. 
The congressional challenge to presidential war powers produced 
an equivalent siege mentality among advocates of the war. Rather 
than further challenge the Nixon policy of limited war and negotia¬ 
tion, pro-war lobbies ever more vociferously demanded and pro¬ 
vided support for Vietnamization, now linked to the president's 
alleged Cambodian triumph. 

The conservative community responded with an almost unani¬ 
mous endorsement of the Cambodian operation. Human Events 
declared passage of the Cooper-Church amendment shameful and 
Nixon's policy of extrication from Vietnam successful. 32 Support¬ 
ers of the president claimed that passage of the Cooper-Church 
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amendment jeopardized the safety of American troops and pris¬ 
oners of war (POWs) in Southeast Asia, wrecked any chance for 
a negotiated settlement, and amounted, in the words of Thur¬ 
mond, to "the waving of a white flag to the forces of tyranny and 
oppression ." 33 The conservative activist James Jackson Kilpatrick 
described his reaction as one of pride and elation on hearing of 
Nixon's "courageous, necessary and wise" decision to launch an 
attack against enemy sanctuaries. Nixon had not simply revealed 
his understanding "that the enemy retreats from a positive show of 
force" but also had answered "the question in Hanoi, in Moscow, 
in Peking" as to whether he was bluffing in his promise to respond 
to intensified enemy activity . 34 Under a headline reading, "Amer¬ 
ica Stands with Nixon," the ACU's Battle Line retracted its earlier 
questioning of Vietnamization: "Last December in these pages we 
questioned what would happen at that fateful point at which the 
withdrawal of American troops produced the inevitable Commu¬ 
nist military offensive aimed at taking advantage of reduced U.S. 
strength in Vietnam. Now we have an answer. The President of the 
United States has determined that he will act, and act decisively, 
even if it supposedly means the diminution of his own and his 
party's political fortunes." "Common logic," Battle Line's editors 
argued, dictated endorsement of the president's chosen course in 
Vietnam and Cambodia . 35 

The ACU's board was also quick in its positive response to the 
allied operation. On May 1 John Ashbrook urged the commander 
in chief to ignore voices of dissent and opposition and declared 
that the president's act "is a courageous recognition that the sur¬ 
est way to win an honorable peace in Southeast Asia is the swift 
and complete destruction of Communist forces and facilities on 
the ground ." 36 The Cambodian incursion cemented the heretofore 
nascent pro-war interpretation of Vietnamization as a U.S. troop 
withdrawal coupled with extraordinary militaristic efforts to force 
effective enemy surrender. 

While praising the Cambodian incursion, Goldwater exhorted 
the administration to take greater measures to explain to the Amer¬ 
ican people the critical nature of the incursion and the "extreme 
value of that part of the world ." 37 Overall, Goldwater remained 
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positive about the incursion. He attended a White House briefing 
on the operation and wrote privately afterward that carrying the 
war into Cambodia put the "monkey" on the "back of the North 
Vietnamese who if they loose {sic) in Cambodia and are forced back 
into Laos, will probably sue for peace." He acknowledged that the 
incursion was "a gamble and a very serious one, but I think the 
decision he made was one of those that Presidents occasionally are 
faced with such as Harry Truman in the use of the Atomic Bomb 
and eventually into Korea." 38 But Goldwater displayed a semblance 
of mistrust regarding the policy of Vietnamization when he wrote 
to the president on May 6, "Unless you have given up achieving 
a victory by our forces and are going to put that monkey on the 
backs of the South Vietnamese with our withdrawal, I think that 
bombing of the north must be resumed." The conservative obses¬ 
sion with bombing North Vietnam indicated that they expected an 
element of victory to be achieved by forcing the enemy to comply 
with Americans' terms for ending the war. Goldwater summed 
up as follows: "The enemy will not quit until he is hurt and this 
enemy has not been hurt where hurting must be done, namely, 
close to home. I again urge you to proceed with the destruction of 
the stockpile of material north of the DMZ and progressively go far 
north to convince Hanoi that we want to win." 39 The Cambodian 
incursion coupled with limited bombing of North Vietnam did not, 
therefore, satisfy conservatives' demands for military escalation. It 
did, however, add sufficient credibility to Vietnamization to war¬ 
rant committed, public conservative backing. 

Burnham, who had earlier despaired of Nixon's withdrawal 
policy, was given hope by the incursion, the bombing of North 
Vietnam, and the occasional success of the South Vietnamese 
armed forces. 40 National Review, in fact, published consistently posi¬ 
tive analyses of the president's policies regarding Vietnam in the 
months following the incursion, including a legal defense of the 
operation and a repudiation of the Cooper-Church amendment. 41 
Buckley reasoned that despite Americans' actions in "bombing the 
hell out of the Ho Chi Minh Trail" and their success "in intercept¬ 
ing a great deal of the enemy's traffic," enough material always 
got through to sustain the enemy's effort in Cambodia and South 
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Vietnam. Buckley thus argued that the "logistical responsibilities" 
of Vietnamization clearly demanded American action to support 
and supply its ally and thwart the effort of the enemy, just "as the 
Soviet Union accepts the logistical responsibilities of supplying the 
North Vietnamese communists who are pouring into Cambodia." 
The stakes were so high, Buckley declared, that by caviling "over 
the technicality of Cambodia, we are throwing away everything we 
have fought for during the past six costly, bloody, tragic years." 42 

Buckley's brother James, who successfully ran as a senatorial 
candidate for New York on the Conservative Party ticket in 1970, 
also praised the president, although he took a somewhat softer line. 
He declared that Nixon "made it clear his sole objective is to protect 
American lives and to achieve an early but honorable end to the 
Vietnam war, and that the strike against a major North Vietnam¬ 
ese base in enemy occupied Cambodia is essential to the attain¬ 
ment of these ends." 43 While the conservative response was one of 
praise for the president's course of action, it was more diverse in 
its implications than it originally appeared. Support for the admit¬ 
tedly limited incursion into Cambodia and restrained bombing of 
North Vietnam encouraged conservatives' belief that Vietnamiza¬ 
tion would result in additional militaristic measures and would 
allow the South Vietnamese to pursue an attack against North Viet¬ 
nam. The extent to which such support would be maintained in the 
light of continued withdrawal was unclear, however. 

The Cambodian operation and its aftermath in the domestic 
arena did have its downside within the conservative movement. 
The killing of four students by Ohio National Guardsmen during 
a protest at Kent State University, for example, prompted many 
Americans to question the toll the war was taking on their soci¬ 
ety. Whereas many may have been willing to simply blame the 
anti-war movement for sparking divisions during the early years 
of the war, the emergence of mainstream dissent and a credibility 
gap relating to the administration's assertions regarding Vietnam 
reduced any possibility that radicals could be branded as the sole 
cause of social division. The operation resulted, most notably, in 
the complete defection of Garry Wills from the pro-war cause. 
Wills, a Buckley protege and well-known conservative political 
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commentator, opposed the war as early as 1968, but the Cambo¬ 
dian incursion was the point at which he chose to join the ranks 
of the heterogeneous anti-war campaign. Wills's defection greatly 
unsettled the conservative ranks, not least because it coincided 
with growing opposition to the continuation of the war among 
conservative Democrats in Congress. Writing to Buckley shortly 
after the Cambodian incursion began. Wills declared that he had 
begun his own column and had "signed on for the duration of the 
war." Warning Buckley, "You won't like them" but appealing to 
his mentor to "stay 'soft' on their author," Wills divulged his posi¬ 
tion on the war: "I decided the day after Kent State—Nixon has to 
be stopped. The war has to be." 44 Buckley lamented Wills's loss of 
influence through his hasty retreat into the ranks of the anti-war 
side. 45 It was difficult to deny, however, that the war's longevity 
and Nixon's policies of phased withdrawal were likely to draw 
greater conservative opposition, above all among grassroots activ¬ 
ists angered by the war's contribution to the growing extremism 
and divisions within American society. 

Rusher, writing to Buchanan shortly afterward, assumed a more 
resolute stance. "I hope it may console you," he wrote, "to know 
that Frank Meyer, in his column in . . . National Review . . . sor¬ 
rowfully but firmly reads Garry out of the conservative movement 
altogether." 46 Meyer's position symbolized the continued conser¬ 
vative commitment to the Vietnam War, despite its potentially 
negative effect on U.S. maneuverability in the international arena. 
Describing his position on the war. Wills hardly exemplified the 
typical advocate of immediate withdrawal: "A friend, indignant 
on the phone, said, 'You don't want instant withdrawal, do you?' I 
said yes. 'You mean you want the Russians to take over Vietnam?' 
I said that did not seem likely. But by his standards I should want 
it to happen: if Vietnam could cause Russia even half the trouble 
it has caused us, surrendering that country would be our best 
coup of the Cold War." 47 Wills's stance resonated with conserva¬ 
tives who were disillusioned with the administration's policy of 
limited war. But most conservatives continued to believe that suc¬ 
cess in Vietnam was vital to American credibility. The symbolic 
boldness of the Cambodian incursion, coupled with the onslaught 
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of anti-war rhetoric, prompted the conservative leadership to ever 
more vociferously defend the administration's position on Viet¬ 
nam. The defense of the administration was visible in a series of 
grassroots displays of support for the Nixon administration, events 
that culminated in the pro-Nixon Honor America Day Rally on the 
National Mall (see chapter 5). 

Human Events used the Cambodian operation to highlight the 
intransigence and political posturing of anti-war congressmen. 
In reference to the Democratic doves' failure to extol Nixon's 
announcement that because of the Cambodian operation an addi¬ 
tional fifty thousand troops could be withdrawn, Morrie Ryskind, 
the scriptwriter and director turned political activist who was the 
father of Allan Ryskind, surmised that the doves would have pre¬ 
ferred it if Nixon had announced defeat in Cambodia. 48 Agnew's 
prognosis was music to conservatives' seemingly ignored ears: 
"Why should the aggressors make the ground rules for the conflict; 
why should the Communists determine the time and the place of 
the battle; why should we circumscribe our operations when they 
do not constrict theirs? . . . We do not need gratuitous advice from 
those who could neither end the war nor win it on how to conduct 
this quest for peace successfully—from those who stay up days and 
nights justifying their blunders and dreaming up new concessions 
to the enemy who takes concessions as signs of weakness—whose 
goal is not a negotiated settlement—but a Carthaginian peace. We 
are going to deny the enemy that victory." 49 The operation quickly 
became a symbol of the administration's steadfast refusal to accept 
the arguments of the anti-war movement regarding the morality of 
America's cause and the efficacy of military escalation. 

According to Nixon's admirers the operation had been decisive 
in capturing enemy supplies and the vital port of Sihanoukville, 
which prevented an enemy offensive during the dry season in 
1970 and would severely disrupt any future assaults against South 
Vietnam. Such assessments of the operation were overly posi¬ 
tive. They echoed the administration's rhetoric and assurances 
and were based on ideological and theoretical assessments of the 
operation's effectiveness rather than on independent evaluations 
of its strategic value. Kissinger claimed that the operation served a 
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vital function in weakening North Vietnamese capabilities regard¬ 
ing attacks on South Vietnam for the duration of the war. 50 A secret 
WSAG report described the president's desire to continue some 
air activities to reduce enemy interdiction, a policy that took pre¬ 
cedence over avoiding risks with regard to public opinion. Echo¬ 
ing hawkish sentiment, Nixon expressed the view that South Viet¬ 
namese forces should be let loose to react to enemy activities after 
the deadline of June 30 established by Congress. "Possible South 
Vietnamese actions," the WSAG report declared, "are one of the 
main deterrents to North Vietnam; this deterrent effect must be 
maintained," while "South Vietnamese forces should undertake 
offensive spoiling actions." 51 

Nixon could hardly ignore the clamorous calls for withdrawal 
from Cambodia that emanated from Congress and echoed across 
the country. Opponents continued to challenge the Cooper-Church 
amendment, but its passage in the Senate on June 30 by a vote of 
58 to 37 hardly came as a surprise to the administration. The White 
House had already made the decision to withdraw American 
ground forces from Cambodia and would continue to denounce 
measures such as the Cooper-Church amendment for the duration 
of the war. Nonetheless, Congress was thereafter seen as a formida¬ 
ble foe, one that could affect the course of the war. On June 30,1970, 
Nixon delivered another address to the nation on the subject of the 
incursion. Reiterating the significance of the Cambodian sanctuar¬ 
ies to enemy activity, Nixon presented the allied withdrawal from 
Cambodia as a logical, intended aspect of the operation. Nixon's 
private position was similar to that of his pro-war supporters, a 
fact that was emphasized to such figures. Speaking in July, Nixon 
questioned whether the Cambodian incursion would be as deci¬ 
sive as Stalingrad or D-Day, stating "Only history will tell," but 
he certainly conveyed the decisiveness of the operation in terms 
of forestalling the enemy's plans and allowing the continuation 
of Vietnamization. The operation demonstrated, Nixon declared, 
"that the South Vietnamese now, for the first time tested in battle by 
themselves against the North Vietnamese, can handle themselves, 
that Vietnamization can work and will work, and that we can get 
out, and they can stay in and hold their own." Of greater import 
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to hawks, however, were Nixon's contention that the operation 
had changed the military balance and his assertion that while U.S. 
troops would not be reintroduced to Cambodia he would "use, as 
I should, the airpower of the United States to interdict all flows 
of men and supplies which I consider are directed toward South 
Vietnam." "In fact," Nixon continued, "at the time we embarked 
on the April 30 operation, I ordered some attacks on some sites in 
North Viet-Nam which had been shooting our planes," an action 
much applauded within hawkish ranks. Appealing to hawks' pre¬ 
ferred policies, he continued, "If those attacks should now develop 
again, I will, of course, use our American airpower against North 
Viet-Nam sites that attack our planes." 52 

The bombing campaign and the incursion may not have been 
implemented to hawkish tastes, but they supported the thesis 
of pro-administration conservatives that Vietnamization would 
enable a more conventional conduct of the war to be brought to 
bear. Nixon's "non-intellectual way of dealing with the foe . . . 
seems effective," Morrie Ryskind wrote, while opposition to the 
operation was simply evidence of the doves' attempt to "snatch 
defeat from the jaws of victory." 53 Still, there could be no denying 
the strength of anti-war opinion in Congress and the clear evidence 
of war-weariness among the wider public. If Vietnamization was to 
succeed, it would have to do so sooner rather than later. 

Pushing Nixon to the Right 

Throughout his tenure as commander of the American war in Viet¬ 
nam, Nixon considered what was referred to as the "option to the 
right," which effectively amounted to large-scale U.S. troop with¬ 
drawal coupled with massive bombing of North Vietnam in order 
to destroy the enemy's ability to wage war and force its surrender. 
Kissinger consistently cautioned against the idea. The strategy was 
usually considered when negotiations were stalemated or the mili¬ 
tary situation in Vietnam seemed to deteriorate. It was also consid¬ 
ered as Congress moved closer to setting a deadline for withdrawal 
but was undermined as a viable option by this same process. Yet 
there was only limited public evidence of the president's support 
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for escalated bombing. By late 1970 the kudos earned by the Cam¬ 
bodian incursion began to recede within certain circles of the pro¬ 
war community. 

In August 1970 Ralph de Toledano charged that National Review 
had become a "house organ" of the Nixon administration. De 
Toledano's claim reflected his personal animosity toward Rusher, 
the ACU, and National Review . 54 This broadside, while inaccurate, 
originated in Buckley's close association with the administration 
and was evidence of a perceived failure on the part of the National 
Review circle to fully criticize the long list of Nixon policies that 
were anathema to conservative goals. 55 Buchanan later warned that 
Nixon was no longer perceived as a credible custodian of the con¬ 
servative political tradition of the Republican Party. 56 Although it 
challenged certain of the administration's domestic measures, dur¬ 
ing late 1970 National Review regularly backed Nixon's Vietnam pol¬ 
icies, a factor that enhanced claims that the journal was pursuing an 
insider, accommodationist policy as far as the administration was 
concerned. According to Buckley's biographer, most conservatives 
believed that Kissinger in particular was doing a PR job on Buck- 
ley. 57 David Keene later remarked that he thought Buckley had been 
taken in by Kissinger: "Bill was very con-able, partly because he 
did want to be in, and Kissinger gave everybody that he talked to 
in those days the sense that they were indeed 'in.'" 58 In interview 
with Playboy in 1970 Buckley reacted by turning humorous about 
his closeness to the administration, saying he had "discovered a 
new sensual treat.... It is to have the President of the United States 
take notes while you are speaking to him, even though you run 
the risk that he is scribbling, 'Get this bore out of here.'" 59 Buck- 
ley undoubtedly valued his relationship with the administration 
very highly. He was appointed to serve on the five-member advi¬ 
sory commission on information of the United States Information 
Agency in 1969 and did so until he declined reappointment in late 
1972. He was then appointed by President Nixon as a public mem¬ 
ber of the United States Delegation to the 28th General Assembly of 
the United Nations. Like Burnham, he understood that future con¬ 
servative power rested solidly within the ranks of the Republican 
Party and was, for the moment, dependent on Nixon's patronage. 
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Nonetheless, some within the White House were evidently 
uneasy about the political fallout from a potential conservative 
defection. Buchanan, writing to the president in January 1971, in 
a memorandum titled, "Trouble on the Right," cautioned that, 
"while Buckley's influence nationally is enormous, his influence 
among the hard-core right politicos is being diminished, and we 
cannot count on his bringing them over [in the 1972 election]." He 
concluded, "Buckley gets a bit of the same constant criticism that 
conservatives in the White House do—that they've 'sold out.'" 60 
Such debate and division regarding Vietnam and the Nixon admin¬ 
istration began to take a toll on the conservative political move¬ 
ment. Libertarians had, by the late 1960s, abandoned the conser¬ 
vative consensus regarding the Vietnam War, a development that 
caused a controversial and debilitating split at the YAF national 
convention in August 1969. 61 At National Review, stalwarts of the 
pro-war campaign such as Meyer and Rusher turned up the vol¬ 
ume as they coaxed their fellow conservatives to break with Nixon. 
Meyer deplored the negative effect the protracted Vietnam conflict 
was having on the conservative consensus, believing that its lon¬ 
gevity was blunting popular approval of the struggle against com¬ 
munism. While acknowledging that Nixon had done much to with¬ 
stand anti-war protest, especially congressional pressure, Meyer 
and others increasingly bemoaned the association of conservatives 
with the administration's limited policy in Vietnam. 

The tensions among conservatives were evident at the tenth anni¬ 
versary celebrations honoring the founding of YAF, held at Buck¬ 
ley's estate in Sharon, Connecticut, in September 1970. YAF was 
rapidly becoming a vocal critic of the Nixon administration, which 
reflected the ACU's increasingly public challenges to the White 
House's domestic and foreign policy agendas. The aim of the gath¬ 
ering was to underscore the continued unity of the "responsible 
Right." Providing a forum for a collective response to the prevailing 
policy considerations of the day, foreign policy issues dominated 
the agenda and the writings of Goldwater, Reagan, Thurmond, 
and John Tower, who joined Buckley in contributing to the spe¬ 
cial edition of the New Guard. Tower, a resolute enthusiast of the 
administration's policy in Vietnam, used his position as a member 
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of the national board of YAF to promote the hard-line nature of the 
president's foreign policies at this event. Tower asserted that if the 
United States relaxed its national defense posture, "there will be no 
turning back and there may be no hope for our own future." With 
regard to Vietnam, he lamented the difficulty the United States 
encountered fighting a guerrilla enemy but felt that "measured 
success" had been achieved. Stating that the "Nixon administra¬ 
tion is determined to see the issue to a successful and honorable 
conclusion," he assured conservatives that the administration was 
"not prepared to accept a camouflaged surrender to the demands of 
Hanoi." Tower did more than simply reaffirm the administration's 
standard line: he also stated that there was "no doubt that a sub¬ 
stantial residual American force will have to be maintained there 
for some time." Referring no doubt to conservative expectations 
and hopes regarding the implementation and implications of Viet- 
namization, he asserted that "we will have to continue to provide 
logistical, air and naval support to the South Vietnamese," while 
also looking "to the sanitization of Laos and Cambodia." 62 Tower 
was determined to prevent conservative questioning of adminis¬ 
tration policy from turning into outright opposition, but his rosy 
depiction of the administration's strategies could serve to stem this 
tide only momentarily. 

Conservatives, indeed, found themselves defending adminis¬ 
tration policy in light of the growing strength of anti-war efforts 
in Congress. Writing after the war, Kissinger acknowledged that 
during the debate over the Cooper-Church amendment, conser¬ 
vatives had become "demoralized by a war that had turned into a 
retreat." In August 1970 Senators Harry Byrd Jr. and Gordon Allott 
had urged the president to end the war as quickly as possible, an 
episode that apparently prompted Nixon to remark, "When the 
Right starts wanting to get out, for whatever reason, that's our 
problem." 63 Byrd, who had represented Virginia in the senate since 
his father's death in 1966, demonstrated his independent streak in 
1970 when he officially broke with the Democratic Party over his 
refusal to sign a loyalty oath to the party. Byrd was not alone among 
southern Democrats in doubting the utility of continuing the slow 
withdrawal from Vietnam. Many of the original "heavier bomber 
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boys" from the South were now privately expressing their limited 
commitment to the continuation of the war. Allott, a Republican 
from Colorado, had been an early and strong advocate of military 
escalation. His admonitions to Nixon mirrored Laird's preoccupa¬ 
tion about the political fallout from a long-term continuation of the 
war under a Republican administration. Nixon faced the additional 
pressure to end the conflict stemming from hawkish Republicans' 
anxieties about the midterm elections of 1970. In October Nixon 
dropped his earlier demand for a mutual withdrawal of troops. 
This did not particularly bother the broad swathe of his support¬ 
ers, but it did result in stringent opposition from activists in the 
conservative movement. 

Conceding the likelihood of pro-war dissent, the administration 
attempted to persuade hawks that the president's military advisers 
supported the measure and that unilateral withdrawal was possible 
because of the newfound strength of the South Vietnamese armed 
forces, which were then preparing for an offensive against North 
Vietnamese troops in Cambodia that began on October 24. During 
a cabinet meeting on the day the peace initiative was announced, 
Nixon stated that the proposal "goes very far—frankly as far as 
we can go" in terms of concessions. 64 Days later Colson advised 
the president to stress General Westmoreland's favorable opinion 
of the proposal during his forthcoming meeting with Meaney and 
Lovestone. "In view of Meaney's 'hawkishness,"' Colson wrote, 
"it is important to point out that in Westmoreland's opinion, we 
will gain a military advantage from the cease fire." The president 
was also advised to convey the inevitability of withdrawal from 
Vietnam, either through a negotiated settlement or Vietnamization, 
"on a basis that protects both our fighting men and our objectives 
in Southeast Asia." 65 

Secretary Laird's testimony before the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee on October 24 reinforced the ambiguous nature 
of the president's policies. Laird continued his now-standard line 
of referring to the limited bombing of North Vietnam as "protec¬ 
tive reaction." The Americans' reaction was simply based on the 
enemy's violations of the agreements of 1968, that is. North Viet¬ 
namese attacks on reconnaissance planes and their shelling of Hue 
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and Saigon. He also hinted at the possibility that the United States 
might renounce its "understandings" with Hanoi and resume 
extensive bombing of North Vietnam. "The situation is such that 
I would recommend calling off that cessation of bombing," Laird 
stated, "should there be major violations of these understandings. 
I have always said that if a major force comes across the DMZ, I 
would be strong in my recommendation . . . that we commence 
bombing." 66 While quick to point out to the committee that U.S. 
policy had not changed, Laird noted in his testimony the admin¬ 
istration's recent frustration with enemy activity and the need to 
at least appear to be responding to conservatives' latent anxieties. 

Buckley, writing days after Laird's testimony, demonstrated his 
alarm at the administration's failure to resume large-scale bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam. He was also frustrated by Laird's stated 
rationale for the recent attacks, namely, that they were simply a 
response to attacks on U.S. reconnaissance planes. He acknowl¬ 
edged that the president had to wait some time after his election 
before resuming the bombing in order to avoid dashing the "hopes 
of the free world," thereby confirming the "suspicions of those 
Americans who warned against the election of a Dr. Strangelove." 
But Buckley was puzzled by the continuation of the bombing halt 
in light of the enemy's demonstrated aggressiveness. Citing the 
evidence that the bombing of North Vietnam between 1965 and 
1968 had caused major damage to the enemy, he second-guessed 
the Defense Department's stated rationale for initiating the recent 
bombings. He demanded to know why the administration had not 
stated that "a reason for resuming the bombing and indeed step¬ 
ping up the bombing on a steady basis, [was] the enemy's princi¬ 
pal default on its agreement." The "shooting down of an airplane 
with two American pilots in it" was obviously just such a violation. 
But of far greater significance was the enemy's "prolongation of a 
war which, although it is costing less and less, still accounts for the 
death of more Americans per week than all the North Vietnamese 
negotiators who sit in Paris, doing nothing, and doing nothing on 
purpose." 67 Buckley was concerned less with administration policy 
in this instance than with the ways in which such policies were 
being explained and sold to the American people. Rationalizing the 
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bombing on the basis of specific transgressions of the 1968 agree¬ 
ment failed to convey the larger, international, and moral impe¬ 
tuses defining the American purpose in Vietnam. 

Pro-war frustrations with administration policy were muted, 
however, by the now-extreme demands of the anti-war campaign 
and the rising popular appeal of withdrawal options. Opposition 
to the setting of a deadline or specific timetable for withdrawal pre¬ 
occupied pro-war energies and limited genuine dissent against the 
administration. Furthermore, after Hanoi rejected Nixon's propos¬ 
als in October and declared on December 5 that it would continue 
to attack reconnaissance planes it seemed likely the administration 
would heed Buckley's demands. Conservatives were also respond¬ 
ing to the administration's largely symbolic acts, the most signifi¬ 
cant of which was the American raid on the POW camp at Son Tay, 
near Hanoi, on November 30. U.S. Special Forces entered the prison 
camp, but the raid failed to secure the release of any prisoners, who 
had been moved from the prison in July. While the limited avail¬ 
ability of up-to-date intelligence suggested that this might be the 
case, the administration was determined to initiate a bold gesture 
to rescue American POWS. Writing in the New York Times, Barbara 
Ondrasik of the National League of Families of American Prison¬ 
ers and Missing in Southeast Asia, commented that "the daring 
commando raid . . . could be termed a failure militarily," but "in 
terms of morale, the raid was outstanding." 68 The focus on symbolic 
gestures was never highly appealing to conservative supporters of 
the war, but at this time it signified the administration's willing¬ 
ness to openly defy the anti-war movement and to directly strike 
into North Vietnam. 

In December Newsweek reported that the president seemed 
poised to resume intense bombing of North Vietnam, "to the dis¬ 
may of doves in the U.S. Congress, the anger of the enemy in Hanoi 
and the puzzlement of many Americans." Nixon, while continu¬ 
ing to refer largely to retaliatory attacks for the shooting of recon¬ 
naissance planes, posited ambiguous criteria for a return to greater 
bombing. "Now," he said, "if as a result of my conclusion that the 
North Vietnamese, by their infiltrations, threaten our remaining 
forces, if they thereby develop a capacity, and they proceed possibly 
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to use that capacity to increase the level of fighting in South Viet¬ 
nam, then I will order the bombing of military sites in North Viet¬ 
nam." 69 The continued possibility that Nixon might escalate the 
bombing attenuated conservatives' willingness to publicly oppose 
the administration. Yet their misgivings could not be fully allayed 
by such reports. Rather than affirm administration policy, conser¬ 
vatives began a process of pushing Nixon to the right. 

In January 1971 Buchanan had cautioned, "We have a serious 
political problem developing on the Right." He said that the "origi¬ 
nally localized . . . infection is spreading and now being broadcast, 
through the press, to the party structure nationally." Detailing con¬ 
servative opposition to Nixon's "liberal Democratic domestic pro¬ 
gram" and his apparent lack of sensitivity to conservative interests 
beyond election times, Buchanan's dire summation was that "the 
situation on the Right is as bad as I have known it, since joining 
RN " 7 o p[ e supplemented his analysis with a more damning report 
on attitudes toward the government: "Left and right, most now 
argue aloud that the President, and his Administration, do not take 
decisions on the basis of political principle—but on the basis of 
expediency; that ours is an 'ad hoc government,' which responds 
only as pressures mount from left or right." Reflecting conservative 
fears with regard to the strategic defense capability of the United 
States, Buchanan warned against the administration's policy of 
underscoring "how much more rapidly we are bringing Americans 
home from Vietnam and the rest of the world" and the tendency to 
"congratulate ourselves on each new cut in the defense budget." 71 

Publicly, Meyer lambasted Nixon's failure to pay adequate atten¬ 
tion to defense spending and charged that "our national existence 
depends upon the credibility of our deterrent, and the maintenance 
of an unquestionable deterrent power must be the first charge on 
our revenues." 72 In January the ACU issued a broad attack, born 
of frustration and anger, on Nixon's foreign policies: "Appease 
Red China. Encourage Red trade. SALT [Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks] talks forever. Cut defense costs to the bone. Get out of Viet¬ 
nam, with only the pace of withdrawals the issue. Victory? Barry 
Goldwater's beloved blockading of Haiphong? No, sir." 73 Despite 
their evident displeasure with the administration's foreign policies. 
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neither the ACU nor National Review was willing to openly chal¬ 
lenge Vietnamization. In part, their reluctance stemmed from con¬ 
servatives' focus on defense spending as the greatest weakness of 
the administration's foreign policy record; and in part, it was con¬ 
ditioned by the widespread popularity of Vietnamization among 
grassroots supporters of the war. Recognition, in fact, that Nixon 
was at least attempting to salvage some measure of American cred¬ 
ibility in Vietnam earned conservatives' grudging appreciation. 

Conservative leaders in the Republican Party, attuned to the 
program's popular appeal, were loath to disavow Vietnamiza¬ 
tion. Goldwater wrote of his meeting with the president in mid- 
December 1970, "I told him I thought his Vietnamization plan was 
going along as well as could be expected, but I still had reserva¬ 
tions about the South Vietnamese infantry being able to come up 
to battle standards in any number sufficient to offset the skill and 
equipment of the North Vietnamese and the remaining Viet Cong." 
He praised Nixon's decision to bomb North Vietnam, describing it 
as "absolutely correct," but conveyed an overall tone of pessimism 
regarding Vietnam policy. 74 Writing a month later in a confidential 
memorandum, Goldwater said, "Looking back over the past sev¬ 
eral months I continue to be amazed at the ineptitude that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon has shown in the operation of the government." 75 

Publicly, however, Goldwater offered a resounding endorse¬ 
ment of the administration, a position in large part replicated by 
the leadership of the conservative movement at the annual Con¬ 
servative Awards Dinner in February. Meeting days before the 
awards dinner, Buchanan pressed his colleagues to emphasize 
the president's commitment to conservative values regarding the 
economy and his dedication to a strong foreign policy. With regard 
to Vietnam, Buchanan dwelled on one of the administration's 
greatest strengths: the president's refusal to assuage the demands 
of the anti-war faction in Congress. "Despite national opposition," 
Buchanan commented, "he has hung in there in Vietnam." Averring 
that Nixon possessed "the courage to do what Rusk and Johnson 
would not do," Buchanan again stressed Nixon's invasion of Cam¬ 
bodia "to wipe out the sanctuaries." Referring to the Son Tay raid, 
the administration's unwavering attention to the POW issue, and 
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the favorable military situation in the northeast of South Vietnam, 
senior officials solicited promotion of the view that "RN has stayed 
the course for an anti-Communist Vietnam against massive media 
pressure, and against continuing public disillusionment with the 
war." 76 While domestic issues preoccupied conservatives' energies 
during this period, conservative supporters of the administration, 
citing its foreign policy record, demanded overall buttressing of 
the president's policy agenda. Both Representative Crane and Sen¬ 
ator Buckley "urged conservatives to back this Administration." 77 
Although many were beginning to question such issues as lessen¬ 
ing trade and travel restrictions with communist China and the 
continuation of SALT, the dominant position of the conservative 
leadership was one of support for Nixon's foreign policy. 

Lam Son 719 

Lam Son 719, the Republic of Vietnam's incursion against enemy 
sanctuaries and supply routes in Laos, began on February 8, 1971. 
The United States supplied air and logistical support, but forces 
of the Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) met ferocious 
enemy opposition and largely failed in their objectives. On a popu¬ 
lar level in the United States, the operation was perceived as evi¬ 
dence of the limited success of the Vietnamization program. It not 
only increased congressional pressure for a withdrawal deadline 
but also acted, according to the political commentators Evans and 
Novak, as "the unexpected catalyst that brought into the open this 
politically pre-eminent fact: public opinion had sustained nearly 
all it would or could in Vietnam." 78 Nixon, always mindful of the 
impact of Vietnam on the elections of 1972, could ill afford to ignore 
popular frustrations. Furthermore, Nixon's and Kissinger's disap¬ 
pointment with President Thieu's handling of the invasion forced 
them to reconsider the trajectory of the administration's policies, 
which resulted in continued air sorties by the United States over 
Laos and North Vietnam. Determined to boost the credibility of 
Vietnamization, Nixon emphasized America's commitment to 
supplying South Vietnam with adequate materials for its own 
defense and reiterated the possibility that the air force might well 
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be employed against North Vietnam following troop withdrawal. 
Privately, Nixon continued to consider playing the massive bomb¬ 
ing card to force North Vietnamese compliance with American 
peace proposals. 79 

Conservatives had high hopes for the Laotian campaign. Writing 
to Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker shortly after the commencement 
of the operation, Judd asserted his faith that Hanoi would have 
to "throw everything she has into defeating the effort to cut off 
the Laotian supply routes." "If Hanoi fails," he concluded, "then it 
seems fairly clear that it will simply have to call off its aggression 
and return its forces to North Vietnam with real hope for a good 
future for Southeast Asia." 80 Bunker's assurances that despite early 
pessimistic reporting the Laos campaign had gone "exceedingly 
well" and his focus on the vital importance of American air sup¬ 
port echoed the administration's guarantees to the pro-war com¬ 
munity. The provision of logistical and air support to the ARVN 
during the campaign, coupled with American sorties against North 
Vietnam, engendered a high degree of pro-war support. The Laos 
campaign was not only hailed as a final justification of pro-war 
calls for cutting the Ho Chi Minh Trail and attacking the Laotian 
sanctuaries, but also understood as a vindication of the pro-war 
interpretation of Vietnamization. Speaking shortly after the Laos 
campaign began, Thurmond defended the use of U.S. airpower 
in Laos, describing it as a "legitimate function of our presence in 
Southeast Asia" and "necessary to protect our troops during the 
period of withdrawal." Thurmond believed the operation allowed 
Saigon to assume further control of the war, such that the "United 
States would not interfere if South Vietnam decided that the time 
had come to march into enemy territory." This option was made 
possible, he claimed, by withdrawal and the transfer of adequate 
aid to the South Vietnamese over the course of the Vietnamization 
program. "Vietnamization," Thurmond declared, "is the answer to 
the Communist plan of terrorism and violence." 81 

Thurmond did not greatly reassess his public position on Viet¬ 
namization once the outcome of the operation became clearer. In 
April he declared that the president's policy "is working," stating 
that the "fighting is no longer significant within South Vietnam." 82 
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Battle Line said the operation was "long-overdue" but also claimed 
it was a "potentially significant step." Admiral Lane wrote in 
Human Events, "By 1972, it will be clear that the war was ended 
not by talks in Paris, not by the withdrawal of U.S. forces . . . but 
by support of our allies in Southeast Asia. They will defeat North 
Viet Nam, doing under President Nixon what Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson would not allow them to do." Hanoi had now been 
put on the defensive, so that the regime "faces not an assured vic¬ 
tory, but an assured defeat." Lane challenged anti-war opposition 
to the operation: "Why shouldn't South Viet Nam and Thailand, 
which can defeat North Viet Nam, defend Laos and Cambodia, which 
cannot? . . . How can the Nixon Doctrine ever succeed in keeping 
the peace if we cripple our allies with restraints on their rights of 
self-defense?" 83 

Arguing that the invasion could severely disrupt Hanoi's abil¬ 
ity to supply its troops in Cambodia and South Vietnam, the ACU 
claimed that the operation's real value rested with its implica¬ 
tions for South Vietnamese control of the war. This was not simply 
political posturing; as Sarah Katherine Mergel notes, "Conserva¬ 
tive intellectuals believed that the results of the operation in Laos 
showed that once the negotiations reached a settlement, the South 
would be able to resist pressure from the North." 84 Clearly hinting 
at a possible invasion of North Vietnam, the ACU surmised that 
the operation "establishes a precedent that will be extremely valu¬ 
able to Saigon as the Vietnamization program continues: a border¬ 
crossing operation both conceived and executed (at least on the 
ground) by South Vietnamese soldiers." Despite its earlier criti¬ 
cism of administration policy, the ACU now confirmed Sir Robert 
Thompson's view of Vietnamization as being unassailable. The 
administration's policy. Battle Line remarked, had made "remark¬ 
able gains," ensuring that "an honorable conclusion" looked more 
and more probable. 85 

Much of the conservative response to the Laotian operation was 
based on assumptions about the efficacy of military measures, such 
as air attacks, in thwarting the North Vietnamese and NLF cam¬ 
paigns. Having promoted the implementation of such measures 
since the initial American engagement in Southeast Asia, hawks 
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were predisposed to issue positive assessments of the operation's 
military and strategic value. The administration, however, played 
a prominent role in disseminating positive assessments of the 
incursion and bombings. The backgrounder, "attributed only to 
military sources," that Goldwater received in late March boasted 
that the military operations conducted by the South Vietnamese 
"succeeded in disrupting vital portions of the enemy's logistical 
system, capturing or destroying significant quantities of supplies 
and inflicting considerable damage on the enemy units within the 
area of operation." 86 The State Department, while stressing that the 
action would be a "limited one both as to time and area," reaf¬ 
firmed the conservatives' position. The department stressed the 
effectiveness of the operation in protecting American and South 
Vietnamese lives, the necessity of responding to North Vietnamese 
violations of Laotian neutrality, and the Lao government's request 
for U.S. aid. The operation, in short, was intended to "aid in the 
Vietnamization program." 87 As in the case of the Cambodian oper¬ 
ation, conservative backing of the Laos campaign was determined 
primarily by its function as an example of coupling diplomacy 
with overwhelming military superiority. 

Conservatives were not, however, blind to the obvious mili¬ 
tary limitations of the operation. While conservatives praised the 
administration's use of airpower, they emphasized with greater 
consistency the need to enable the South Vietnamese to take the war 
directly to North Vietnam. In a congratulatory message to Nixon, 
Judd praised his decision to "fight the war intelligently and suc¬ 
cessfully." But he offered a veiled reference as well to the need to 
extend further aid to South Vietnam: "Surely Vandenberg dictum 
applies here that no use to throw 16 foot rope to a man drowning 
20 foot off shore." 88 At the same time, Reagan was relieved of his 
disquiet over the rate of withdrawal with optimistic reports of the 
operation, which continuously emphasized the overall success of 
Vietnamization and the effective steps, such as increased bombing, 
taken to reduce the enemy's battlefield effectiveness. 89 Kissinger 
assured Reagan that such reports were made "available to you 
exclusively for your eyes so that you will be aware of the signifi¬ 
cance of what has been done." 90 By such means the administration 
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was remarkably successful in promoting and tempering pro-war 
sentiment among conservatives within the Republican Party. The 
glaring weaknesses of the Laos campaign notwithstanding, con¬ 
servatives were unable to offer a unified response or challenge to 
administration policy. 

Division within Conservative Ranks 

By March 1971 YAF's active enthusiasm for its pro-war campaigns 
had diminished, as had its support for the administration's Viet- 
namization campaign. YAF's defection from the Nixon camp was 
brought on in part by its disillusionment with administration strat¬ 
egy but was primarily determined by the failure of the White House 
to aid the youth group in its efforts to promote the war. Speaking 
shortly after YAF's national board declared its opposition to Nixon's 
policy of "gradual surrender," Executive Director Teague described 
the White House role in subverting YAF's proposed fact-finding 
mission to Southeast Asia. While Teague declared that YAF had not 
attempted to secure the official help of the U.S. government, "what 
happened is that the White House did, in fact, scuttle the trip." 
Teague made little effort to disguise his indignation with the Nixon 
White House: "Roadblock after roadblock, delay after delay, prom¬ 
ise after promise, failure after failure. The White House made the 
trip impossible." Teague bitterly judged that Nixon wanted to aid 
the promotion of anti-war sentiment in order to facilitate faster U.S. 
withdrawal, despite the encouragement that American withdrawal 
gave to the enemy in Hanoi. His official statement proclaimed, 
"We've had it. Nixon can sink by himself. His actions show us that 
he doesn't need any help in doing it." 91 

Teague's statements brimmed with youthful anger, but they 
were indicative of conservative activists' ever-growing exas¬ 
peration over their lack of influence in the White House. Indeed, 
despite their public support for Nixon's Vietnam strategies, con¬ 
servatives did not appear to have any real role in determining the 
administration's policies. The administration's lip service to con¬ 
servatives' issues was increasingly less effective, and this lack of 
influence forced conservatives to reevaluate the efficacy of Nixon's 
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Vietnam policies. Beyond YAF's tantrum-like opposition, how¬ 
ever, conservative leaders remained very reluctant to publicly 
oppose Vietnamization for fear of being associated with extremist 
hawks. Buckley seemed unlikely to advocate a repudiation of the 
administration, thereby ensuring that National Review remained 
unopposed to Nixon's Vietnam strategy, a factor that enormously 
undercut potential conservative dissent. Reagan, too, refused to 
publicly challenge Nixon's Vietnam policies. So much was Reagan 
convinced of the need to uphold the president that he wrote to 
YAF in May 1971 to recommend that the national board reconsider 
its opposition to Nixon. Having received "in-depth briefings on 
the war and the international situation," he warranted that he was 
privy to inside information and was fully behind the Vietnamiza¬ 
tion policy. 92 Reagan's plea fell on deaf ears, but the issue was of 
little consequence. YAF's skepticism, like that of the ACU, about 
the rate of withdrawal and the failure to implement more forceful 
military measures to compel the enemy to negotiate did not result 
in a resolute effort to broaden dissent over the war. Rather, it led 
only to increased division within the conservative movement. 

The ACU obliquely attacked Vietnamization, questioning Sec¬ 
retary Laird's suitability to execute the program and charging that 
budgetary constraints ensured that "the gap between policy and 
execution could hardly be wider." Addressing the practical and 
moral implications of Vietnamization, the ACU stated, "There is no 
justification for the Administration's policy of gradual and respon¬ 
sible withdrawal unless every possible effort is made to improve 
the fighting ability of the South Vietnamese." The next month the 
ACU said that Nixon "personally and professionally, has staked 
too much on an acceptable conclusion to the war to get away with 
setting a date for full unilateral withdrawal, solely in exchange for 
the release of prisoners." The ACU's timidity was the result of its 
reluctance to disavow its alliance with such exalted and power¬ 
ful figures as Goldwater, Reagan, Tower, and Buckley, an almost 
inevitable consequence of any repudiation of Nixon's Vietnam 
strategy. Tower had already withdrawn from the national board 
of YAF following its public opposition to Nixon's reelection, while 
Reagan had threatened to do so unless YAF ceased its promotion of 
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a Reagan-for-president campaign. Rusher, too, attempted to miti¬ 
gate the negativity of conservative opposition, writing to Buckley, 
"I don't believe in merely becoming shrill about Mr. Nixon; but I 
do think the ACU serves a useful function—and even, perhaps, one 
that Mr. Nixon wants served—when it keeps the pressure on him 
from the right." 93 Rusher's intimation that the ACU and YAF cam¬ 
paigns were part of the more general conservative effort to push 
Nixon to the right was intended to secure the increasingly fragile 
conservative alliance. 

In addition, positive assessments of Vietnamization served the 
goal of unifying conservative leaders. Much of conservatives' sup¬ 
port for Vietnamization was based on the assumption that it would 
be coupled with continued U.S. air support and a return to the 
bombing of North Vietnam and that a residual force of U.S. troops 
would remain in South Vietnam even if a negotiated settlement 
was reached. Thompson's authoritative assessment of Vietnamiza¬ 
tion speculated that U.S. troops would have to remain in South 
Vietnam into 1972 "partly for military reasons . . . but also partly 
for psychological reasons to show that you still support them." 94 
Conservatives applied Thompson's reading to oppose the viability 
of setting a withdrawal date for the end of 1971 and to highlight the 
continued primacy of military measures as a means of successfully 
concluding the war. Nixon's vagueness regarding the issue of a 
residual force thus threatened to enhance divisions among conser¬ 
vatives over his Vietnam strategies. 

After Nixon's announcement that an additional one hundred 
thousand troops were to be withdrawn by December 1971, Human 
Events wrote, "If the public rallies around the President, he may 
even be able to keep a good-sized residual force in [Vietnam] for 
some time to come." "Indeed," the editors declared, "it is impera¬ 
tive that such a force be retained." Human Events' praise for Nix¬ 
on's defiance in the face of congressional opposition to his Vietnam 
strategy was unrestrained, indicating the role of anti-war pressures 
in maintaining conservative support for Vietnamization. With 
regard to the residual force, the editors noted that there was "ample 
precedent for such a position," referring to the U.S. forces in Korea 
and Germany. They concluded, "The President, we believe, would 
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very much like to leave a healthy American presence in South Viet 
Nam—not to fight wars, but to prevent them. He is not going to be 
able to do so, however, unless the American people rally behind 
his efforts." 95 Buchanan warned his White House colleagues not to 
underestimate the potential of this issue among pro-war conserva¬ 
tives. Despite Republicans' awareness of the limitations imposed 
by public weariness with the war, they were not yet prepared to 
accept any semblance of an impulsive withdrawal that seemed dic¬ 
tated by domestic political concerns. 

Maintaining the ACU's attack on the administration's continu¬ 
ous focus on the pace of withdrawals, Jeff Bell of the ACU con¬ 
veyed his unease to Buchanan in April 1971. 96 Bell objected to the 
administration's recent association of withdrawals and a residual 
force in Vietnam to the POW matter. According to Buchanan, con¬ 
servative "feeling is that the prisoners issue alone is a weak intel¬ 
lectual and political reed on which to hang the 'residual force.'" The 
"case for a residual force, and for gradual as opposed to immediate 
withdrawal," he maintained, "needs justification ... in terms of 
the United States overall objective in Southeast Asia." Nixon must, 
according to Bell, vindicate America's commitment to South Viet¬ 
nam by leaving enough material to ensure the country's security, 
including air and logistical support. Conservatives were, at this 
time, deeply worried by widening public support for end-the-war 
resolutions that focused on the return of POWs as the sole require¬ 
ment for complete withdrawal from Vietnam. The POW issue ral¬ 
lied popular support for Nixon's policies of phased withdrawal and 
negotiation (see chapter 5). It did little, however, to enhance coop¬ 
eration among pro-war groups, as veterans' and patriotic organiza¬ 
tions, student groups and labor unions moved toward promotion 
of the POW issue as a means of justifying both withdrawal and 
the American experience in Vietnam. Conservatives were right to 
believe that their former allies in the pro-war cause were more and 
more willing to define victory in terms that had little to do with the 
defeat of North Vietnam or even the continued freedom of South 
Vietnam. Rather than push the POW campaign or related efforts to 
foster national unity, the ACU demanded what Buchanan described 
as polarization, which would serve to at least "shore up the eroding 
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support for overall Administration policy." 97 Nixon was more than 
willing to use the technique of polarizing the nation in order to cre¬ 
ate a viable majority of supporters, but he comprehended that fur¬ 
ther polarization could aid the anti-war cause in Congress. 

Republicans were not willing either to adopt the strategies of 
polarization the ACU proposed. Nixon worked hard to main¬ 
tain eroding conservative support during early to mid-1971 and 
enjoyed definite gains from doing so. Meeting with Senate Repub¬ 
lican loyalists in April, he said that if "the world begins to think 
that the United States is content to be a second rate power (and 
even if that seems to fit well within the United States) it will not 
be conducive to peace in the world." He restated the necessity of 
ending the Vietnam War in such a way that South Vietnam would 
be able to survive. But on this occasion there was no discussion of 
the need to ensure South Vietnamese freedom perpetually. Rather, 
the South Vietnamese were to be given a "chance" of survival. The 
distinction was highly important and pointed to a change in the 
meaning of peace with honor. If Republicans, including Goldwater, 
objected to the administration's altered objective in Vietnam, there 
is no record of dissent in the chronicle of the Oval Office meet¬ 
ing; neither is there evidence that they were so concerned with the 
issue as to publicly voice anxiety. 98 They continued to project faith 
in Nixon's peace with honor but largely failed to acknowledge that 
its meaning and implications had fundamentally been modified. 
Even in the face of the furor on the right, conservative Republican 
politicians stayed on board with the administration and acqui¬ 
esced in the subtle, yet potentially meaningful, change in policy. 

National Review Strikes Back 

National Review was a fixed source of strength for the administration 
on Vietnam. Buchanan urged the president to call Buckley, "thank¬ 
ing him and the staff of National Review" for their continued laud¬ 
ing of the president. The journal's support "on foreign policy and 
economic policy . . . remains a continuing source of strength for 
the President on the Right." 99 National Review demonstrated spe¬ 
cial support for the administration during its legal battle to prevent 
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publication of the leaked classified documents known as the Pen¬ 
tagon Papers by the New York Times. The collection of classified 
government documents relating to early options for Vietnam was 
compiled under the direction of Secretary McNamara in 1967. Dan¬ 
iel Ellsberg of the RAND Corporation, which held the volumes of 
documents, copied and distributed the papers to the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee in 1970 and then leaked them to the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and seventeen other newspapers in 
June 1971. The first report on the documents was written by Neil 
Sheehan and published in the Times on June 13. The White House 
instructed the Justice Department to seek injunctions against fur¬ 
ther publication of the documents and on June 15 succeeded in win¬ 
ning a temporary restraining order against further publication in 
the federal district court in New York City. The government failed 
to secure a preliminary injunction against the Post and requested 
that the Supreme Court review the case. The Times also requested 
that the Supreme Court review the appellate decision in New York 
in favor of the government. On June 30 the Supreme Court voted 
6-3 to allow publication of the documents. 

Although their publication provoked a rally-'round-the-presi- 
dent phenomenon within pro-war ranks. National Review was some¬ 
what ambiguous in its response to the documents' publication. The 
editors supported freedom of the press on ideological grounds. 
But they condemned the anti-war position they associated with 
the New York Times and offered support, tantamount to endorse¬ 
ment, to the administration's effort to prevent further publication, 
based on Nixon's argument that publication damaged national 
security. But National Review went farther; rather than simply con¬ 
demn the publication of the papers. National Review conservatives 
emphasized the documents' function in justifying American action 
and the pro-war case for managing the war. Once it became clear 
that the documents were to come into the public domain. National 
Review determined to use them to advance conservatives' inter¬ 
pretation of the Vietnam War. Declaring that the papers "do not 
appear, so far, seriously to disturb the thesis that we did what had 
to be done," Buckley attempted to counteract anti-war arguments 
that the papers proved the illogic of early U.S. policy in Vietnam. 100 
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The Republican Party's First Monday declared that the publica¬ 
tion of the "McNamara papers" resulted in a "steady stream of 
correspondence" to Senator Goldwater's office, the theme of which 
was "pretty much the same: You were right in 1964, we were wrong 
and we're sorry we voted for Lyndon Johnson for President." 
Goldwater seized the opportunity to urge the electorate to "throw 
the radical-liberals out of Congress." 101 National Review’s effort 
corresponded with that of the administration, particularly that of 
Agnew, the new conservative hero. Agnew had not originally been 
a favorite of traditionalist conservatives, but his outspoken opposi¬ 
tion to communism and liberalism strengthened his position, with 
the result that he became a useful tool for the administration in 
garnering conservative praise. Agnew became the White House 
mouthpiece for a campaign to make "obvious that President Nix¬ 
on's earlier criticisms of U.S. policy in Vietnam have been justified 
by the recent disclosures." 102 

National Review went a step farther and embarked on an effort 
to more vigorously promote the view that conflicting opinions had 
coexisted in policymaking circles during the early years of the war 
and that the policies advocated by conservatives since 1962 had 
been erroneously dismissed. In late July the front cover of National 
Review purported that additional secret documents had been 
made available to the journal's editors. Inside the magazine thir¬ 
teen pages were dedicated to publication of and commentary on 
these secret documents. In a press release National Review's man¬ 
agers stated that the articles were "fragments from more exten¬ 
sive files . . . made available to National Review in protest against 
. . . the impressions conveyed by the documents published by the 
New York Times." 103 They suggested, therefore, that the Times had 
selected only those documents that supported its position on the 
war. According to National Review, these documents proved that 
"from 1950 on, the nature and significance of U.S. interest in South¬ 
east Asia have been repeatedly stated, without essential dispute." 

Some of the most controversial of the documents published 
by National Review related to the possible use of nuclear weapons 
and other military measures in Vietnam. One document from 1962 
argued that, while a "major American military presence" was not 
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required to ensure South Vietnam's freedom, “the internal conflict 
cannot be resolved without knocking NVN [North Viet Nam] out 
of the war, since it is NVN (with the backing and support of the 
USSR [Union of Soviet Socialist Republics] and the Chicoms [Chi¬ 
nese Communists]) that commands and controls the internal SVN 
[South Viet Nam] struggle, and it is the primary source of arms, 
supplies, training, regroupment, and, to an increasing extent, per¬ 
sonnel." This document detailed the need to undertake such mea¬ 
sures as closing the ports at Haiphong and Sihanoukville, blockad¬ 
ing the North Vietnamese and Cambodian coasts, and destroying 
rail links to China and the Red River dikes. 104 

Most of the documents published by National Review dealt with 
the role of the Soviet Union and China in Southeast Asia and the 
paramount importance of discouraging, through U.S. victory in 
Vietnam, further communist waging of wars of national liberation. 
While focusing on the military measures essential to achieving the 
American aim in Southeast Asia, the documents opposed a policy 
of protracted or limited warfare. "Long Term Warfare (LTW)," a 
document dated December 1963 asserted, "will yield a no-win pos¬ 
ture, thousands of deaths, and will have serious effects on our, as 
well as Saigon's, political institutions. . . . Gradual, slow escala¬ 
tion of the war over a period of years does not create in the Viet¬ 
namese people a sense of purpose or destiny. It will only create 
horror and depression. . . . The Administration should not start 
the Vietnamese operations if they see the war as an LTW affair." 
This document stated that a protracted war would likely result in 
an anti-war movement reaching a "broad and developed level," 
allowing the communists to "be in a position of psycho-political 
leverage from which they could exercise a considerable degree of 
control over the U.S. political process, at least with respect to Indo¬ 
china." 105 The final document in the series discussed a high-level 
State Department meeting of February 10, 1965, during which the 
positive and negative arguments for seeking a declaration of war 
were discussed. The document's tenor indicated that a declaration 
of war was unnecessary because of precedents in which U.S. troops 
were committed without such a declaration. 106 

Without exception the National Review documents promoted 
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some aspect of the conservatives' pro-war position. Their release 
produced a temporary furor among the news media and within 
political circles. Shortly after the magazine's publication, the Wash¬ 
ington Star reported a Justice Department spokesman as saying 
that the assistant general for internal security, Robert Mardian, had 
conferred with the general counsel for the Defense Department, J. 
Fred Buzhardt, to determine whether National Review's publication 
of the papers jeopardized national security. 107 Both the president's 
daily news briefing and the United States Information Agency's 
Voice of America reported that the documents were accurate. 
Senior officials alleged to have composed memoranda and brief¬ 
ings contained in National Review's collection were unable to deny 
their authenticity. 108 The publication of the documents achieved 
one of the editors' goals: the promotion of the view that military 
solutions to the conflict were plausible, while a policy of limited 
warfare had been rejected by senior military and intelligence offi¬ 
cials. National Review's documents were, however, composed in the 
Manhattan offices of the journal's editors. National Review's most 
activist effort in favor of the war in Vietnam was a hoax. 

The ruse did not last long. At a press conference on July 21 Buck- 
ley announced that the documents had been faked in order to make 
three key points: (1) that the Pentagon and the Central Intelligence 
Agency were not staffed by incompetents, as many were led to 
believe by the "fragmentary revelations" of the Times and the Post; 
(2) that such forged documents were plausible, a fact "demon¬ 
strated far beyond our own expectations," because alternative mil¬ 
itary options were proposed between 1962 and 1967; and (3) that 
"the U.S. military and intelligence did not fail us during the crucial 
years." "The failure," Buckley concluded, "was a failure of will: 
a political failure." 109 The inability of all of official Washington to 
disavow the papers proved, according to Buckley, that such papers 
in fact existed. 110 Rusher defended the editors' actions by proclaim¬ 
ing that for about twenty-four hours Americans "were treated to an 
account of U.S. policy deliberations on Vietnam which, while tech¬ 
nically false in the sense that the documents were fabricated, were 
actually closer in spirit to what really went on than the lopsided 
and tendentious version stitched together with obvious hostility 
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by the Times and other liberal media from their miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of real documents." 111 

While declaring that the editors had acted in something of an 
"ethical vacuum," Buckley said they had not expected the forged 
documents to remain unchallenged for more than an hour or two. 
He informed only a few key conservative backers that National 
Review intended to perpetrate the hoax, which he deemed "war¬ 
ranted ... because those who come on these documents under this 
dramatic dispensation will read them in a particular way." He sur¬ 
mised that it would not be long before the fraudulent nature of the 
documents was discovered, but even so, he contended, "the docu¬ 
ments' intelligence, their inherent plausibility, the sure hold they 
exhibit on the nature of the world crisis, on the provenance of the 
Vietnam crisis, on the character of the American people, are best 
appreciated seeing them on stage, written back in the sixties." 112 

Buckley's colleagues in the news media for the most part sharply 
disagreed with this logic. Walter Cronkite of CBS News focused 
on Buckley's use of the term "ethical vacuum," declaring that 
the phrase betrayed "at least some self-doubt" amidst Buckley's 
supreme confidence in "the rightness of whatever he does." 113 Eric 
Sevareid, also of CBS News, was less restrained in his analysis of 
the affair: "Mr. Buckley, the official jester of the conservative intel¬ 
lectual court, revealed that he had concocted [the documents] to 
make a point. The point was clear to him, but lost on most every¬ 
body else." 114 The so-called prank resulted in a severe loss of cred¬ 
ibility for those at National Review and mixed responses within the 
pro-war community. Buckley's column was canceled by several 
leading newspapers, the editor of one proclaiming that despite his 
faith in Buckley's brilliance, he was unwilling to "harbor someone 
who at this crucial hour plays games with the public's faith in print 
journalism." 115 

Despite the considerable harm the incident caused to National 
Review's reputation as a serious journal of current affairs, Buckley 
and his fellow editors defended the reasoning behind their deci¬ 
sion to produce the false documents. The crucial hour required 
extraordinary measures beyond the normal boundaries of jour¬ 
nalistic integrity, a reasoning that mirrored pro-war suppositions 
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regarding the liberal, anti-war agenda of the New York Times and 
the Washington Post. A biographer of Buckley comments that the 
"papers incident is characteristic of its perpetrator's stance toward 
Vietnam—he believed the cause so inherently noble as to sanction 
more aggressive and devious policies than were then being pur¬ 
sued." 116 Yet the timing of National Review's activist policy corre¬ 
sponded with a particular low point for the pro-war cause. While 
challenging liberals' use of the leaked documents, the hoax also 
highlighted the need for the pro-war lobby and the administra¬ 
tion to assume more forceful and pejorative responses to anti-war 
activities, particularly those in Congress. The effort sprang from 
powerlessness in the face of growing public and political hostility 
to administration policy and the continuation of the war. 

National Review's creation of the false documents followed the 
passage of the Mansfield amendment in the Senate in June. The 
amendment was introduced by Senate Majority Leader Mike Man¬ 
sfield and stated that U.S. troops must be withdrawn within nine 
months of the enactment of the bill subject only to the release of 
POWs. It was passed in the Senate on June 22 by 55-42. Although 
defeated in the House of Representatives, the amendment's limited 
success was sufficient to warrant anti-war jubilation. The divisive¬ 
ness of the issue contributed to the increasing war-weariness within 
the Congress and the nation as a whole. Throughout this period 
conservative Democrats moved closer to the dominant position of 
the party with regard to Vietnam, a factor that not only contributed 
to the success of the Mansfield amendment but also presaged the 
collapse of the already fragmented pro-war alliance. Through its 
effort to discredit Democratic handling of the Vietnam War and to 
promote the justification of alternative military measures. National 
Review asserted its claim to honesty and success with regard to the 
Vietnam War. Because its documents had been faked, however, 
anti-war campaigners and many wavering in their commitment to 
the war questioned the credibility of pro-war arguments. With its 
overall credibility undermined, the activist National Review cam¬ 
paign was severely dampened and never recovered. Very soon, 
however, conservatives would have bigger problems that would 
also threaten their commitment to the Vietnam War. 
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China Changes Everything 

Since assuming office Nixon had faced challenges to detente from 
throughout the pro-war movement. His administration consis¬ 
tently argued that it was committed to ensuring that the United 
States was sufficiently strong vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in strate¬ 
gic and political terms. But by early to mid-1971 such assurances 
increasingly fell on deaf ears. In June, Stefan Possony charged that 
the administration was "playing an extremely dangerous game of 
Russian roulette which could cost the United States dearly." Pos¬ 
sony wrote, "For the past three years ... the Soviets have been striv¬ 
ing for global military superiority while simultaneously inducing 
the United States to emasculate its own military might." 117 Human 
Events argued that if immediate measures to increase U.S. mili¬ 
tary strength were not enacted, the Soviets would achieve military 
superiority by the mid-1970s. 118 Goldwater charged that the United 
States had entered a phase of unilateral disarmament. Conserva¬ 
tives were also anxious about American overtures to the govern¬ 
ment of the People's Republic of China (PRC), which had begun 
during the Johnson administration. Thurmond opposed any form 
of trade with the PRC and asserted that there was "little to be 
gained and much lost in the long run . . . from so-called 'normal' 
relations with our self-declared enemies." 119 

While recognizing the political limitations on the president 
with regard to escalatory actions in Vietnam, pro-war leaders 
demanded that the administration revise its rhetoric and overall 
policies regarding the communist world. Buckley warned that if 
Soviet concessions were not forthcoming at SALT, Nixon "won't 
win again," an implicit threat about conservative intentions in the 
election of 1972. 120 Kissinger was asked by Haldeman to talk with 
Buckley and other conservative columnists. Haldeman said that 
the president "feels you should lay it on the line with no quar¬ 
ter given as to why they should be strongly defending the Pres¬ 
ident on foreign policy instead of nit-picking here and there on 
every little thing." 121 Conservative leaders seemed unresponsive 
and arranged a series of summit meetings of their own to discuss 
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administration policies. While these meetings featured talk about 
the growth of conservative opposition to Nixon's policies, such 
figures as Buckley and Burnham refused to countenance a break 
with the administration. Stressing the need to push for increases 
in defense expenditure, the leaders of the conservative movement 
again determined to push Nixon from the inside. 

On July 15,1971, Nixon announced his intention to visit the PRC 
before May 1972. Having orchestrated an effective campaign to 
solicit the support of key Republicans, the conservative congressio¬ 
nal caucus remained silent. Such was not the case among the major¬ 
ity of conservative political activists. On July 26 representatives of 
the leading conservative bodies, including National Review, Human 
Events, the ACU, YAF, and the New York Conservative Party, met at 
Buckley's Manhattan townhouse. Although the meeting had been 
planned for some time, its intended agenda was set aside and now 
took up the China issue, which resulted in the release of a suspen¬ 
sion of support of the administration. The draft resolution was writ¬ 
ten by the journalist and ACU chair M. Stanton Evans, who refused 
to sign the final version because of its failure to fully repudiate 
Nixon. The final version was signed by Buckley, Meyer, Rusher, 
and Burnham of National Review; Allan Ryskind and Tom Winter of 
Human Events; John Jones and Jeff Bell of the ACU; Randal Teague 
of YAF; Neil McCaffrey of the Conservative Book Club; Anthony 
Harrigan of the Southern States Industrial Council; and J. Daniel 
Mahoney, the chair of the New York Conservative Party. Repre¬ 
sentative Ashbrook, until recently the chair of the ACU, did not 
sign the statement, as no public officials were invited to join in the 
effort, no doubt because key conservative Republicans in Congress 
were unlikely to join the assault on Nixon. Shortly after the docu¬ 
ment's release, the group was being called the Manhattan Twelve, 
a name that did little to convey its agenda or to dignify its endeav¬ 
ors with mass backing. Nixon's China initiative pushed Buckley 
and Burnham into the opposition camp, and yet they continued 
to reject a complete repudiation of Nixon, including in the group's 
statement a resolution that read, "We consider that our defection is 
an act of loyalty to the Nixon we supported in 1968." 122 For much 
of the conservative movement, however, the China initiative was 
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confirmation of the ACU's oft-repeated suspicions about the trajec¬ 
tory of Nixon's foreign policies. To conservative leaders it offered 
both an obstacle and an opportunity and ultimately divided the 
conservative leadership and redefined the struggles against inter¬ 
national communist expansion. 

Asked in 1970 to describe the event or development of the previ¬ 
ous decade that had been most influential, Buckley said, "The phil¬ 
osophical acceptance of coexistence by the West." 123 The United 
States had, in Buckley's view, lost a measure of moral legitimacy 
through its reliance on containment. Referring to Nikita Khrush¬ 
chev's visit in 1959, Buckley said it "signified the end of an era 
during which, while we continued formal relations with the Soviet 
Union, we built into them the kind of official chill which signi¬ 
fied the moral isolation to which we consigned the Soviet Union." 
Since that visit the United States was "never quite so convincing 
... in [its] anti-Communist posture." Recognition of the PRC would 
serve only to foster the weakening moral position of the United 
States. 124 

The China initiative afforded those opposed to Nixon's move 
toward detente the opportunity to effect more concerted opposi¬ 
tion to his overall foreign policies. The president's policies were 
enormously popular, however. This again revealed distinctions 
between conservatives such as Goldwater and Reagan who were 
greatly attentive to public opinion and those who were more focused 
on taking a strong ideological position on foreign policy matters. 
Limited by the popular appeal of the president's moves, the Man¬ 
hattan Twelve concentrated on using their political might to force 
the administration to move to the right, especially with regard to 
defense spending. While this effort was not new, it received new¬ 
found impetus from the rallying effect of the opening to China, 
an organizational momentum the Vietnam War had failed to pro¬ 
vide. Rather than simply oppose the China initiative, the Manhat¬ 
tan Twelve charged that without substantial increases in defense 
expenditure detente with the communist powers was an impos¬ 
sible goal. Now relying on deterrence, the conservatives stated that 
above all their opposition to Nixon was based on "his failure to call 
public attention to the deteriorated American military position . . . 
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which... in the absence of immediate and heroic countermeasures, 
can lead to the loss of our deterrent capability, the satellization of 
friendly governments near and far, and all that this implies." 125 
Nixon's dramatic turnaround on China opened the opportunity 
to mount a challenge to disarmament that incorporated critiques 
of the strategic and philosophical bases of his foreign policy. Moti¬ 
vated by philosophical factors, the Manhattan Twelve tried to use 
political means to achieve their ends. 

Shortly after the declaration of opposition. Bell assured his allies 
that the "statement was an unprecedented source of worry for the 
Administration" because "for the first time doubts were raised as 
to the political loyalty of conservatives." He cautioned, however, 
that the "odds are in fact very good that the Administration will 
offer no more than token concessions, on the familiar assumption 
that 'They have no place else to go.'" 126 Mahoney concurred with 
Bell's emphasis on the need to use conservative political leverage 
to debunk the idea that conservatives had no option but to endorse 
the Republican candidate. "If we are correct," he said, "that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon cannot win the general election without the active 
support of the conservative movement... it seems to me that we 
should undertake a campaign to spread our disaffection with the 
current performance of the Nixon Administration and increase the 
pressure to make conservative accommodations." Mahoney's posi¬ 
tion was not, however, a rejection of Nixon. He ended by saying, 
"We have it quite recently, on very high authority, that the Nixon 
Administration would welcome increased conservative pressure." 
"Patriots," Mahoney wryly stated, "do not trifle lightly with such 
presidential mandates." 127 

Although the conservatives were aware of the financial and 
practical limitations on their abilities to mount an effective opposi¬ 
tional campaign to Nixon's nomination, they were confident of the 
righteousness of their position and certainly overconfident about 
their political leverage with the administration. Unable to agree 
on the efficacy of mounting a challenge to Nixon in the Repub¬ 
lican primaries, they agreed on the benefit of presenting a series 
of suggestions, or rather demands, to the administration. Warn¬ 
ing against allowing a situation whereby "the President can make 
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some minor improvements in the defense posture and put us in the 
position of seeming to be answered," Meyer stressed the priority 
that must be assigned to defense expenditure. He demanded that 
several measures be undertaken to avoid an irreparable deteriora¬ 
tion of U.S. strategic strength: substantial increases in Minutemen 
and Poseidon submarines; expansion of the anti-ballistic missile 
system to cover all Minutemen sites; and intensive development 
of the Underwater Launched Missile System. 128 McCaffrey thought 
the rearmament plank was uniquely important: "If Nixon gives us 
real rearmament but nothing else, I think we would be foolhardy not 
to support him." 129 After a lackluster endeavor to receive guaran¬ 
tees of change from administration officials, the Manhattan Twelve 
composed a list of demands that they submitted to Colson in early 
November. Allan Ryskind remarked that Colson "was cordial and 
indicated that the Administration was not at all intolerant of our 
recommendations and would respond to them sometime between 
November 15 and November 21." 130 Galvanized by the vote in 
the United Nations in October to expel the Republic of China, the 
conservatives attempted to demonstrate the priority that must be 
given to vastly superior defense capabilities if detente was to allow 
any form of international credibility for the United States. 

Overall, the demands indicated a wariness of the trajectory of 
administration foreign policy and were designed to augur symbolic 
gestures that would undermine the recent emphasis on detente. The 
conservatives not only opposed a SALT agreement that would allow 
the Soviet Union to retain a strategic advantage in any area, but 
also enjoined the administration to convey its criticism of Ostpolitik 
(the Federal Republic of Germany's normalization of relations with 
states in the Eastern bloc), cooperate with efforts to obstruct com¬ 
munist inroads in Latin America, retain its embargo of Cuba, and 
ensure that NATO guarantee the security of the Persian Gulf states. 
They recommended that a number of these positions be made clear 
in the president's State of the World address. 131 With regard to Asia 
the conservatives expressed their continued belief in the significance 
of preventing the expansion of communist influence. They asked 
the administration to reply to their points, proposing a deadline of 
November 25, 1971. In asking Gen. Alexander Haig of the NSC to 
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comment on the points, Colson remarked, “For obvious reasons, 
we would like to respond agreeably on all the points possible, and 
try to indicate common ground on most of the remaining points." 132 

Conservatives remained divided in their views of the adminis¬ 
tration. Buckley and Ryskind, for instance, tried to use the rearma¬ 
ment issue to salvage a measure of conservative support for the 
administration. Faced with increasing calls for a complete repu¬ 
diation of Nixon's policies, the two men were involved in draft¬ 
ing the list of demands that were designed to enable the president 
to attest to his conservative credentials. Reporting on the meeting 
of the "Twelve Apostles" in New York on October 21, Buchanan 
asserted that Buckley, Ryskind, and Evans made up the subcom¬ 
mittee formed to formulate the list. According to Buchanan, "Rys¬ 
kind is strongly pro-Nixon, anxious to find ground to re-support 
the Administration; Bill is of course under the greatest pressure to 
split finally; and Stanton Evans, as I understand is, perhaps, the 
most anti-Nixon of the three." 133 Many of the demands related to 
specific requirements for the defense budget of 1973. Conserva¬ 
tives had been arguing for increased defense spending through¬ 
out the administration and had been largely dissatisfied with the 
Defense Department's handling of what they perceived to be one 
of the most pressing matters facing the government: the failure to 
finance programs of research and development. The Manhattan 
Twelve underscored the need for both research, development, and 
procurement of long-range missiles and the extension of the exist¬ 
ing Minutemen III and Poseidon forces. 134 

Vietnam did not figure prominently among the conservatives' 
demands. Indeed, the original statement applauded the president 
for his "steadfastness in resisting the great pressures upon him 
to desert Southeast Asia." 135 Within the context of preventing an 
expanded communist influence in Asia, the subtext of the conser¬ 
vatives' position demanded a successful conclusion to the war, a 
conclusion that would demonstrate the American commitment to 
this region and its willingness to implement the use of force if neces¬ 
sary. The first of the conservatives' six points relating to Asia stated 
that "U.S. air support for Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam" be 
offered, "regardless of prisoner release or any other factor, short of 
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war's end." By "war's end," the conservatives made clear that such 
a situation was possible only if the United States provided a "level 
of military and economic assistance necessary to maintain the 
anti-Communist character of the governments of Laos, Cambodia 
and South Vietnam." The Vietnam War thus became the means by 
which the United States could demonstrate that its foreign policy 
was not "controlled by the illusion of detente." 136 

Vietnam remained ideologically important to conservatives, but 
in the face of wider challenges to their anticommunist philosophy 
it increasingly assumed symbolic value. Burnham concurred that 
Nixon's grand strategic turn undermined the rationale on which 
the Vietnam War was being fought. "In a world of SALT and kow¬ 
towing to Peking," he argued in 1972, "the Indochina campaign 
makes no sense." 137 The China initiative thus challenged the origi¬ 
nal pro-war interpretations of Vietnamization and the Nixon Doc¬ 
trine. Rather than attack the president's Vietnam policies, the Man¬ 
hattan Twelve, most of whom had resolutely affirmed the programs 
for withdrawal, concentrated on admonishing detente, using the 
Vietnam issue as a way of enfeebling the communist commitment 
to genuine accord. 

In the midst of detente with both communist powers, Vietnam¬ 
ization represented not a new means of fighting the Cold War but 
a failure to do so at all. Implicitly threatening the administration, 
Buckley wondered to what extent the conservative community, 
in the wake of moves toward detente, could be rallied "to bring 
considerable pressure to insist on salvaging the Southeast Asia 
enterprise." Buckley highlighted the paradox of U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam. "Either South Vietnam," he wrote to Kissinger, "was 
(is?) the salient of the whole of the enemy, viewed globally; or it 
is a local infection." 138 The immensity of American involvement 
in Southeast Asia over the previous decade nullified the alterna¬ 
tive that it was a local conflict. Using the Vietnam issue to dispute 
Nixon's new policy, Meyer wrote that the trip to China "puts into 
question the lives of tens of thousands of Americans who died in 
Vietnam." The proposed trip, which Meyer claimed amounted 
to de facto recognition of the communist government, not only 
symbolized the "liquidation of the anti-Communist stance of the 
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American government" but also called into doubt "any mean¬ 
ing" to the Vietnam War. Rather than consider the possibility of 
withdrawal, Meyer labeled the whole Nixon foreign policy a trag¬ 
edy. 139 Nixon's new foreign policy, Burnham claimed, revealed the 
administration's failure to view the Vietnam War as it should have 
been considered all along: as a "campaign or subwar in the global 
conflict." In Burnham's view the administration's blindness to this 
singularly critical factor could lead to only one outcome: failure in 
Vietnam. 140 Despite growing disillusionment with Vietnamization 
and growing dissatisfaction with the administration's failure to ini¬ 
tiate more extensive bombing, conservative leaders did little more 
than use the Vietnam issue to highlight the ambiguity of adminis¬ 
tration foreign policy toward the communist world. 

In spite of the vociferousness of the opposition from such sources 
as the Manhattan Twelve and the old China lobby, the administra¬ 
tion was able to sustain the support, however reluctant and cautious, 
of the Republican Right. Other typical supporters of the National 
Review circle refused to join their effort for fear it might weaken the 
sway of conservatives and bring about little change in administra¬ 
tion policy. Ernest van den Haag, who acted as a representative of 
National Review during a fact-finding trip to Vietnam, voiced his fear 
that "on the China issue conservatives will paint themselves into a 
corner." 141 His position echoed that of the anticommunist campaign 
heroes Goldwater, Reagan, Tower, Thurmond, and James Buckley. 
Each not only agreed to withhold judgment on Nixon's China ini¬ 
tiative until after the visit was completed but also condemned the 
public position of the Manhattan Twelve. Rather than present a 
forum for a renewed debate on administration foreign policy, the 
China issue divided the conservative movement more than ever 
before. 

Reacting to the Manhattan Twelve's statement. Senator Buckley 
stipulated the political import of the conservatives' position, say¬ 
ing, "Their opinions reach tens of millions of Americans and their 
final verdict on Richard Nixon can kindle or extinguish the kind of 
enthusiasm and willingness to work on which elections depend." 
His primary stance, however, was one of support for the president. 
He disagreed with some of the conservatives' specific analyses. 
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"perhaps," he remarked, "because during these past six months 
I have occupied a position from which I have been able to gain 
a better appreciation of the political constraints within which the 
President is required to operate." 142 Goldwater and Reagan cited 
their understanding of the inner workings of the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration as convincing them that Nixon's efforts to increase defense 
expenditure were genuine and, more significant, that the presi¬ 
dent's policies with regard to China would not weaken the inter¬ 
national position of the United States. Rather than join his fellow 
conservatives in lambasting the administration's defense record, 
Goldwater charged that McNamara was "the man to blame for 
any deficiency that exists in our military system." Reiterating the 
position of pro-war adherents of the president's military options in 
Vietnam, Goldwater protested that the Democratic Congress had 
prevented the president from implementing necessary and desired 
defense spending. 143 

The administration attempted to convince hawks that the trip 
to China, coupled with Nixon's triangular diplomacy, might has¬ 
ten an end to the Vietnam War by enervating the support of the 
communist powers for the North Vietnamese effort. Although 
Kissinger was marginally successful in his efforts to thwart Buck¬ 
ley's opposition to the administration, he was unable to blunt the 
animosity of ACU officials, including Rusher and Meyer. Having 
been outraged, according to Buchanan, by the administration's 
response to their list of demands, the conservatives moved closer 
to a complete break with the administration and the sponsoring of 
an alternative candidate for the Republican nomination. Agnew 
and his aide David Keene were dispatched to pacify conservative 
anger. Meeting with Buckley and Rusher on December 15, they 
sought to offset the possibility of a nomination challenge to Nixon. 
Rusher conveyed his complete unwillingness to even consider 
backing Nixon. He told Agnew that, in the wake of the conserva¬ 
tives' withdrawal of support, the administration could not have 
done a better job of "devis[ing] the most offensive possible series 
of gestures toward conservatives." 144 

While conservativeshadinfactbeenbroadly infavor of the admin¬ 
istration's Vietnam policies since 1969, their repeated public hints 
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at their dissatisfaction with aspects of Vietnamization prompted 
the White House to try to discredit the importance of their support. 
This marked a shift in White House policy vis-a-vis conservatives 
and Vietnam. In light of conservatives' potential to openly dispute 
the administration's withdrawal strategy, the White House con¬ 
centrated on discrediting their interpretation of Vietnam. Colson 
worked on ensuring that the veterans' organizations and leading 
Republicans remained in the Nixon camp. By early September the 
American Legion and VFW had publicly endorsed the president's 
foreign policy. The American Legion recommended, however, that 
before making any agreements the United States should oblige the 
Chinese government to "agree to stop all further aid and assistance 
to North Vietnam and the Viet Cong." 145 Meeting with the national 
commander of the American Legion, Alfred Chamie, in the weeks 
after his China announcement, Nixon received a firm commitment 
of personal and organizational support. Much of Chamie's favor 
was based on what he termed Nixon's "credibility in this area," 
that is, the president's record of taking a hard line in matters of 
foreign policy. Nixon's assurance that he was not going to be a 
"patsy" or let anyone "blow smoke in my eyes" was indicative of 
his position when dealing with wavering supporters. 146 

Similarly, Nixon told Goldwater in late August, "You know me, I 
am not going to sell out," referring not only to his upcoming meet¬ 
ing with the Chinese leaders, but also to the disarmament nego¬ 
tiations with the Soviets and the peace talks regarding Vietnam. 
Speaking of the Beijing trip, Kissinger satisfied Goldwater that 
"Hanoi was complaining bitterly." 147 Thurmond agreed with this 
position. Telling his audience of radio listeners that the president 
understood the "slim" possibility of achieving "solid accomplish¬ 
ments from summit diplomacy," he argued that the North Viet¬ 
namese campaign, "sustained and prolonged primarily because of 
the aid and assistance given by the two major Communist pow¬ 
ers," might be debilitated by an "understanding between Mao's 
government and our government." 148 

Two events in late December served the administration's attempt 
to prove that its China policy might hasten an end to the war. First, 
the Soviet Union publicly accused the PRC of backing U.S. policy 
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in Vietnam because of the Chinese government's endorsement of a 
peace plan that would prevent Hanoi from controlling the South. 
This division between the communist powers allowed the Nixon 
administration to claim that its policy of triangular diplomacy was 
working. More important, the United States initiated the most acute 
intensification of bombing since Rolling Thunder. For five days 
North Vietnam was subject to intense bombing of airfields, missile 
and anti-aircraft sites, and supply facilities. Nixon authorized the 
campaign following the breakdown of the Paris talks on Decem¬ 
ber 9, which occurred because Hanoi refused to countenance the 
demand that Thieu remain in government. Nixon's decision was 
also influenced by the worsening military situation in Cambodia. 
On December 27 Laird said that the bombing resulted from North 
Vietnam's violations of the agreements of 1968. 

These two events helped win over hawks in Congress, pro-war 
activists like Meaney, and the heads of the veterans' organizations. 
The bombing campaign won conservatives' praise as well, but it 
did little to alter their attitude toward the efficacy of relying on 
China to aid the Americans' exertions to bring the war to a sat¬ 
isfactory end. Denying that Beijing's posture as a protagonist in 
the Vietnam War would be softened by closer ties with the United 
States, Ashbrook argued that it was not in China's interest to help 
the United States extricate itself from the domestic predicament 
arising out of the Vietnam conflict. 149 National Review dismissed the 
administration's reliance on linkage or carrot-and-stick diplomacy. 
Referring to claims that Nixon hoped "to persuade Mao Tse-tung 
to play the deus ex machina in rescuing the Vietnamization policy," 
the journal simply concluded that "in politics, as in most else, you 
never get something for nothing." 150 

Division within the conservative community explains in part 
the muted nature of the conservative position on Vietnam. Preoc¬ 
cupied with the effort to move Nixon to the right, conservative 
leaders were unwilling to further endanger their weakened politi¬ 
cal position by rejecting Nixon's popular program of phased with¬ 
drawal. As Congress moved ever closer toward limiting the time 
frame in which Nixon could achieve peace with honor or "our min¬ 
imum way in Vietnam," as Buckley described it, pro-war activists 
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were left with little option but to again push for increased bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam and post-war aid to South Vietnam. 151 With 
regard to Vietnam, therefore, the oppositional conservatives often 
mirrored the public positions of supportive figures such as Gold- 
water and Reagan, despite both groups' deep misgivings about the 
efficacy of administration policy in Southeast Asia. 

Goldwater's private anxiety in January 1972 was indicative of 
that of Republican conservatives who increasingly queried the 
ambiguity of the administration's Vietnam policies. Writing to 
Kissinger, Goldwater called on him to explain why the campaign 
of bombing North Vietnam, as outlined to Goldwater in Novem¬ 
ber 1971, had not been carried out. Referring to "certain targets 
that we intended to bomb in the north," Goldwater charged that 
nothing had been accomplished because "the targets we talked 
about remain untouched.'" 152 He expressed his bewilderment at 
the limited nature of the campaign as summarized by Adm. John 
McCain during Goldwater's journey to Vietnam over the Christ¬ 
mas period. Writing privately, he stated, "The briefing by Admi¬ 
ral McCain was . . . somewhat disturbing. . . . I'll have to say the 
results [of the bombing] were not what I thought they were going 
to be or were from the press accounts, and I was very disappointed 
that the general target that Mr. Kissinger had told me about had 
not been approached and remains a target, and now I have my 
doubts as to whether or not the President and the Joint Chiefs will 
be willing to risk it." 153 Goldwater recognized that the administra¬ 
tion was worried about the negative public reaction to additional 
bombing of North Vietnam, while he understood that the military 
was reluctant to undertake large-scale operations without full 
freedom of maneuver and congressional support. Perhaps because 
of his awareness of such limiting factors, but also because of his 
reluctance to put forth an unrealistic and unpopular prescription 
for policy in Vietnam, Goldwater's anxieties remained undeclared. 

This pattern had been clear since 1969, but in the final year of 
the war it reflected two characteristics of conservatives' positions 
on Vietnam. First, the Republican Right was acutely aware of the 
political importance of remaining supportive of the administra¬ 
tion regarding Vietnam. While people like Goldwater and Reagan 
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might publicly question the utility of Nixon's visit to China, the 
public would not tolerate a policy that aimed at prolonging the 
war in order to achieve military victory. Indeed, Ashbrook's chal¬ 
lenge to the White House was meaningful largely because he was 
an anomaly among conservative Republicans. Second, conserva¬ 
tives as a whole increasingly stressed the symbolic importance of 
Vietnam, pointing out the need to reach a settlement through the 
demonstration of force. This was important not simply because 
conservatives believed this would help ensure that the North Viet¬ 
namese might uphold the agreement, but also because it would 
vindicate their preferred policies and at least hint at American will¬ 
ingness to respond to communist expansion. 

Nixon denied that the peace terms represented an abandon¬ 
ment of America's ally, but the proposal allowed for the South 
Vietnamese presidential elections to include representatives of the 
NLF, thus opening the possibility of a coalition government. On 
the occasion of Nixon's meeting on January 26 with the Republi¬ 
can leadership, which, unusually, included Goldwater, Nixon said 
that "what we have done if as far as we can go" in terms of con¬ 
cessions. 154 Such reassurances helped relieve growing fears among 
conservatives that Nixon might accept other anti-war demands, 
namely, that a coalition government be imposed on South Vietnam, 
that the United States agree to the removal of President Thieu, or 
that the United States assent to a deadline for withdrawal. The 
president's hard-line stance, particularly his public assertion that 
he would act to protect American troops if the enemy stepped up 
military action, won over Goldwater. He was reported to have 
responded in blunt terms that the administration should take this 
proposal and "shove it down [the Democratic doves'] throats." 155 

Goldwater's comment betrays his disgust with the anti-war 
movement, particularly in response to Kissinger's emphasis dur¬ 
ing the meeting on the negative impact of the Mansfield amend¬ 
ment on negotiations. It reflected the sense of justification among 
supporters of the president's Vietnam policies who had continu¬ 
ously stressed the enemy's intransigence. But it also revealed con¬ 
servatives' frustration with the war. Goldwater wrote privately 
the next day that Nixon had declared he would not abandon the 
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government of South Vietnam and concluded that Nixon "feels, as 
I have often said, that if we do this it will end the United States as 
a world power as it would destroy the confidence of the world." 156 
Despite his reservations about the specifics of Vietnam strategy, 
Goldwater endorsed the president's peace proposals, urging his 
fellow conservatives and the nation as a whole to follow suit. 

Battle Line's issue of January 1972 charged that Nixon's peace 
proposals came dangerously close to betrayal of America's ally. 157 
Human Events remarked that the peace proposal had been a "politi¬ 
cal masterstroke," had cut congressional doves "off at the legs," 
and had built up the case for Vietnamization. The editors surmised, 
however, that Kissinger and his aides were "spending far too much 
time devising peace formulas designed to accommodate Commu¬ 
nist demands" and concluded that the "Nixon-Kissinger plan . . . 
would seem to have moved a good distance toward conciliating 
the enemy." The editors were especially put off by the potential 
limit on aid to South Vietnam and the failure to propose that a 
residual force remain in Vietnam following the ceasefire. 158 

The National Review Bulletin similarly questioned the future of 
Vietnamization, charging that it was at a "perilous juncture," pri¬ 
marily because of the apparent primacy given to U.S. domestic polit¬ 
ical considerations: "The rate of troop withdrawal is a function, pri¬ 
marily, of domestic U.S. considerations, which dictate: the faster, the 
better. The rate of consolidating a viable South Vietnamese regime 
depends on domestic South Vietnamese considerations—and on the 
actions of the enemy. It is, a priori, very unlikely that these two time 
curves should converge at the point most convenient and desirable 
for the U.S. President. The recent heavy bombing by U.S. aircraft and 
the start of the U.S. election year are proof that they are still far from 
converging." 159 The basis of Vietnamization had therefore fundamen¬ 
tally altered, for it too was to be determined by domestic, rather than 
purely Vietnamese, considerations. Such had been the case, to a large 
extent, since the inception of the policy. But now the momentum of 
detente undercut the remaining credibility of U.S. withdrawal. Viet¬ 
namization and the extent to which it merited support had become 
intrinsically linked to Nixon's overall polices of detente toward the 
communist world. 
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By February Goldwater was using the term "reasonable chance" 
to describe his expectations for South Vietnam's future freedom 
from communism, a change in tone that reflected his weakening 
faith in the potential success of the Vietnamization program. 160 
While he often echoed the administration's position that Vietnam¬ 
ization was succeeding, his perspective was in fact closer to that of 
the National Review conservatives, who argued against the admin¬ 
istration in demanding unrestricted U.S. aid to South Vietnam. 
Nixon's withdrawal announcement at the end of January made 
clear that the United States was, in all practical terms, completing 
a unilateral withdrawal. 161 Buckley claimed that the United States 
had "lost, irretrievably, any sense of moral mission in the world" 
because of Nixon's "capitulation in Peking." 162 Conservative lead¬ 
ers identified the president's Vietnam policies with potential fail¬ 
ure and a further weakening of the anticommunist spirit in the 
United States. Having contributed to the legitimization of Nixon's 
withdrawal policy, conservative disaffection might have posed a 
considerable challenge to the administration's credibility. The con¬ 
tinued support of key figures of the Republican Right, coupled 
with the divisiveness within conservative ranks, undermined this 
threat. The pro-war movement had changed by the beginning of 
1972. At a popular level, backers of the war focused less on the 
national security considerations that had prompted early support 
for Johnson's war and now rallied around Nixon's withdrawal 
strategies. Conservatives could no longer hope to hold the politi¬ 
cal cards when it came to endorsing the president's Vietnam poli¬ 
cies. Of perhaps greatest significance in sustaining popular sup¬ 
port for Vietnamization, therefore, were factors extraneous to the 
conservative movement, not least of which were the association of 
patriotism with Nixon's peace with honor, the surge to challenge 
the anti-war movement, and heightened awareness and symbol¬ 
ism of America's POWs in Vietnam. 


CHAPTER 5 

The Search for a New Majority 


Popular Support for the War 


I flew over the Ho Chi Minh Trail and nothing was moving. 
(Pause) There was such a traffic jam that nobody could move. 

Bob Hope, United Service Organizations (USO) 
Christmas show in Vietnam, 1968 


Patriotism is considered by some to be a backward fetish of 
the uneducated and the unsophisticated. 

President Richard Nixon, address to the 
Air Force Academy, June 4, 1969 


E ach president who dealt with Vietnam understood that mili¬ 
tary intervention would have far-reaching political ramifica¬ 
tions. Both Kennedy and Johnson sought to avoid a debate 
on Americanization of the conflict precisely because they realized 
that the complexities involved in whatever strategy was pursued 
would invite both opportunistic political challenges and sincere 
questioning of policy. Johnson attempted to rally public opinion 
behind his policies by deflecting political challenges and by openly 
insisting on the need for bipartisan support of American war aims. 
He also presented U.S. strategy within the widely understood con¬ 
tours of the Cold War consensus. The administration's explana¬ 
tions of U.S. policy remained vague, however. Johnson's conserva¬ 
tive critics continually harangued him for not fully explaining to 
the American people the goals of the United States and the impor¬ 
tance of the war to national security. Their challenges ignored the 
extensive endeavors of the Johnson White House to limit debate 
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and to maintain a popular consensus behind the president's lim¬ 
ited war strategies. The war's longevity precluded the success of 
these tactics. Popular support for the president's handling of the 
war had plummeted by 1968, but the extent to which many people 
in the United States remained committed to achieving success in 
Vietnam was more difficult to measure. Traditional conceptions of 
how to express patriotism and a commitment to legitimizing the 
service of those Americans who had died in the war limited many 
Americans' acceptance of anti-war arguments. A majority of Amer¬ 
icans did not endorse conservatives' interpretation of the purpose 
of Vietnam or the significance of the war. Many people, however, 
did take to the streets in support of the war effort and so helped 
redefine the meaning of success in America's struggle in Southeast 
Asia. They served a powerful function in helping President Nixon 
continue the Vietnam War. 

The role of public opinion in determining the administration's 
room for maneuver in Vietnam had been abundantly clear to the 
White House since January 1969. Indeed, Nixon had always under¬ 
stood its function, better perhaps than his predecessor. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to measure public opinion regarding Vietnam— 
polling questions, the nature of victory, the "sunken cost" of engage¬ 
ment, government policy, and pro- and anti-war activism changed 
dramatically over time. Nixon, like many contemporaries, saw public 
opinion as something more fixed and tangible than was warranted. 
But he understood, perhaps better than many of his contemporaries, 
the vital importance of harnessing the forces of pro-war sentiment 
in support of whatever policy he pursued. The period of the Nixon 
administration witnessed a newfound emphasis on appealing to the 
middle Americans who had yet to voice their position on Vietnam. It 
was also the period in which independent grassroots efforts to back 
the war effort appeared to find new voice through an intensified 
association of patriotism with support for the war. 

Questioning of the war by powerful elites, most notably the Ful- 
bright hearings that began in 1966, undermined the direct associa¬ 
tion between patriotic duty and support for the president's war¬ 
fare policies, allowing dissent to burgeon. This was particularly the 
case within academic circles and among the news media after 1968. 
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Among other sectors—national and local veterans, patriotic and 
civic groups—such opposition to government policy engendered 
vociferous proclamations and demonstrations of support for the 
administration. These campaigns often relied on existing patriotic 
symbols to sustain backing for the war in Vietnam without engag¬ 
ing in in-depth analysis of government policy. Pro-war efforts to 
co-opt traditional symbols and qualities associated with American 
patriotism were made simpler and more profound by large-scale 
popular opposition to the anti-war movement. For many Ameri¬ 
cans not committed to the war per se, its function as a symbol of 
duty and loyalty to one's country proved compelling. But this also 
reflected the ambiguities and contradictions inherent in support of 
the war at this time. The wife of an American POW held in North 
Vietnam described her reasons for endorsing the war: "We should 
be there, but we shouldn't keep going like we are. We can't just 
pull out though. There are too many who have given too much 
for that to happen." 1 By the time Nixon assumed office the war's 
cost served a critical function as warranting, perhaps demanding, 
the support of those who ascribed to a traditional interpretation of 
American patriotism. 

Demonstrations of support for the president often acted as a 
means of signifying approval of the war. For those not challenging 
a national policy, "simply declaring that they 'stood for the presi¬ 
dent' or 'backed our fighting men' was sufficient to locate them 
with respect to the Vietnam question, to make clear to their neigh¬ 
bors just where they stood on this thing." 2 The campaigns waged 
against the anti-war movement by individuals and organizations 
across America can be interpreted as demonstrations of support 
for the American effort against communism and an implicit sanc¬ 
tion of the war in Vietnam. While this stance was riddled with 
ambiguity and contradiction and was by no means unified, it too 
indicated support for the war, if perhaps a more emotional than 
philosophical attachment stimulated by the war's costs and ties to 
patriotism. Certainly the so-called silent majority could not simply 
be equated with a pro-war position; but its utilization by the Nixon 
administration did serve to widen the scope of pro-Vietnam activ¬ 
ism. It served to distract from pro-war demonstrations that focused 
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on national security. The motivation behind many of the pro-war 
campaigns undertaken during this period, therefore, was quite dis¬ 
tinct from that which influenced conservatives' attitudes toward 
Nixon's policies. Popular engagement with Nixon's silent major¬ 
ity was not an indication of overwhelming support for the war. 
Indeed, public questioning of the Cambodian incursion suggested 
that Nixon enjoyed support for his policies precisely because he 
was winding down the war through Vietnamization. Yet the self- 
identifying silent majority was loath to accept that America's effort 
in Vietnam was without purpose and entirely unnecessary. 

These campaigns changed the nature of pro-war activism, mov¬ 
ing it away from an emphasis on national security, which charac¬ 
terized early activism in favor of the war, to a focus on American 
sacrifice and the values of duty and honor associated with military 
service. The conservative community attempted to use popular 
support for the war, however, and was heartened by the wide¬ 
spread rejection of the anti-war movement. Conservative leaders 
learned of the power of harnessing public opinion only late in the 
war and sometimes vied with the Nixon administration to influ¬ 
ence grassroots attitudes. The power of patriotism was something 
both groups identified, yet neither was able to control its meaning 
for their own ends. 

The varied ways in which patriotism was harnessed by support¬ 
ers of the war to advance their goals shaped popular understand¬ 
ings of the meaning of the conflict. An analysis of the activities 
of veterans' organizations and patriotic groups offers evidence of 
how supporting the troops was used to gain backing for continu¬ 
ing the war and for Nixon's policy of Vietnamization. Organized 
labor harnessed working-class resentments and energies to yield a 
vocal, if misunderstood, source of support for the war. Although 
large-scale pro-war demonstrations were orchestrated by labor 
union leaders, they served the purpose of creating the appearance 
that many in the working class favored the war. More significant, 
these demonstrations were part of a process that helped weaken 
the ties between the working class and the Democratic Party. 
Unsurprisingly, the Nixon White House developed a propaganda 
campaign that played on popular desires to succeed in Vietnam. 
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These initiatives met with limited success, but one such campaign 
captured the popular imagination: the foregrounding of the plight 
of American POWs in North Vietnam. Its roots, outside of the 
White House propaganda machine, originated in both humanitar¬ 
ian and political concerns. Its effect was to enable vast swathes of 
middle America to engage in positively redefining the meaning 
of the Vietnam War. Each of these forces promoted endorsements 
of the administration's policies and helped legitimize the pro-war 
argument that anti-war activities contributed to the failure of the 
president's peace initiatives by reducing morale in the field and 
offering false hope to the enemy. 

Standing Up for the Home Team 

The large-scale anti-war demonstrations that took place in October 
and November 1969, collectively known as the Moratoria, engen¬ 
dered disparate but ideologically cohesive counterattacks across the 
United States. The "home team" was the slogan that a loose coali¬ 
tion of groups demonstrating in support of Nixon's Vietnam poli¬ 
cies during November 1969 ascribed to their activities. 3 Throughout 
Nixon's time in office veterans' organizations concentrated less on 
the substance of administration policy in Vietnam than on the sym¬ 
bolism attached to the war. This motif also characterized civic and 
patriotic organizations. Adopting the war to put forward a specific 
vision of American patriotism, such groups pinpointed the contrast 
between those dutifully serving their country in Vietnam (and by 
extension those loyally applauding their service) and those actively 
opposing the war. The motto of the American Legion regarding 
Vietnam, "For God and Country Support Our Boys in Vietnam," 
not only allied morality with patriotism, but also provided a context 
for supporting the war that had little relation to reasoned argu¬ 
ments justifying foreign military engagements. The organization's 
national office, like those of smaller veterans' groups, offered a 
plentiful supply of resolutions that endorsed administration policy 
and advocated the greater use of military force in Vietnam. Such 
resolutions were consistently used by the administration to shore 
up positive views of its policies. 
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In terms of influence, however, the American Legion's alliance of 
supporting both the troops and the president must serve as its most 
lasting. Through a series of welcome home parades for returning 
Vietnam veterans, campaigns that sent personal letters and stan¬ 
dard gift packages to soldiers, pro-administration petitions, and 
"Support Our Boys" rallies in towns across America, the American 
Legion and the VFW demonstrated a proactive, positive means of 
seeing the conflict. The issue of supporting the troops proved effec¬ 
tive in limiting dissent toward government policy among many 
Americans. Pro-war activists urged their fellow citizens to take 
such actions as leaving porch lights and headlights on during the 
Moratoria as a demonstration of opposition to anti-war radical¬ 
ism. These quiet acts of protest, invariably relating to the domestic, 
served as a direct retort to the open, public demonstrations against 
the war taking place on city streets. 

Vocal backers of the war cited the unholy alliance between the 
North Vietnamese and the anti-war movement. Vice President 
Agnew and Governor Reagan were among the many public fig¬ 
ures who called attention to the public support of the Moratorium 
expressed by the premier of North Vietnam, Pham Van Dong. 
Hanoi's depiction of the protests as "a timely rebuff" to the Nixon 
administration, the description of American deaths in Vietnam 
as useless, and the praise lavished on Students for a Democratic 
Society in North Vietnam's official publication, Nhan Dan, height¬ 
ened antipathy toward the dissenters. In early October an article 
that appeared in Nhan Dan described American protestors as "our 
heroic comrades-in-arms." 4 Reagan was explicit in articulating the 
negative impact of anti-war protest. Because of domestic protest, 
he lamented, "some young Americans living today will die tomor¬ 
row." Many of those marching in the name of peace, he declared, 
"carry the flag of a nation which has killed almost 40,000 of our 
young men." He demanded that all loyal Americans support the 
president: "Those entrusted with the immense responsibility for 
the leadership of our nation deserve not only our support but our 
rejection of those in our streets who arrogantly kibitz in a game 
where they haven't even seen the cards with which the game is 
played." 5 Such attacks would continue for the remainder of the war 
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and become a rationale for American military failure after the war. 
Late 1969 marked the high point of popular activism against the 
anti-war movement, activism that had been steadily growing since 
1967. The week of Veterans Day, November 11, 1969, saw many 
Americans respond to Reagan's call to arms. 

One of the more extensive and well publicized of these initia¬ 
tives was a weeklong campaign that originated with two organiza¬ 
tions, one entirely ad hoc, the other more established in the field 
of interpreting and promoting patriotism. National Unity Week 
was conceived by Edmund Dombrowski, an orthopedic surgeon 
from Redlands, California. Dombrowski decided to organize a pro- 
America rally in order to contest the divisiveness in American soci¬ 
ety he attributed to anti-war protest. Dombrowski's agenda called 
for a petition drive to enhance the public's involvement in localized 
patriotic events. Having asked a local heiress, Mary Shirk, who had 
inherited the Kimberly-Clark Paper Company, for a financial dona¬ 
tion of five thousand dollars, Dombrowski contributed an equal 
sum from his personal capital. He used the money to establish a 
Committee for a Week of National Unity, which was composed 
mainly of local businesspeople and patriotic activists. 

Dombrowski claimed he had not been a political activist before, 
having never organized anything bigger than a Fourth of July 
parade, which enhanced the campaign's image as an entirely 
grassroots effort. Angered by campus and peace activists, he was 
also influenced by his discussions with high school students about 
the Moratorium activities. According to Dombrowski's assessment 
of their views, they believed that the president was doing all he 
could to end the war but did not want to have to parade in the 
streets to show their support. This attitude prompted Dombrowski 
to organize more modest displays of unity and backing for the 
president. Within two weeks of the committee's founding in mid- 
October, the publicity drive received its greatest asset, when Bob 
Hope enthusiastically agreed to become its honorary chairman and 
urged Americans to participate fully. 6 The offices of the committee, 
opened on both coasts, distributed promotional leaflets and over 
two hundred thousand National Unity bumper stickers on a daily 
basis for several weeks. Hope was joined by a fellow celebrity. Art 
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Linkletter, and sent telegrams on behalf of the committee to most 
of the country's mayors and governors, urging them to promote 
National Unity Week. The committee recommended that citizens 
be encouraged to fly the American flag, wear red, white, and blue 
armbands, turn on car headlights during the day, leave houselights 
on over the weekend, pray for POWs, and sign petitions. 7 

The committee's primary theme presaged and was further 
encouraged by Nixon's emphasis on the silent majority during 
his speech in October 1969. Its petition was simple and deliber¬ 
ately ambiguous so as to avoid political feeling around the war: 
"We are proud to be Americans. We support the integrity of our 
elected leaders." Dombrowski held that everyone could endorse 
the unity campaign and asserted that people who favored the ini¬ 
tiative "merely want all Americans to stand up and be counted 
for justice, honor and integrity." Hope was more explicit about the 
need to demonstrate support for the Vietnam War: "If we ever let 
the Communists win this war, we are in great danger of fighting 
for the rest of our lives and losing a million kids, not just the 40,000 
we've already lost." 8 Indeed, the Chicago Tribune commented that 
the committee had been created specifically in response to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's "televised appeal to the 'silent majority' to back his 
handling of the war in Viet Nam." 9 The committee therefore ques¬ 
tioned the prevailing contestation of patriotism and used Vietnam 
as a means of situating individuals on a particular side of debates 
relating not only to the nature and prosecution of the Cold War but 
also to social, cultural, and moral norms. 

During the same period Charles Wiley of the National Commit¬ 
tee for Responsible Patriotism (NCRP) developed a similar patriotic 
campaign. Wiley's New York-based committee was founded in the 
wake of the original "We Support Our Boys in Vietnam" parade of 
May 1967. The NCRP had a permanent board of directors, of which 
Wiley was executive director. Although it had a permanent office 
at the Commodore Hotel, its staff of volunteers was assembled 
for specific campaigns during periods of intense activity. Wiley, a 
freelance journalist, had been involved in anticommunist ventures 
since the late 1950s. In i960, while reporting on Cuba, he was held 
by Cuban army intelligence for eight days without charges. Also 
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in i960 he testified before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities about the U.S. delegation to the World Youth Festival in 
Vienna in 1959, which he claimed had been run by communists. 10 
By 1969 Wiley had managed to rally around him an ad hoc group 
of volunteers who were assembled for specific campaigns. 

Having denied that his group was merely reactive when ques¬ 
tioned about the committee's plans to counter the October Mor¬ 
atorium, Wiley told a New York Times reporter that his organiza¬ 
tion planned to develop a counter-demonstration "at some later 
date." 11 He was moved to action, however, by the projected scale 
of the anti-war events. Encouraged by popular discontent arising 
from Moratorium events, the NCRP developed its Honor America 
Week campaign. Wiley asserted that Honor America Week was not 
simply an "antimoratorium venture" but a way of overcoming the 
debilitating divisiveness in American society. Explaining the posi¬ 
tion of the NCRP, Wiley averred that during a war nothing should 
be done that could be construed as aiding the enemy or damag¬ 
ing morale at home. He thought responsible critics might disagree 
with the administration's policy or short-term aims. Disagreement 
would not "suggest bad motives on the part of the United States" 
or "question the greatness of our country's heritage, the motivation 
of our servicemen or the basic honorable intentions of our lead¬ 
ers." 12 Fierce anticommunism may have shaped his viewpoint, but 
Wiley's perspective was by no means unique. 

Wiley petitioned the White House for support and publicly said 
he had received endorsements from Nixon and the cooperation of 
the major labor unions and veterans', fraternal, police, and firefight¬ 
ers' organizations. 13 Adopting familiar patriotic tropes, the NCRP's 
posters showed images of the Liberty Bell and a moon-walking 
astronaut. Honor America Week urged patriotic Americans to dis¬ 
play the flag as a symbol of loyalty to the president's Vietnam poli¬ 
cies. While its posters called on Americans to "pray for our gallant 
men in Viet-Nam and an honorable peace as quickly as possible," 
the NCRP made clear its association of "honorable peace" with a 
measure of victory in Vietnam. Future wars, which would bring "the 
enemy closer and closer to our shores," were, according to Wiley, 
the inevitable result of leaving Vietnam prematurely. America's 
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commitment to its Vietnamese ally was tied to its moral integrity 
as well as its national security. Americans could not abandon their 
commitment to their allies or, indeed, to their dead. "When you 
think about conscience," Wiley stated to CBS, "how do you explain 
to the loved ones of the nearly 40,000 Americans who thought they 
were dying to defend their honor—that their cause was immoral?" 14 

The National Unity and Honor America campaigns did not for¬ 
mally unite but cooperated in order to promote the adoption of their 
similar programs by local veterans' and civic groups. The New York 
Times reported that the two organizations "have offices three doors 
apart in downtown Washington" and were both involved in "sug¬ 
gesting ways to organizations around the country to generate and 
demonstrate support of 'the President's search for peace.'" 15 The 
two campaigns asked little of their projected audiences: flying the 
flag at full staff, driving with headlights on, and attending veterans' 
parades were the staples of projecting confidence in the president 
and the war. The Chicago Tribune noted that National Unity Week 
was sponsoring seven activities: "Prayers for prisoners of war, let¬ 
ters to service men, displaying the flag, wearing red-white-and-blue 
armbands, turning on headlights, volunteering in hospitals and edu¬ 
cational programs, and displaying national unity posters and bum¬ 
per stickers." Describing the response to their activities as fantastic, 
a representative of the committee declared that they had run out of 
buttons after the first day and that the supply of red, white, and blue 
ribbon in stores in Redlands was exhausted. 16 Tens of thousands of 
bumper stickers and buttons were in fact distributed, but it was often 
unclear what organization was promoting these activities. The New 
York Times reported simply that a "coalition of veterans groups, edu¬ 
cators and conservatives are sponsoring an 'Honor America Week,'" 
while in New York the VFW, American Legion, Uniformed Firefight¬ 
ers Association, and Patrolmen's Benevolent Society endorsed simi¬ 
lar demonstrations of support for the president. 17 

Many people who participated in the Honor America Week 
activities were more intent on creating national unity than on 
winning the war. Nonetheless, they explicitly challenged the mes¬ 
sages of the anti-war movement and demonstrated faith in the 
president's need to continue the war. Each organization relied on 
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the traditional Veterans Day parade as a focal point for community 
activism, a measure that was highly successful in terms of provid¬ 
ing a forum for explicit expressions of patriotic fervor. As the Times 
commented, from the Los Angeles Coliseum, where Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley urged America to "keep the faith," to the colonial streets of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, where housewives in a Silent Major¬ 
ity Division marched beside veterans, the war dead of the past were 
linked to the war effort of the present. 18 

The war dead of the past certainly aroused popular activism in 
favor of the war. While parades were not billed as pro-war events, 
the co-optation of such activities by the Honor America and National 
Unity committees heightened their association with implicit sup¬ 
port for the president's policies in Vietnam. Whether because of the 
publicity campaigns of the committees, Nixon's rallying call to the 
"great Silent Majority," or simple frustration with anti-war activism, 
the Veterans Day parades of 1969 had turnouts of unprecedented 
proportions throughout much of the United States. 19 

Perhaps the most explicitly pro-war of the Veterans Day rallies was 
that organized as the climax of Honor America Week. The "Rally for 
Freedom in Vietnam and All the World" took place at the Washing¬ 
ton Monument and was originally conceived by Charles Moser, a 
lecturer of Russian at George Washington University and faculty 
adviser to YAF. Lee Edwards, a prolific conservative public relations 
activist, was responsible for organizing the Washington gathering, 
which was further publicized by YAF and National Review. Edwards 
said he hoped more than ten thousand people would come to the 
monument to hear speakers and listen to country music singers. 20 
The association of country music with patriotism and approval of 
the war was furthered by a number of famous country songs lam¬ 
basting anti-war dissenters, the most successful of which was "Okie 
from Muskogee" by Merle Haggard, which stayed at No. 1 in the 
Billboard country singles charts from November 15 until December 
13, 1969. Haggard, who had been jailed for robbery in California in 
1963, was later given a full pardon by Governor Reagan. Up to fif¬ 
teen thousand people listened as the stars of the Grand Old Opry 
performed, but having hoped that the rally would rival that of the 
anti-war protests on the National Mall, the organizers may have 
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been disappointed with this turnout. 21 As noted by Time several 
weeks afterward, however, the demonstrators "represent a fresh 
force in the national controversy over the war." 22 Billed as part of 
Unity Week, the rally's emphasis on achieving success in Vietnam, 
rather than simply supporting the troops, highlighted the implicit 
priorities of the Committee for a Week of National Unity and the 
NCRP relative to the war. The Chicago Tribune reported that many 
of the signs carried by participants explicitly challenged the anti¬ 
war movement—"Dr. Spock has Colic," "Judas William Fulbright," 
"November 15 Marchers Tell it to Hanoi," and "Nixon Stands for 
America." 23 Many of those who attended such rallies did not endorse 
an explicitly conservative interpretation of the war's meaning, but 
they signified a new way of defying the anti-war perspective and 
helped legitimize conservative activism. 

Human Events reached a similar conclusion, writing that the 
"silent, undemonstrative presence of thousands of persons who 
probably would have rather been home by the fireside on that chill 
fall day but whose principles and patriotism caused them to turn 
out as evidence of dissent from the dissenters" revealed the power 
of the silent majority. 24 Among those in attendance were several 
members of Congress, including Thurmond; Rep. John Buchanan, 
a Republican from Alabama; Rep. John Marsh, a Democrat from 
Virginia; Rep. Olin Teague, a Democrat from Texas; and Rep. Don¬ 
ald Lukens, a Republican from Ohio. Rep. Mendel Rivers heartened 
the crowd by declaring, "There are more of us patriotic Americans 
than those pro-Hanoi-crats." 25 The rally's keynote speaker was John 
Tower, who emphasized the theme of "peace with freedom for 
South Viet Nam" throughout an address in which he stated, "I want 
this war to end as much as anyone. But I want this war to be the last 
one we have to fight." 26 Patriotism, particularly respect for those 
who had died, was exploited to reinforce existing support for the 
president's policies. It was a trend repeated in parades nationwide. 
Commenting on the rally's success, Colson suggested to Alexander 
Butterfield that the White House attempt to "use this as a grass 
roots asset" and promoted Moser's and Edwards's planned marches 
in February. 27 

In Atlanta, Gov. Lester Maddox rallied supporters by claiming 
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that the purpose of dissenters was to "betray our boys in battle." 
Gen. William Westmoreland, who participated in a parade in Pitts¬ 
burgh that drew a reported crowd of one hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple, remarked that war protests "tend to confuse Hanoi as to our 
national will." 28 Nixon's official representative at the ceremonies 
at Arlington National Cemetery accused protestors of doing "an 
injustice to America's 40 million veterans living and dead." Speak¬ 
ing at a parade on Fifth Avenue, the commander of the New York 
County American Legion urged support of Nixon: "He tells us he 
has a solution—and the solution requires our unity behind him. 
We must now give him the chance to do the job we elected him to 
do." Signs reading "Don't Reason with Treason," "Bomb Hanoi," 
and "Support Our Men in Vietnam" were common in many of 
the parades. The themes of national unity and the relevance of 
success in Vietnam to the national consciousness were, however, 
dominant. General Bradley associated the Vietnam mission with 
national vigor: "If we, as a nation ... lack the courage to stand firm 
in our beliefs, then we are unworthy of the sacrifices our veterans 
have made and are making for us." 29 

The Veterans Day rallies of 1969 marked the climax of national dem¬ 
onstrations in support of the Vietnam War. But activists attempted 
to keep up the momentum. The NCRP tried to build on its earlier 
activism regarding Vietnam and to catch the favorable tide of pub¬ 
lic opinion. To demonstrate its commitment to those in the armed 
forces, the NCRP had developed Operation Gratitude, which was 
effectively a publicity drive to encourage patriots to engage in such 
activities as volunteering at Veterans Hospitals and writing letters to 
American personnel in Southeast Asia. As a means of associating the 
organization's programs with support for the administration, the 
committee organized what it billed as the "largest motorcade in our 
nation's history," which traveled from New York City to the White 
House on December 5, 1969. 30 Allowed a meeting with presidential 
aides at the White House, the motorcade represented a high point 
of the committee's activist agenda at a national level. The NCRP, 
like many patriotic and veterans' groups, continued to encourage 
localized campaigns but increasingly focused its attention on the 
POW issue. 
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Those organizations which attached support for the war to 
mainstream patriotism proved most successful in garnering wide¬ 
spread acceptance of their efforts, a factor that encouraged activists 
and administration officials to organize an Honor America rally 
on the National Mall on July 4, 1970. The rally was not officially 
associated with the NCRP, but, at the behest of Nixon, the Honor 
America Day Committee borrowed many of the themes of the 
November campaign. The committee was chaired by J. Willard 
Marriott, a friend of Nixon and the chair of his inaugural commit¬ 
tee, Hobart Lewis of Reader's Digest, Bob Hope, and the Reverend 
Billy Graham. Marriott financed much of the operation and was 
the organizational impetus behind the determinedly pro-Nixon 
rally. While the organizers did not make extensive arrangements 
for travel to the event, H. Ross Perot, the Texan multimillionaire 
who became a POW advocate, chartered a plane that brought two 
hundred high school students to Washington for the rally. 31 In July 
1970 the Honor America Day Committee made arrangements with 
CBS and NBC to show a thirty-minute film. Proudly They Came, nar¬ 
rated by the actor Jimmy Stewart. 32 

Graham focused on the importance of national unity, but his 
speech explicitly emphasized the dangers of the permissive social 
culture that was popularly associated with the anti-war movement. 
While he and other rally organizers explicitly denounced any agenda 
other than to unite the country, anti-war advocates tried to convince 
war opponents to stay away from the event. An anti-war activist 
and former Presbyterian minister. Steward Meacham, advised boy¬ 
cotting the event: “Any attempt to get into it makes it more interest¬ 
ing and builds it," he declared. 33 In line with the White House's role 
in privately sponsoring the rally, the event focused quite explicitly 
on supporting Nixon's agenda. This rally harked back to early dem¬ 
onstrations in favor of Vietnam in that it focused explicitly on back¬ 
ing the president, despite Marriott's claim that the "program would 
in no way support the war." 34 Its speakers did not engage in lengthy 
analyses of the meaning of the war or the importance of securing 
military victory. Instead, they subscribed to a traditional interpreta¬ 
tion of American patriotism, which demanded unity in the face of 
external threats and bolstering of the president during wartime. 
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Human Events claimed that between 350,000 and 400,000 people 
attended the rally, for which Hope was the emcee and Graham 
provided the keynote speech. While acknowledging that the rally 
"was billed as non-political by its sponsors," Human Events argued 
that a "top-heavy majority of the . . . participants reflected hearty 
support of the President and faith in the country's institutions 
through personal comments, flag-waving, applause—and by just 
showing up.' " 35 The Chicago Tribune touted the theme of attacking 
the anti-war movement. It emphasized and praised the restraint 
of the police force, which was forced to combat violent attacks by 
4,000 anti-war activists, "mostly bearded and unwashed," who 
protested against the rally. 36 Conservatives recognized that overt 
acts of patriotism such as Honor America Day did not necessarily 
equate with full support for the Vietnam War, but they recognized 
the value of using such events to combat anti-war activism. Indeed, 
by 1970 it was proving difficult to promote backing of the war on 
any other terms. The political nature of the rally, furthermore, 
could hardly have been lost on those who attended. 

In part, the theme of national unity was designed to also combat 
the extreme right. Conservatives were concerned that the demands 
of extreme hawks would confuse the public regarding the implica¬ 
tions of their continued support of the war. One such hawk was the 
Reverend Carl Mclntire, a fundamentalist Presbyterian pastor who 
came to public prominence via his syndicated radio show. Mcln¬ 
tire offered conservative commentary on issues ranging from inter¬ 
national relations to sex education. In 1941 he had helped found 
the American Council of Christian Churches as a challenge to the 
increasingly liberal Federal Council of Christian Churches, and he 
became a vocal critic of the World Council of Christian Churches, 
in large part because of his view that it failed to take a sufficiently 
anticommunist line. His anticommunist activism was on display 
in 1970; his Victory in Vietnam March of April 4,1970, was the first 
large-scale pro-war demonstration to take place in Washington 
that year. While less well attended than the later Honor America 
Day rally, Mclntire's event was no less successful in terms of gar¬ 
nering media coverage. 

The White House and its adherents saw the need to challenge 
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pro-war advocates such as Mclntire, whose commitment to mili¬ 
tary victory challenged their focus on national unity and peace 
with honor. Some fifty thousand people, many of whom carried 
signs declaring, "No Substitute for Victory," marched along Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue toward the Washington Monument. 37 Mclntire's 
far right political views, his insistence on attaching religious pro¬ 
grams to the parade, his fiery denunciation of negotiating with com¬ 
munists, and his bombastic criticism of the administration ruled 
out any endorsement of the march by the White House. Although 
Mclntire was the face of the march, he had been prompted to begin 
organizing the demonstration by a Vietnam veteran named Rich¬ 
ard Barrett, a segregationist who worked for Wallace's presidential 
campaign in 1968 and founded the white supremacist Nationalist 
Movement. Barrett had been organizing pro-Vietnam marches in 
the South since 1967. Mclntire often opposed aspects of the civil 
rights movement and legislation and had publicly and resound¬ 
ingly attacked such popular figures as Graham. Convinced that the 
administration was attempting to thwart his efforts, Mclntire was 
not disposed to yield in his attacks on Nixon. The organizers were 
obliged to change the date of the rally by one week because the 
original date clashed with an annual flower display on the National 
Mall. Days before the rally was to take place, a White House aide 
mistakenly reported that the march had been canceled owing to the 
conflicting events on the Mall. This prompted Mclntire to charge 
that there were "Communists in the White House and to call for an 
investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investigation." 38 The march 
lost the support of those advocates of the war opposed to Mcln¬ 
tire's far right position—namely, traditionalist conservatives—and 
those unwilling to countenance such opposition to the president. 

While Maddox, Rep. John Rarick, and Rep. Mendel Rivers 
agreed to join Mclntire, pro-war stalwarts such as Thurmond and 
Goldwater praised the concept of a victory demonstration but were 
unwilling to attend Mclntire's picketing of the White House. Thur¬ 
mond, who publicly professed to endorse the Victory March, said 
he was unable to attend because of a prior engagement, a measure 
designed to avoid alienating the White House. 39 Goldwater wrote 
to a constituent who questioned the senator's failure to attend that 
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a "commitment of long standing prevented my physical participa¬ 
tion in the March. However, I did publicly indicate my support for 
this effort." 40 He subsequently wrote to a person who was upset by 
the president's failure to endorse or praise the march that he was 
"surprised that the President did not recognize this group, as least 
by a telegram, because they basically are his people." Such asser¬ 
tions can be understood more as an attempt to co-opt the activism 
of those who participated in the march than a genuine statement 
of support for the march's principal organizers. Goldwater ended 
his letter by stressing his attempt to arrange a march in promotion 
of the POW issue in May, the activist issue he recognized as being 
less contentious than a march for victory and likely to secure presi¬ 
dential favor. 41 

Mclntire's actions threatened to derail conservatives' efforts to 
control the pro-war agenda on Vietnam. He provoked additional 
controversy in September when he announced, following a meet¬ 
ing with South Vietnam's vice president Nguyen Cao Ky in Saigon, 
that he expected Ky to speak at the Victory March scheduled for 
October. He boasted that Ky would "out-Agnew Agnew" in his 
speech. 42 It seemed probable that Ky would attend the march, but 
Kissinger rounded-off the administration's efforts to prevent him 
from doing so by meeting with him in Paris. Anti-war demonstra¬ 
tors had threatened to counter Mclntire's march and subject Ky 
to intense public attack. 43 While the White House was angered by 
Mclntire's open opposition to its Vietnam policies, Nixon's team 
was primarily motivated to act by fears that the rally might pro¬ 
voke further anti-war demonstrations in Washington. 44 

Notwithstanding the lack of mainstream pro-war support for 
his endeavors, Mclntire persisted in his organization of Victory 
Marches, announcing in October that a series of "patriots' marches 
for victory in Vietnam" would take place monthly and culminate 
in a rally at the Washington Monument on May 8,1971. 45 Mclntire's 
last march on Washington was attended by approximately fifteen 
thousand people, a "mixture of Bible classes ... and men who iden¬ 
tified themselves as labor union members," according to the New 
York Times. Having predicted that the march would attract greater 
numbers than the anti-war demonstration of April 24, attended 
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by an estimated two hundred thousand protestors, Mclntire was 
disappointed with the comparatively meager turnout. 46 Consider¬ 
ing the vocal denunciation of Mclntire's marches coming from the 
White House, the limited tradition of pro-war activists' participa¬ 
tion in demonstrations, and the reality that the war was effectively 
winding down, it is not surprising that the number of marchers 
was scant. The march itself attested, however, to the continued 
volatility of the Vietnam issue and the increasing challenges to the 
administration emanating from the pro-war sector. 

Partisans of the administration paid greater attention to popu¬ 
lar demonizing of the enemy, while veterans' organizations and 
patriotic groups consistently held that protest and dissent offered 
aid and comfort to the enemy, factors that further diminished the 
likelihood of those who considered themselves patriots opposing 
the war. The American Legion fostered this theme, asserting that 
American efforts to implement the justified policy of containment, 
as exemplified by U.S. engagement in Vietnam, were "dangerously 
diluted by acts and activities of a misguided segment of Ameri¬ 
can opinion." The group directed its rancor at Congress, stating 
its abhorrence at "those legislative maneuvers . . . that have cre¬ 
ated division and confusion and have precluded the realization of 
that National Unity which alone will serve notice to North Viet¬ 
nam of our determination and persistence to prevail." 47 Colson, 
who assumed much of the responsibility for dealing with veterans' 
organizations and managing the administration's public relations 
on Vietnam, commented to Nixon that the VFW "has probably 
been the most valuable organization we deal with." 48 Colson mas¬ 
terminded the White House's endeavor to emphasize the theme of 
national unity in opposition to the anti-war movement rather than 
the overt focus on victory preferred by conservatives. 

Continuing a theme of constant support for the administration, 
the commander in chief of the VFW, Joseph Vicites, charged that 
those senators failing to condemn the North Vietnamese inva¬ 
sion of South Vietnam in 1972 "want South Vietnam to fail and 
the enemy to win" and that they were "seeking political profit at 
the expense of their country." 49 Reiterating his administration's 
refusal to accept weakness in foreign policy and defense matters. 
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Nixon appealed to his audience at the American Legion by deni¬ 
grating those who failed to serve and praising the veterans of 
Vietnam and, by extension, those who supported them. In end¬ 
ing the war, the president declared, "we will not make a mockery 
of their sacrifice and devotion by talking of amnesty for deserters 
and shirkers while some of their comrades lie chained in brutal 
North Vietnamese prisons." 50 Nixon's rhetoric served to accelerate 
the process whereby pro-war activism was focused on demonizing 
the Vietnamese enemy and their supposed allies in the American 
anti-war movement. While helping to sustain popular hostility 
toward anti-war dissent, it undermined the international and secu¬ 
rity imperatives inherent in America's engagement in Southeast 
Asia. This signified the evolution of the pro-war message during 
the Nixon administration: victory was no longer tied to outright 
military success in Southeast Asia. This message was adopted by 
conservative Republicans and leading activists such as those at 
National Review. This is not to suggest that conservatives entirely 
welcomed the shift in emphasis; rather, it signified recognition on 
their part that the war was rapidly becoming politically untenable. 
The new unity campaigns, furthermore, offered an opportunity to 
divide the Democratic Party's political base even more and opened 
avenues to political gain by the conservative movement. Popular 
hostility toward the anti-war movement, however, could sustain 
backing of phased withdrawal only for so long. 

The Hard Hat Riots 

As it did in all sectors of American society, the Vietnam War caused 
division and controversy among labor leaders and within the rank 
and file of unions. The powerful head of the United Automobile 
Workers (UAW), Walter Reuther, questioned the necessity of mili¬ 
tary escalation of the war as early as 1965 and openly opposed it 
by 1968. He was strongly critical of President Nixon. Reuther's 
position differed markedly from that of Meaney, a division that 
was a microcosm of broader divergences in the labor movement. 
This discord was extensive and complex at the rank-and-file level: 
more extensive because it incorporated issues of class resentment 
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and disaffection with traditional political elites, and more complex 
because working-class attitudes toward the war were affected by 
traditional expressions of patriotism and the preponderance of 
war casualties among the working class. 51 The working-class had 
changed in terms of race, gender, age, and work in the postwar 
period to such an extent that the image of unionized white men in 
hard hats does little to illuminate the attitudes of ordinary working 
people regarding Vietnam. But, as David Levy comments, the ste¬ 
reotype of workers as "having less education, less interest in poli¬ 
tics," preferring "easy answers," and espousing a "more frequent 
resort to force" did much to cement the perception of working-class 
support for the war. 52 The power of this image outlasted the decline 
of activism in favor of the war and indeed outlasted the war, serv¬ 
ing a powerful function as a means of allowing conservatives to 
associate themselves with ordinary Americans' values and foreign 
policy goals. 

Frank Koscielski's study of workers in Dearborn, Michigan, 
reveals the contentious nature of the Vietnam War among union¬ 
ized workers. Union opposition to the war grew in line with pub¬ 
lic questioning of the government's credibility regarding Vietnam, 
and thus the stereotype of labor's support for the war ignores the 
nuances of working-class sentiment. Koscielski writes that the 
working people he analyzed "were no more supportive of the war 
than the general population as a whole." 53 Christian Appy cites 
public opinion surveys that indicated little difference between 
the opinions of workers and those of middle-class and of wealthy 
Americans. 54 This does not mean that most union members opposed 
the war but implies that they shared the national ambivalence and 
confusion that dominated opinion of the war. 

One must distinguish between the stance adopted by unions 
and the opinions of union members. In real terms, the majority of 
unions remained supportive of the war or at least remained com¬ 
mitted to the president's policy of phased withdrawal of troops. 
Meaney's role in perpetuating the image of union support for the 
war accentuated the pro-war stereotype of the working class. The 
pro-war attitude among prominent American figures of the Roman 
Catholic Church also cemented the image of ethnic working-class 
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support for the anticommunist crusade in general and for the Viet¬ 
nam War in particular. Despite the inaccuracy of this stereotype of 
the working class as a whole and despite the failure of the public, 
media, and government to acknowledge the nuances of working- 
class attitudes toward the war, the image of patriotic middle Amer¬ 
icans in favor of the war was a compelling contrast to the supposed 
elitism of anti-war campaigners. Nevertheless, the stereotype had 
an element of truth regarding popular support for the president's 
policies in Vietnam and a popular desire for a successful conclu¬ 
sion to the war. 

Much of the historiography dealing with working-class responses 
to the Vietnam War has emphasized the role of class resentments in 
determining the character of labor activities having to do with Viet¬ 
nam. Class animosity, as the historians Appy, David Farber, and oth¬ 
ers argue, is especially relevant in understanding such outbreaks of 
working-class anger as the hard hat demonstrations of May 1970. 55 
The contemporary image of working-class backing for the war was 
in part a result of the media's failure to recognize and address such 
issues as a growing class divide and a developing anti-"Rights Rev¬ 
olution" attitude within American society. Rather than expressions 
of support for the war, therefore, apparently pro-war sentiments 
and pro-war demonstrations were, according to Appy and Farber, 
manifestations of class resentment. 56 

Referring to workers' opposition to student protesters, Farber 
explains that many working-class Americans agreed with the stu¬ 
dents' opinions but "could not stomach the idea of a nation not 
only being run by corporate elites but also listening so seriously to 
the clamorous claims of the corporate elites' privileged children." 57 
The image of student radicals embodying an affront to the values 
of the working and middle classes was reinforced by such groups 
as YAF as a way of cementing the connection between endorse¬ 
ment of the war and traditional American principles of equality 
of opportunity and social mobility. In promoting its campaign of 
asking people to wear blue buttons as a sign of opposition to pro¬ 
testors, YAF declared that, unlike the majority of taxpayers, "most 
student radicals come from well to do homes." Such "rich student 
militants," the group proclaimed, "act as if they have a claim on 
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the hard earned money of the poor." They behaved, according to 
YAF (which was a predominantly middle-class organization), like 
"an Aristocratic elite above the laws." 58 Such nascent use of class 
division was fueled by stereotypes of working-class support for the 
war but was also promulgated as an effective means of achieving 
pro-war aims because of the evident hostility of ordinary Ameri¬ 
cans toward anti-war protesters. 

YAF was not the only pro-war organization to recognize the 
power of harnessing social anxieties to prompt support of the war. 
Writing in early May 1970, the presidential aide Tom Charles Huston 
(as noted, a former chair of YAF) advised White House officials to be 
aware of the class resentment and anger of the blue-collar workers. 
"Fed up with more, of course, than rampaging students," Huston 
wrote, "construction laborers, clerks, store-keepers, taxi drivers or 
factory workers" were frightened by the rapid pace of change in 
American society. Such people, he continued, were "confused and 
frustrated and getting angry." 59 The White House was determined 
to exploit such sentiments. Ostensibly geared toward creating a new 
Republican majority, the White House's effort ultimately focused on 
maximizing support for Nixon rather than for the party. Huston saw 
the potential of using popular distress over social change to stoke 
anger toward the anti-war movement and, indeed, to question the 
Democratic Party's vision for America. By harnessing the public's 
antagonism toward the anti-war movement, the White House may 
indeed have succeeded in creating the appearance that substantially 
more people were deeply committed to the war than was in fact the 
case. However exaggerated the level of popular support for Nixon 
and his continuation of the war, it allowed the president to impede 
the growth of anti-war activism, particularly in Congress. 

Huston was prompted to compose his memorandum to his 
colleagues by the events of May 8, events that became known as 
Bloody Friday. As the most widely publicized "pro-war" demon¬ 
stration of the Vietnam War, the so-called hard hat demonstrations 
quickly became synonymous with pro-war activism. The major 
demonstrations began when New York City construction workers 
attacked a group of students who were protesting the recent killing 
of four students by Ohio National Guardsmen during an anti-war 
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protest at Kent State University. Construction workers interrupted 
the anti-war protest in lower Manhattan and marched to nearby 
City Hall, where they forcibly hoisted the American flag to full 
staff. They were reported to have believed that the flag was flying 
at half-staff at the behest of Mayor John Lindsay in honor of those 
who had died at Kent State. Lindsay, a prominent liberal Republi¬ 
can, had been condemned by conservatives for his anti-war stance. 
The violent attacks on protestors became headline news across the 
nation. Recognized by Huston as "the first manifestation of a will¬ 
ingness to fight for the America the blue collar American loves," 
the hard hat action became a symbol of the working class's belief 
in a traditional interpretation of American patriotism. While it was 
understood at the time that such demonstrations did not necessar¬ 
ily equate to full support for the war, they helped the administra¬ 
tion equate anti-war activism with elitist, un-American opinion. 

The historian Joshua Freeman attests that the "explosive charac¬ 
ter" of the hard hat demonstrations resulted from a "combination of 
class resentment and perceived threat to patriarchal notions of man¬ 
liness." 60 This view reflects recent scholarship dealing with the soci¬ 
etal change of the 1960s, but it was understood at the time. The New 
York Times argued that the violence was a "tragic reflection of the 
polarization brought about by the Vietnam war, campus turbulence, 
racial tensions and an Administration-fostered mood of political 
repression." The editors concluded that the "hardhats, long scorn¬ 
ful of excesses by privileged longhairs on campus, were obviously 
delighted to pour out their hatred on the students." 61 As Huston's 
memorandum indicates and as was explored to some degree by 
Kevin Phillips in his book of 1969, The Emerging Republican Majority, 
a new middle America had emerged. Rather than being read simply 
in the context outlined by the Times, the hard hat demonstrations 
made Nixon's silent majority seem plausible. 62 They also encour¬ 
aged the administration and pro-war activists to fervently pursue 
the theme of a great body of silent Americans supporting the war. 

Nixon was keen to make use of the issue, despite its ambigu¬ 
ous but clearly divisive connotations. The president arranged to 
meet with representatives of the New York unions at the White 
House, dismissing the advice of aides who warned that a direct 
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connection with those held responsible for the riots might alienate 
many Americans angered by yet more violence on the streets. Both 
at the time and in more recent scholarship, evidence that the work¬ 
ers' acts were less than spontaneous has shed light on the role of 
union leaders in prompting and endorsing vocal pro-administra¬ 
tion and pro-war events. Anthony Summers writes that the White 
House aides Richard Howard and John Ehrlichman later hinted 
that the White House had laid on the hard hat demonstrations. 
Philip Foner argues that workers were paid for their involvement 
and cites news sources of the time which queried the impulsive¬ 
ness of the marches. 63 The White House encouraged Peter Bren¬ 
nan of the New York Building and Constructions Trades Union to 
organize the pro-Nixon demonstration on May 20, 1970. But there 
is little to indicate that the White House was directly involved in 
organizing the initial march of May 8 on Wall Street. 

A series of often violent confrontations between anti- and pro- 
Vietnam demonstrators took place in south Manhattan almost daily 
following the first outbreak on May 8. Chanting "Lindsay is a bum," 
hard-hat demonstrators besieged City Hall and hung Lindsay in 
effigy for his alleged un-American attitude toward the war. Many 
of the marchers expressed their concern over the depth of the divi¬ 
sions in society and professed anger at Lindsay for supposedly per¬ 
petuating them. A number of signs proclaimed, "Lindsay for Mayor 
of Hanoi." 64 This march evoked the theme that anti-war protestors 
were the source of national division, a concept originally promoted 
by the We Support Our Boys in Vietnam rallies in 1967. Designed 
to counter the negative image of rampaging, violent workers, the 
march of May 20 played on a love-of-country theme, reinforcing the 
link between patriotism and support for the war. 

The peaceful parade, in which as many as 150,000 people were 
thought to have taken part, included labor union members and 
their families, police and fire department officers, and thousands of 
individuals who wished to express their endorsement of the presi¬ 
dent. 65 In the midst of tumultuous opposition to Nixon's Cambo¬ 
dian incursion, a strong element of enmity toward the anti-war 
movement pervaded the march, which culminated in a ticker-tape 
parade on Wall Street. Koscielski remarks that the march was billed 
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as an opportunity to express one's love of country rather than as 
a pro-war demonstration. 66 The parade's organizers and many of 
those interviewed emphasized their desire to show their patrio¬ 
tism and to counter the supposed anti-Americanism of the radical 
protesters. There was evidence, however, that many participants 
were ardent cheerleaders for the president's Vietnam policies and 
often repeated the arguments of pro-war advocates such as admin¬ 
istration officials and conservative activists about the need to con¬ 
tain communism. 

Although the Cold War consensus was foundering and was 
severely challenged by the longevity of the Vietnam War, it retained 
sufficient sway among the middle America to which Nixon appealed 
to warrant their backing of the president's Vietnam policies. It may 
have been that union members were encouraged to attend the 
parade, but participation was also a genuine expression of support 
for the president and was echoed by thousands of comparable small- 
scale events. The week before the march on May 20 Time declared, 
"Nixon's Silent Majority may be bewildered and unenthusiastic 
about Cambodia, but the demonstrations are moving its members 
to rally behind the President." 67 While accurate in pointing out the 
silent majority's irritation with protesters. Time's analysis failed to 
understand the extent to which support for the president's stand 
in Vietnam had become synonymous with patriotic duty. As was 
the case among conservative pro-war activists, Nixon's Cambodian 
operation and the anti-war fallout did much to resurrect support for 
Nixon and for the war itself. The successful and justified waging of 
the Vietnam War was an affront not just to the communist enemy, 
but to the domestic enemies of American traditions, everything for 
which hardworking Americans claimed to have striven. 

Nixon's meeting with labor leaders, all of whom promoted the 
rally of May 20, at the Oval Office on May 26, enhanced the ste¬ 
reotype of labor's allegiance to the war. Having presented Nixon 
with a hard hat inscribed with the words Commander-in-Chief, Bren¬ 
nan declared, "The hard hat will stand as a symbol, along with 
our great flag, for freedom and patriotism to our beloved coun¬ 
try." Brennan went on to emphasize the necessity of permitting 
the president to achieve success in Vietnam and the importance of 
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unity in "building a greater America, morally and physically for all 
Americans." 68 The hard hat, he said, was also a "symbol of our sup¬ 
port for our fighting men and for your efforts in trying to bring the 
war to a proper conclusion." Brennan lauded the boost in morale 
that the Cambodia incursion had given to troops in South Viet¬ 
nam and called on all Americans to give Nixon's plan a chance. 69 
Many, including administration officials and conservative pro-war 
activists, had deplored the resort to violence demonstrated on May 
8, but the hard hat marches not only added credibility to Nixon's 
"great Silent Majority," they also rallied dispirited Americans to 
the pro-war cause. 

Seen at the time as displays of faith in the war, the nationwide 
pro-Nixon and pro-America demonstrations that took place after 
the Cambodian operation dulled the impact of anti-war demon¬ 
strations. While it was not possible to rally Americans to accept 
the possibility of the war continuing indefinitely, the pro-war 
demonstrations gave Nixon much-needed political capital as he 
prolonged the increasingly unpopular war. They also constituted 
substance for the administration's own pro-war campaign and 
ultimately allowed Nixon to continue the slow withdrawal from 
Vietnam. Although the labor leaders who met with Nixon in May 
promised to continue the marches in support of the president, the 
rally on May 20 was the last great parade in the vein of the We Sup¬ 
port Our Boys in Vietnam parade of May 1967. As Nixon intensi¬ 
fied the winding down of the war, so fervent supporters and patri¬ 
ots reduced their activism. Few anticipated that the war would last 
almost another three full years. In time an ever-greater exigency 
arose for the White House to take control of the pro-war message 
and actively create demonstrations in support of the war. 


Propaganda and Persuasion 

Nixon's aides developed an extensive network of patriotic programs 
and pro-war organizations designed to blunt the effectiveness of the 
mainstream anti-war campaign. The White House was encouraged 
by independent pro-war demonstrations, and it lent direct support 
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to particular initiatives, including Honor America Day and union- 
managed events. But Nixon's aides showed a remarkable unwill¬ 
ingness to really back and utilize existing pro-war campaigns. To 
ensure that all pro-war activism was synonymous with support of 
the president's policies, the White House created its own nominally 
independent organizations. By failing to engage conservative orga¬ 
nizations, however, the administration divided the pro-war move¬ 
ment. The White House undertaking celebrated hostility to anti-war 
sentiment largely via the populist appeal of Agnew's attacks on 
student radicals, television networks, and congressional doves. This 
campaign was designed to trumpet traditional values and displays 
of patriotism, for which Nixon appeared a more natural representa¬ 
tive than his more liberal Democratic opponents. It was also aimed 
at winning the political backing of disaffected middle Americans for 
the presidential election in 1972. 

The White House made little distinction between the goals of 
sustaining an image of popular defense of the war, which would 
serve to limit congressional anti-war efforts, and maximizing over¬ 
all presidential popularity. Both were vital to Nixon's foreign policy 
agenda, which relied heavily on the appearance of strong presi¬ 
dential authority. Nixon, for instance, vigorously promoted a flag- 
waving drive, for which he drafted the American Legion, the VFW, 
and the conservative-leaning Readers' Digest. He saw this initiative 
as part of the administration's broader pro-war drive. Other White 
House energies were spent on appealing to elite audiences and were 
fashioned to limit dissent among media, academic, and political cir¬ 
cles. This plan, while preoccupying White House energies, did not 
prove as successful as the patriotic drive, particularly as it related to 
associating the POW issue with support for the president's policies 
in Vietnam. 

In his passion to win what Herbert Parmet described as the war 
for the "soul of America," Nixon established a secret Middle Amer¬ 
ica Group in the White House in October 1969. 70 The committee 
included Martin Anderson, Buchanan, Dent, Huston, Bud Krogh, 
Clark Mollenhoff, and Lyn Nofziger. The committee's existence, 
like its activities and recommendations, remained largely secret 
from the general White House system. Buchanan, who believed 
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that domestic politics were fundamental to victory in Vietnam, 
warned Nixon that "the war in Vietnam will now be won or lost 
on the American front." The administration, Buchanan continued, 
needed to appeal to those who were "beginning to feel themselves 
the moral inferiors of the candle-carrying peaceniks who want to 
get out now." The Middle America Group was tasked with attract¬ 
ing the support of "the large and politically powerful white mid¬ 
dle class," which was "deeply troubled," and from early 1970 was 
engaged in reaching "the blue collar worker." 71 

This committee was part of Nixon's counterattack against the 
anti-war movement, much of which was directed from Colson's 
office. After careful consideration, the White House decided to 
ignore the Moratoria of October and November rather than directly 
use the veterans and patriotic organizations to mount a campaign 
of opposition. Instead, the newly created Middle America Group 
launched a clandestine counteroffensive. It intensified the covert 
and heretofore largely futile investigations and infiltrations of 
anti-war organizations and began its war for what the CCPFV had 
recently called the silent center. The means by which the admin¬ 
istration attacked anti-war protestors helped to shore up support 
for Nixon's Vietnam policies. By contributing to the intensify¬ 
ing polarization of American society, the administration's public 
relations campaign limited the legitimate framework for dissent 
regarding Vietnam. The success of the "Silent Majority" speech, 
after which only 21 percent of those surveyed in a Gallup Poll 
favored an immediate withdrawal, added fuel to this campaign. 72 

Nixon's appeal to the silent majority was part of his attempt 
to associate patriotism with support for his policies, which cul¬ 
minated in the POW campaign. These campaigns did not focus 
on defining the reasons for America's involvement in Southeast 
Asia. Influenced by the potential need to accept a so-called decent 
interval solution, the administration reduced its emphasis on the 
significance of the war to national security. Instead, it concentrated 
on publicizing reasons for backing the war that related primarily 
to domestic issues. A central facet of the White House program 
was to equate anti-war activists with the provision of aid to the 
enemy. Nixon was determined to uncover communist influence in 
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the anti-war campaign and augmented the existing programs of 
harassment and infiltration undertaken by the CIA, FBI, and IRS. 
Despite the consistency of intelligence reports denying the role of 
foreign communists in orchestrating anti-war activities, the presi¬ 
dent approved such programs as that developed by Huston dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1970. The Huston Plan recommended a series 
of surveillance operations designed to disrupt New Left activism, 
including "(1) increased domestic electronic surveillance, (2) moni¬ 
toring of international communications by Americans, (3) relax¬ 
ation of restrictions on opening mail, (4) planting informants on 
campuses, (5) lifting restrictions on 'surreptitious entry/ and (6) 
creation of a new Interagency Group on Domestic Intelligence and 
Internal Security, to be controlled from the White House." 73 In dis¬ 
cussing the legality of "covert mail cover," Huston commented, 
"Covert [mail] coverage is illegal, and there are serious risks 
involved. However, the advantages to be derived from its use out¬ 
weigh the risks." Surreptitious entry, he noted, "is clearly illegal: it 
amounts to burglary. It is also highly risky and could result in great 
embarrassment if exposed. However, it is also the most fruitful tool 
and can produce the type of intelligence which cannot be obtained 
in any other fashion." 74 Nixon approved the plan but it was aban¬ 
doned when Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI opposed it, largely 
because he thought it would be ineffective and would undermine 
the bureau's independence. 

Still, Nixon found willing advocates of the plan's interpretation of 
anti-war dissent, including Ashbrook, Goldwater, and Reagan. Act¬ 
ing as the frontline man in this new campaign. Vice President Agnew 
personified the aims of the Middle America Group and effectively 
was a figurehead and medium for those fed up with the messages 
of the anti-war campaign and with the Johnson administration's 
apparent failure to take on the protestors. Agnew was chosen by 
Nixon in 1968 as a concession to southern conservatives because of 
his strong stand while governor of Maryland against anarchic out¬ 
breaks during recent race riots in Baltimore. Agnew became increas¬ 
ingly popular in the broader conservative movement following his 
public attacks on anti-war protestors and his effective use of rhetoric 
that emphasized the elitism of student protestors. He played the role 
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of the White House attack dog and from mid-1969 was unrestrained 
in his assaults on anti-war protestors and those who were in league 
with them. Agnew's utility to conservatives was determined largely 
by his delegitimizing of any form of anti-war protest by character¬ 
izing protestors as subverters of mainstream American values. His 
increased relevance among conservatives demonstrated Agnew's 
suitability for the role of the administration's outspoken hawk, while 
his function as the mouthpiece of the silent majority gave clarity to 
an ambiguous cause. 

Agnew's increasingly extreme attacks on protestors and the media 
troubled even his colleagues in the White House, but his displays of 
vitriol, often written by Nixon's speechwriters Buchanan and Wil¬ 
liam Safire, furthered the image of anti-war advocates as "sunshine 
patriots." The cover of Life, published the week of the hard hat dem¬ 
onstrations, heralded Agnew's role as the "stern voice of the Silent 
Majority." 75 Agnew's association of anti-war critics with weakness 
and isolationism in international affairs, equivocation and softness 
in matters of law and order, social depravity, and intellectual elitism 
directly appealed to the anxieties of middle America. During 1970 
his increasingly hard-line stance helped cement a popular associa¬ 
tion between patriotism and support for the war. By alienating the 
silent majority not only from the anti-war protest movement but also 
from dissent over Nixon's policies, the Agnew program helped alter 
the context of popular responses to the Vietnam War. Buckley may 
have derided Agnew's use of language and his seemingly impetu¬ 
ous attacks on opponents of the administration, but the vice presi¬ 
dent's popular appeal encouraged the pro-war movement to assume 
a similar line of attack. Indeed, Buckley and the National Review circle 
eventually came to view Agnew as a hero. 

Agnew was central to controlling the pro-war message of the 
White House. Conservatives' early questioning of administration 
policy caused anxiety among White House officials, leading to 
fears that hawks' lack of dependability could later undermine the 
president's push for a negotiated settlement. Rather than use the 
groups and individuals that were most vociferous in advocating 
victory in Vietnam, which were predominantly part of the con¬ 
servative movement, the Nixon White House sought the active 
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support of moderate Republicans and the existing Vietnam lob¬ 
bies, the CCPFV and the AFV. The CCPFV reportedly stated that 
it "attempts to speak for what it calls for majority, silent center or 
United States public opinion." The organization blamed a lack of 
public understanding of Vietnam on the apparent rise in public 
questioning of the war. Anticipating Nixon's "Silent Majority" 
speech, which was delivered two days after the CCPFV issued its 
statement, the organization publicly declared that if the president 
continued the "road to peace with freedom—and we have every 
reason to believe that he will—and if he speaks out frankly, simply 
and fully on the consequences of defeat, a substantial majority of 
the American people will rally behind him." 

Nixon's team used the CCPFV, furthermore, to supply the inde¬ 
pendent, positive analysis of Vietnamization that was necessary to 
prevent any semblance of a credibility gap. The CCPFV not only 
offered an optimistic assessment of administration strategy in Octo¬ 
ber 1969 but also emphasized the administration's restraint through 
its continuation of the bombing halt. Regarding calls for an immedi¬ 
ate withdrawal, the CCPFV warned that such a policy would destroy 
the progress being made toward an honorable peace, and would 
"nullify negotiations, represent an American sellout, and encourage 
the victors to try for one, two, three more Viet Nams." 76 Again in April 
1970 the CCPFV recommended "civil and military Vietnamization" 
and a "prudent, flexible program of U.S. troop withdrawals" as the 
most effective ways of achieving America's aims. Yet again the com¬ 
mittee affirmed the principle that "the struggle in Southeast Asia is 
of great significance for American and world security." 

Speaking with an authority garnered from a visit to Southeast 
Asia and meetings with President Thieu and Vice President Ky, 
CCPFV officials added legitimacy to the administration's claims of 
success in Vietnam. 77 To a large extent, however, the CCPFV spoke 
only to those still behind the war. Recognized by Colson as a group 
of crucial importance to the administration, the CCPFV functioned 
in the administration's interest to the extent that it could per¬ 
suade pro-war advocates that Vietnamization did not represent an 
elegant surrender. While avoiding Agnew's vitriolic posture, the 
CCPFV reiterated the administration's claims that the news media 
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had neglected to report the improving situation in South Vietnam. 
The "unfolding of one of the most sweeping land reform programs 
in modern history" was virtually ignored, the CCPFV claimed, by 
a national news media preoccupied with such domestic crises as 
an air traffic controllers' "sick-out." 78 For its role in advancing the 
cause in Vietnam (and that of the administration) the CCPFV was 
rewarded by White House attention and high-level briefings and 
was a crucial element of the Colson-led propaganda machine. 

During this period the AFV continued to produce educational 
tracts on the need to maintain America's pledge to South Vietnam. 
The group's publication rate and its ascendancy were dwindling, 
however, as financial constraints and public apathy about Vietnam 
curtailed its activities and its appeal. Much of the AFV's activity 
was now predicated on defense of the administration's position. 
In January 1970 an AFV spokesman, William Ward, presented the 
group's response to a CBS editorial that had described Nixon's with¬ 
drawal program as inadequate because "the plan will fall short of 
thoroughly disengaging the country [i.e., the United States] from 
the unsound position we have taken up in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia." 79 Ward, in a vein characteristic of the AFV, denied the premise 
that "our whole interest and involvement in Southeast Asia has been 
a mistake" and that the United States should now "cut our losses and 
run." The AFV relied on the initial rationale for American engage¬ 
ment in Vietnam while arguing that every Southeast Asian coun¬ 
try except North Vietnam "supports the American presence in the 
region, with varied degrees of open commitment." 80 Shortly after¬ 
ward Frank Barnett, the president of the National Strategy Informa¬ 
tion Center (NSIC), a council for international security affairs based 
in New York, wrote to Colson about the AFV. 81 Barnett described 
the AFV as a "Pro-Nixon 'liberal' group" with "enough 'credibil¬ 
ity' to influence CBS." The diversity, or "unlikely mix," as Barnett 
described it, of the AFV suggested bipartisan and liberal support for 
the president. 82 By 1970, however, the AFV's sway among liberals 
opposing the war was minimal and its ability to affect the media 
questionable. The AFV represented the liberal anticommunism that 
so impacted the development of neoconservative principles, but its 
organizational clout in the early 1970s was limited. 
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Having lost the financial wherewithal to employ a full-time 
staff, the organization by mid-1969 let its administrative affairs rest 
with one of its long-term members, William Henderson. 83 Hender¬ 
son attempted to revive the AFV's contacts with administration 
officials, which had added prestige and proved financially use¬ 
ful to the group during the Johnson years. After a request Colson 
made to Henderson by telephone on March 6, 1970, Ward issued 
a statement of support for Nixon's announcement of the bomb¬ 
ing of Laos. Referencing "Hanoi's massive invasion of Laos" and 
the free world's responsibilities to Laos under the Geneva Agree¬ 
ment of 1962, Ward asserted that "the President's statement... is 
a clear and appropriate warning to the Hanoi regime that the U.S. 
is determined to resist this latest episode of Communist aggres¬ 
sion." 84 Colson rewarded the AFV's approbation by meeting with 
Ward and offering to arrange briefings for AFV officials by State 
Department and NSC staff. 85 

The AFV's endorsement of Nixon's policies and its affirmation 
that they corresponded with the attainment of the original Ameri¬ 
can goals in Southeast Asia were useful, but Colson expressed res¬ 
ervations about investing in the AFV. Henderson acknowledged, as 
early as April 1970, that AFV directors had considered "liquidating 
the organization" because of financial constraints and had decided 
against doing so only because "such a step might be interpreted as 
a vote of non-confidence in United States policy, and even in the 
concept of a free and independent Vietnam." 86 Although the White 
House, in the person of George Bell, requested that Bill Baroody of 
the American Enterprise Institute call Henderson and "at least talk 
about their problems," it offered no direct aid. 87 

Seeing a resurgence in the AFV over the summer of 1970, demon¬ 
strated by its plans to organize a seminar on Southeast Asia under 
the chairmanship of Frank Trager and the resumption of publica¬ 
tion of its journal. Perspectives, the White House was wary of pos¬ 
sible "anti-Administration viewpoints" among the group's adher¬ 
ents. Bell warned there were indications that AFV officials felt the 
administration was too preoccupied with military aspects of Viet- 
namization and was not giving sufficient attention to pacification 
and economic problems in South Vietnam. There were also signs 
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that AFV devotees endorsed the "superhawk opinion." 88 Although 
Colson remarked on its "good record of support," he noted that the 
AFV had "prestige as a hawk outfit." Colson also observed that the 
group, which was "looking for funds," had "spent unwisely" the 
money given at the instigation of the Johnson administration. 89 As 
support for Nixon among hawks was not without reservation in 
1970, Colson's worries about the AFV divulged the administration's 
endeavor to undermine the opposition of pro-war bodies. They were 
also evidence of a determination in the Nixon White House to con¬ 
trol the pro-war argument and to retrospectively change the whole 
meaning of the war. 

Colson's team set about establishing a number of ostensibly inde¬ 
pendent organizations that would promote the administration's 
line on Vietnam and other foreign policy matters. Gene Bradley 
of the International Management and Development Institute, who 
was also Washington vice president of NSIC, responded positively 
to Colson's suggestions that a focus group aimed at promoting a 
strong peace be established. The result was Americans for Win¬ 
ning the Peace (AWP), which resembled the CCPFV, although its 
relationship to the Nixon administration and its operational remit 
were more extensive. The AWP said its interests lay in "the total 
spectrum of 'priorities for peace in the 1970s,"' yet it was formed 
to oppose the McGovern-Hatfield amendment in the wake of the 
Cambodian incursion. The AWP's claim that it was "an evolu¬ 
tionary development" was accurate in the sense that many of its 
leading members and directors promoted similar policies prior to 
joining the organization in the summer of 1970, but it was also an 
association assuredly oriented and managed by Nixon. By Novem¬ 
ber 1970 the AWP committees, which were based in twenty-eight 
cities, included such figures as former treasury secretary Henry 
Fowler, former defense secretary Neil McElroy, Mary Lord of the 
CCPFV, George Meaney, and Eugene Rostow. The AWP's execu¬ 
tive committee included former ambassadors Theodore C. Achilles 
and Livingston T. Merchant and Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, while 
the astronaut Frank Borman, Edward Bursk of the Harvard Busi¬ 
ness Review, Peter Clark, the publisher of the Detroit News, H. Ross 
Perot, Abbott Washburn, the public relations director of Citizens 
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for Nixon in 1968, Charlton Heston, Clare Booth Luce, and Paul 
Nitze were members. 

Although promoted as a bipartisan organization, the AWP, Col¬ 
son assured the White House aide Dwight Chapin, had as its pur¬ 
pose "the active support of the President's peace plans through 
the private sector." 90 Colson's team publicly denied that the AWP 
was a "Republican Party attempt to further advance the image of a 
partisan Silent Majority" or that it was "a front for the President in 
his attempt to push his Southeast Asia policy through the Congress 
without a real debate." Colson categorically denied that the AWP's 
activities and positions were cleared with the White House. 91 All 
such statements contained false information. 

The AWP directly responded to anti-war activism in Congress, 
publicizing its position paper on the McGovern-Hatfield amend¬ 
ment, which was released in August 1970. This paper mirrored the 
administration's position on all issues, stating that the president's 
plan to end the war was "in operation" and succeeding. It also 
attempted to disprove anti-war claims that more rapid withdrawal 
would save American lives, that a withdrawal deadline would 
help the Paris negotiations, and that U.S. national security was not 
at stake in Vietnam. The AWP reiterated the pro-war position that 
"surrender in Vietnam" would project the image of a "new Ameri¬ 
can isolation," from which it would be impossible to tell "where 
the aggression and intimidation might stop." Such a "retreat to iso¬ 
lationism," the AWP declared, "would be fatal," whereas Nixon's 
policies in the nuclear age were directed toward "peace with secu¬ 
rity." Enacting the White House emphasis on retaking the moral 
high ground, the AWP declared that "instant withdrawal by the 
United States would bring a bloodbath of unprecedented propor¬ 
tions" and "could destroy all we have fought for" in Southeast 
Asia. The AWP hinted that the so-called surrender amendment 
"might well 'enliven' the Communist negotiations in Paris just as 
the Munich negotiations 'enlivened' Hitler." 92 Although the AWP 
presented its positions in the form of legitimate analyses of national 
security concerns, its methodology belied its political goals and its 
aim of enlivening popular, unconditional support for the Nixon 
administration. 
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After opposing the McGovern-Hatfield amendment, a campaign 
that relied on newspaper advertisements, editorials, and letters to 
the editor, to members of Congress, and to organizational lead¬ 
ers, the AWP concentrated on working for political candidates in 
the midterm elections of 1970. At Bell's suggestion, Bradley mobi¬ 
lized AWP regulars to "upgrade the issue of winning the peace" 
by boosting the candidacy of individuals who endorsed the presi¬ 
dent's foreign policy. 93 In order to enhance the profile of the group 
and promote nationwide activism, the White House contributed to 
the planning of a conference of AWP regional leaders in Washing¬ 
ton in January 1971. 

At the behest of Kissinger's staff, a series of briefings at the State 
and Defense Departments and meetings with Kissinger and his staff 
were arranged for the more than two hundred conference partici¬ 
pants. In recommending that the president address the conference, 
Colson said that the group who had accepted invitations "reads 
like a 'Who's Who.'" Nixon had apparently wanted to create just 
such a committee for some time, that is, a committee modeled on 
the one led by William Allen White that advanced President Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt's challenge to isolationist and noninterventionist for¬ 
eign policies. Colson rejoiced in the creation of AWP. Although he 
acknowledged the president's concern that the group might lose 
credibility if it appeared to be dependent on the administration, 94 
Colson warned of the danger of not giving AWP leaders the "treat¬ 
ment." 95 "Rightly or wrongly," he wrote, "these people consider 
themselves important; all of them have been recruited, as was the 
case with the 'William Allen White Committee' on the basis that the 
President needs them—they will wonder if he really needs them 
if there isn't some involvement, regardless however brief or lim¬ 
ited." 96 Because of a continuing fear that appearing to be too closely 
tied to the administration would make the AWP "virtually use¬ 
less to us," coupled with the president's proposal to be away from 
Washington during the conference, it was suggested that Agnew 
fulfill these duties. The AWP successfully called for policy papers 
and organized conferences in support of the president's line but 
could not elicit broader support. Despite Colson's promotion of the 
group and Kissinger's assessment that it "can provide useful help 
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in the private sector and in our relations with the congress," the 
momentum created by its opposition to McGovern-Hatfield did 
not translate into populist programs that benefited Nixon. 

In search of greater relevance to the pro-war cause, Bradley pro¬ 
posed in late December 1970 that the AWP become more involved 
in strengthening Nixon's position on the POW issue. Bradley had 
noted in October that the "POW issue promises to get hotter . . . 
and it's possible that 'Americans for Winning the Peace' could 
build sentiment for our cause." 97 But his proposals for mobilizing 
community action relied largely on endorsing the activities of exist¬ 
ing POW campaigns, such as the letter-writing drive promoted by 
Jimmy Stewart. 98 The AWP's limited organizational scope thereby 
compounded its image as a pro-Nixon lobbying group. By January 
1971 Colson insisted that the AWP assume greater financial inde¬ 
pendence, an indication of White House misgivings that its reli¬ 
ance on administration funding would undermine the credibility of 
Nixon's foreign policy message. 99 Within weeks Colson was again 
forced to assure a Washington Post reporter that the White House 
had not been responsible for creating or sponsoring the committee. 

Bradley too denied the White House connection. The AWP incor¬ 
porated "middle-of-the-road Democrats and Republicans," he said, 
and its aim was to "try to pull the center together to support the 
commander-in-chief, whoever he may be." Such statements did 
little to augment credibility that the AWP was independent. In par¬ 
ticular, Bradley was linked to William J. Casey, an active member of 
NSIC who had been Republican national chairman and headed the 
pro-ABM group Citizens Committee for Peace with Security. He 
was also believed to have connections to the White House. 100 The 
AWP was able to highlight its opposition to end-the-war amend¬ 
ments and challenges to presidential powers and prerogatives, but 
it had only a limited effect in mobilizing public opinion in favor of 
the president's overall foreign policy. In providing a forum for the 
championing of Nixon's Vietnam policies among those unlikely to 
join demonstrative pro-war organizations, the AWP was more use¬ 
ful. The demise of the AWP in 1971, largely because of managerial 
failure, foreshortened the activism of such people, contributing to 
a growing perception of apathy with regard to the Vietnam War. 
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By March 1971 the administration was forced to deal with an 
additional source of division over Vietnam. Lt. William "Rusty" 
Calley was convicted by a military court on charges of homicide 
in Vietnam. In November 1969 the freelance journalist Seymour 
Hersh found a publisher for his account of the massacre of hun¬ 
dreds of Vietnamese civilians by U.S. forces. The massacre had 
occurred over several hours on March 16, 1968, in the village of 
My Lai(4). Hersh detailed not only the brutal massacre, but also the 
military's efforts to investigate and deter public scrutiny of the kill¬ 
ings. The event provided the anti-war campaign with substance for 
its allegations of American war crimes. Initially the White House 
tried to downplay the event and distanced itself from the issue, 
relying on the argument that the investigation and prosecutions 
were military affairs and that White House intervention in this 
apolitical matter would breach military justice. This reasoning was 
valid, but Nixon's closest aides perceived the volatility of the issue 
and the limited scope for maneuver. 

The army charged fourteen officers with having covered up 
information relevant to the investigation of the killings, but most of 
these charges were dropped. Only one individual. Lieutenant Cal¬ 
ley, was convicted of responsibility for the murders and, in March 
1971, was sentenced to life imprisonment. Popular responses to the 
murders and to Calley's conviction were problematic. The killings 
highlighted the brutality of the war in Vietnam, becoming for many 
what the New York Times would describe as "a kind of metaphor 
for the American way of war in South Vietnam." 101 But Calley's 
prosecution raised the doubts of many Americans, who believed he 
was being unfairly expected to live by rules that did not apply in 
warfare. Many who opposed the war supported his claims that he 
had been following orders; the war and the military hierarchy were 
responsible for Calley's brutality. During his defense testimony Cal¬ 
ley stated, for instance, that he had never been taught about the 
Geneva Convention and that he had in fact been "given specific 
instructions that everyone in Viet Nam could be the enemy." 102 To 
many others the Calley trial signified the importance of support¬ 
ing the cause for which the troops fought and were forced to kill in 
Vietnam. Vice President Agnew, speaking shortly before Calley's 
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conviction, stressed the hypocrisy of those who called for Calley's 
prosecution, while honoring those who betrayed their country by 
avoiding service in Vietnam. Alluding to anti-war activists, he said 
"a masochism" had swept the country: "It seems to be a compul¬ 
siveness to find something wrong with the U.S. and something right 
with their enemies." 103 Calley was therefore broadly understood to 
be a scapegoat. As Rick Perlstein comments, "Superpatriots and 
peaceniks both thought Calley a martyr." 104 

The administration's room for maneuver was stymied by its 
need to uphold the integrity of the army's legal processes, while 
also appealing to popular desires for a presidential commuting of 
the guilty verdict. According to Evans and Novak, "To hawks, Cal¬ 
ley was raised to heroic stature as the American warrior, tethered 
and restrained by politicians refusing to permit the military to seek 
victory." 105 This view ignores the opposition of conservatives to 
a change in the verdict, as shown by Buckley's position. Buckley 
argued that the popular outcry against Calley's conviction actu¬ 
ally demonstrated faith in the armed services: "So, without exactly 
realizing why, many Americans view the conviction of Calley as an 
elaboration of the [anti-war] attack on the military. And they view 
the attack on the military as a vote of no confidence in the society 
the military is supposed to defend." 106 While Buckley disagreed 
with the public's desire for Calley's sentence to be reduced, he, too, 
used the issue to denigrate the anti-war position. This theme was 
becoming more and more noticeable in conservative critiques of 
the war and its meaning. The administration soft-pedaled conser¬ 
vatives' objection to its interference in the military's legal protocols, 
concentrating on their rejection of the anti-war movement's use of 
the issue. The White House's public position ultimately came to 
reflect what it deemed was popular sympathy for Calley. 

Nixon supported the position recommended by his aide Jon 
Huntsman, who in mid-April 1971 recommended, "We should 
catch opinion as it shifts, get in front of it—not reaming Calley, 
but defending the Army, the process of law in this country, our 
belief that excesses in combat will not be tolerated—and giving a 
good scourging to the guilt-ridden, war-crime crowd that is on the 
other side of the fence, and of the national fence." 107 Attempting to 
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"catch" public opinion proved difficult, as both hawks and doves 
exploited the Calley situation, and individuals like George Wal¬ 
lace used unambiguous support of Calley to win political backing. 
While the White House eventually responded by reducing Calley's 
sentence, Nixon's aides treated this episode as part of the wider 
anti-war campaign. 

Colson invoked the aid of a superficially independent organi¬ 
zation, Vietnam Veterans for a Just Peace (VVJP), that the White 
House had been largely responsible for founding in May 1971. 
Although VVJP included many veterans fully committed to its aim 
of promoting support for the war, its founders were sponsored by 
the Nixon White House and dedicated to furthering its line. Orga¬ 
nized by two veterans, Sgt. Bruce Kesler, U.S. Marine Corps, and 
Lt. John O'Neill, U.S. Navy, the VVJP was quickly co-opted by the 
administration. Colson wrote to Nixon in mid-1971 that the group 
was "an organization specifically set up to counter [John] Kerry," 
the prominent spokesman for Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
(VVAW), while Haldeman remarked in June 1971 that Colson had 
"put this [VVJP] together." 108 Both the White House and the WJP's 
leaders were keen to publicly show its independent character, and 
it was launched by a group of Vietnam veterans, including Kesler 
and O'Neill on June 1, 1971, at a press conference at the National 
Press Club in Washington. The statement of formation that accom¬ 
panied the launch declared that the primary function of the group 
was to ensure that "our sacrifices not be in vain." 109 

WJP's contention that most Americans did not understand the 
nature of conflict and the situation in Vietnam was designed to 
inspire acquiescence in Nixon's continuation of the war. The veter¬ 
ans' group endorsed Vietnamization as a means of "making with¬ 
drawal possible in a responsible manner by leaving behind a viable 
South Vietnam with the capability for self-defense." A VVJP flyer 
explicitly endorsed "President Nixon's withdrawal and Vietnam¬ 
ization program," which it claimed was the only policy that "pro¬ 
vides for preserving the accomplishment of 6 years of American 
sacrifice and blood." 110 Immediately setting itself in opposition to 
the VVAW, Kerry's group, VVJP asked "patriotic Americans" to 
declare whose side they were on, positing stark alternatives: "The 
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forces of 'righteous' indignation, revulsion and weariness? Or 
those who struggle to disengage from Vietnam responsibly, with 
orderly programs of reconstruction, and with proper respect for 
American blood?" 111 

In attempting to develop widespread popular backing of the 
war, the WJP had two specific functions, namely, fostering the suc¬ 
cess of Vietnamization and foiling the message of Kerry and the 
VVAW. According to the WJP, the enemy's main force units in Viet¬ 
nam had been "defeated in bloody battle and his hard-core cadre 
severely decimated." Maintaining that the enemy "languishes in 
the jungles and mountains," the organization warranted that Nix¬ 
on's bold actions had brought success. The Cambodian incursion, 
the pro-war veterans said, sealed off one of the enemy's two vital 
supply routes, while the operation in Laos and the bombing of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail severely restricted the flow of war materials to 
the South. The favorable outcome of Vietnamization, furthermore, 
meant it was "possible for American troops to be withdrawn hon¬ 
orably from Vietnam." 

Kesler challenged Kerry to "face us in debate" and charged that 
with the help of the biased news media, he "has monopolized the 
airwaves for too long." O'Neill had served in the same unit as 
Kerry but did not know him personally. He contended that Kerry's 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had been 
replete with misrepresentations, and he avowed that Kerry repre¬ 
sented only the 10 percent of Americans who sympathized with 
the Viet Cong. This "radical minority" was in danger of govern¬ 
ing the "complacent majority" because of their willingness to use 
violence and appear in mass demonstrations. "Shall Mr. Kerry and 
his little group of 1000 embittered men," O'Neill asked rhetorically, 
"be allowed to represent their views as that of all veterans because 
they can be mustered anywhere and appear on every news pro¬ 
gram? I hope not, for the country's sake." 112 

This message was reiterated by conservatives, who were also 
very much involved in the campaign to discredit Kerry. Buckley 
asserted that the "indictment" of Kerry was complete because of 
his statement that the U.S. government's hypocrisy was based on 
"the mythical war against communism." 113 Buckley said that the 
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ignorant Kerry had offered a "total indictment of the practices, 
and motives of America and its leaders." He concluded, "Myself, 
I will listen patiently, decades hence, to those who argue that our 
commitment in Vietnam, and our attempt to redeem it, were tragi¬ 
cally misconceived. I shall not listen, ever, to those who say that 
it was less than the highest tribute to the national motivation, to 
collective idealism, and to international rectitude." 114 Buckley's 
position betrayed the fact that conservatives were now trumpet¬ 
ing the morality of America's struggle to defend the free peoples 
of Southeast Asia and relying less on arguments that related to 
American security interests. Conservative leaders were impacted 
by the populist campaigns to promote championing of the war for 
reasons of patriotism. Popular war-weariness forced conservatives 
to pull on the heartstrings of a public largely unwilling to accept 
the anti-war view that U.S. policy was immoral. 

O'Neill was invited to a much-publicized meeting with Nixon in 
the Oval Office on June 16 and fulfilled his role as a foil to Kerry dur¬ 
ing a debate on the Dick Cavett Show on June 30. He said that Kerry 
was "the type of person who lives and survives only on the war¬ 
weariness and fears of the American people" and proclaimed the 
anti-war activist's culpability in hyping a false image of American 
soldiers being routinely involved in war crimes. O'Neill attempted 
to portray himself as a typical Vietnam veteran and typical patri¬ 
otic American. Fifty-five thousand Americans had died in Vietnam, 
O'Neill declared, "because they believed in this country." It proved 
much more difficult to portray Kerry and his fellow veterans as 
unpatriotic than it was to dismiss the petitions of radical student 
protestors. Neither the VVJP nor the broader pro-war movement 
ever found a way of doing so during the war. Indeed, O'Neill's 
focus on the war crimes issue heightened, rather than diminished, 
popular discontent with the war. Rather than address specific 
issues of policy, O'Neill and the VVJP concentrated on propagat¬ 
ing the administration's line, a factor that enhanced the image of 
veterans' support for the war but did little to weaken widespread 
anxiety with the divisiveness of Vietnam. 

The VVJP had greater fortune in buttressing its position through 
its emphasis on the association between the administration's policies 
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and support for POWs. Speaking in defense of his organization's 
backing of Nixon, O'Neill said, "We all realize that if we come home 
from Vietnam leaving our POWs rotting in North Vietnamese jails, 
that we will leave the heart and soul of this country there also." 115 
Although the WJP, which remained a loose federation of veterans' 
groups, failed in trying to fully discredit Kerry and the WAW, the 
group's leaders succeeded in exploiting popular disquiet over the 
protesting veterans. They allied their patriotic duty to support for 
Nixon's policies, successfully promoting the image of anti-war pro¬ 
testors attacking returning soldiers and focusing attention on the 
fate of the war's true victims, the American POWs. 116 In creating 
nominally independent organizations the White House enjoyed 
some success in boosting the president's standing but its fixation 
on controlling the pro-war message led it, as YAF had complained, 
to ignore and sideline many active pro-war groups. Rather than 
simplify the pro-war message being consumed by the public, such 
marginalization diversified and complicated the pro-war line, a 
phenomenon evident in war supporters' work to enhance the POW 
issue. 

POW Campaigns and the Bloodbath Argument 

Pro-war activists' use of the POW issue stemmed from long-held 
arguments about the cruelty and inhumanity of the Vietnamese 
Communists. Proponents of American involvement in Southeast 
Asia asserted, to varying degrees, that communist domination 
of the region would not only subvert the personal freedom of its 
inhabitants but also yield a repression sufficiently grotesque to war¬ 
rant indictment as a bloodbath. Allegations of communist atrocities 
during the siege of Hue following the Tet Offensive in 1968 added 
fuel to the fire of recrimination. Rep. Roman Pucinski compared the 
killings to the murders of Polish soldiers by the Soviet army in 1940 
and foresaw "mass graves and mass executions ... [as] the business 
of the day in South Vietnam if the Communists were to emerge 
victorious." He demanded that those "who would today urge 
peace at any price" consider such "tragic consequences" of with¬ 
drawal by the United States. 117 In 1969 demonization of the enemy. 
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an additional rationale for continuing the war, became prominent. 
Directly related to the pro-war movement's campaign and encour¬ 
aged by the administration, this move was designed to appropriate 
the POW issue and thereby deploy an emotional stimulus to raise 
popular support for the war. The campaigns proved to be double- 
edged swords for the administration. First, they reduced faith in 
the efficacy of negotiating with the enemy and helped promote the 
conservative argument that the Paris talks were futile. Second, by 
directing too much public attention on the POW issue the president 
risked losing the support of his conservative base, which remained 
more committed to publicizing the national security rationale for 
U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. Finally, despite the White House's 
best efforts, it was not able to control POW organizations, many of 
which began to question Nixon's strategy for securing the return 
of prisoners as the war's ending proved a long, drawn-out process. 

The Johnson administration had muted discussion and debate 
on POW issues for fear that highlighting American suffering would 
hasten popular opposition to the war and force the administration 
to start negotiating for prisoner releases. As Michael Allen dis¬ 
cusses, concern for POWs was not an invention of any administra¬ 
tion. Neither was this issue the sole preserve of conservatives and 
advocates of the war. 118 POW groups were created in 1965 and were 
predominately organized by prisoners' families. By 1969, when the 
POW issue became the focus of wider public attention, demon¬ 
strations of apprehension over POWs did not necessarily signal 
backing of the war. The anti-war movement was quite effectual in 
acquiring information on POWs from the North Vietnamese gov¬ 
ernment. Furthermore, popular support for the POW cause helped 
change the meaning of the war in ways that fundamentally chal¬ 
lenged conservatives' emphasis on the international implications 
of the conflict. For many Americans, victory came to be defined as 
the return of America's prisoners. 

For many others, however, the POW campaign represented a 
means of expressing pro-war sentiments. Nixon's POW campaign 
proved an effective way of proposing a supposed national unity 
regarding Vietnam, a factor that enormously increased popular 
activism around the issue. Requiring less analysis than questions 
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of America's involvement in Vietnam, active concern for POWs 
effectively resulted in a demonstrative campaign of propping up 
Nixon's policies of negotiation and withdrawal. In terms of con¬ 
vincing the public of the righteousness of their position, pro-war 
campaigners ultimately proved more effective in utilizing the issue 
than their anti-war counterparts. This involved marked redefini¬ 
tions of the meaning of victory, however, and of the purpose of the 
war. While the POW cause thus gave the administration additional 
time for negotiations and Vietnamization, it may not have served 
the primary purposes of the pro-war advocates who attempted to 
wield it to gain public endorsement. 

Secretary Laird voiced the administration's opening gambit of 
its attempt to use the POW issue on May 19, 1969, publicly signal¬ 
ing a campaign the White House had initiated earlier that year. 
Speaking at a press conference, he declared, "Hundreds of Ameri¬ 
can wives, children, and parents continue to live in a tragic state of 
uncertainty caused by the lack of information concerning the fate 
of their loved ones. This needless anxiety is caused by the persis¬ 
tent refusal by North Vietnam to release the names of U.S. prison¬ 
ers of war." Laird said the administration's goal was "the prompt 
release of all American prisoners." 119 Nixon's focus on the issue 
earned the public gratitude of POW campaigners, who at this time 
were mainly family members of prisoners and missing men. They 
had become frustrated by the Johnson administration's silencing 
of the issue and welcomed the Nixon administration's interest in 
their cause. The extent to which the organizational structure of the 
POW campaign was developed at the behest of the Nixon admin¬ 
istration is contentious, however. 

Local, family-oriented groups advocating for POWs and miss¬ 
ing in action (MIA) had existed since the beginning of the war and 
had invariably formed part of the wider armed forces support 
structure. The National League of Families of Prisoners of War and 
Missing in Action in Southeast Asia, commonly referred to as the 
National League, was formally founded in April 1969 and chaired 
by Sybil Stockdale, the wife of the most senior officer known to be a 
POW in North Vietnam. Before the official founding of the national 
organization, Stockdale's San Diego-based family group met with 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense Dick Capen, who spent the early 
part of 1969 traveling to forty-five sites to meet with families and 
POW-oriented groups. Soon after, the National League expanded 
its campaign to popularize domestic concern for POWs. Stockdale 
stated in a solicitation letter of 1969 that her original San Diego 
group had invited representatives from the State and Defense 
Departments to meet with her and answer questions. 120 

Laird's speech and Capen's visits reveal the active role the 
administration played in promulgating the issue on a national 
level. This activism created a codependency between the White 
House and the National League and earned Nixon a certain loy¬ 
alty among nonfamily POW activists that was initially very use¬ 
ful to the administration. Whatever the origins of the National 
League, its chair enunciated the goal of the organization: “Ours 
is an effort to supplement that which our government is doing to 
ensure humane treatment of our men and in no way reflects any 
discredit on the efforts made by our government." 121 Although the 
National League was a departure from localized groups, its loose 
organizational structure and its insistence that only family mem¬ 
bers of those held prisoner or missing be allowed to join signified 
a continuation of earlier practices. 

The establishment of the National League was a turning point in 
that the POW issue transformed from one based on gaining private 
information on POWs and MIAs to one founded on educating the 
American people about the plight of American servicemen held by 
North Vietnamese captors. When the North Vietnamese responded 
to such demands by offering information, often through anti-war 
groups, POW campaigners changed their focus and began empha¬ 
sizing the cruelty of the North Vietnamese in their treatment of 
prisoners. Once it had been established as a national nonprofit 
organization the National League received free use of a Wide Area 
Telephone Service line from the White House and was offered free 
office space by the Reserve Officers Association. 122 

The aid given by the administration to the National League 
formed part of its wider effort to make the POW issue a particularly 
pro-Nixon endeavor. The billionaire founder of Electronic Data Sys¬ 
tems, H. Ross Perot, had created a pro-Nixon group. United We 
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Stand, in 1969 at the behest of the White House. Under Perot's direc¬ 
torship and financial sponsorship, the group's attention turned to 
the POW issue. Perot subsequently maintained that Kissinger had 
personally asked him to mount the private campaign on behalf of 
the administration, a claim that was certainly in line with White 
House objectives and activities during this period. When ques¬ 
tioned in 1992 about his role in the development of United We 
Stand, Perot said he had been approached by Secretary of the Navy 
John Warner and asked to found a private citizens' group because of 
his recent outspokenness in support of POW families. When asked 
why the administration had thought the citizens' committee neces¬ 
sary Perot responded, "The POW project had to be a completely 
private project, otherwise it would have had no credibility with the 
Vietnamese, and these were the people we were trying to impact." 
He further stated that it had been the idea of either Kissinger or 
Haig to keep the administration's role private. 123 Perot's opinion 
that his actions were designed to create leverage with the North 
Vietnamese reflected popular understandings of the purpose of 
such activism and indeed garnered significant conservative sup¬ 
port. In reality, the programs merely served the administration's 
domestic purposes. The POW issue was not utilized by Kissinger 
during his secret negotiations with the North Vietnamese, and it 
served only symbolic value at the Paris talks. The White House saw 
this not as a matter of foreign policy but as a means of reorienting 
the public's gaze away from the specifics of Vietnam policy and 
toward celebrating Americans' honorable service in the war. 

The White House can only have been pleased by Perot's financ¬ 
ing of an advertisement purporting the full support of United We 
Stand for the president's Vietnam policy. The advertisement was 
carried in 108 primary newspapers and on 22 television stations, 
at a cost of $1 million, according to Perot. 124 During the pro-Nixon 
demonstrations surrounding Honor America Week in 1969, Perot 
stated that Nixon's critics had developed effective ways to show 
their dissent, but that "the average American has no opportunity to 
speak out on the issues. We simply want to give the common man 
an entry point into the system that overwhelms him." 125 The White 
House was determined to provide the "common man" with a means 
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of supporting Richard Nixon as much as a means of supporting the 
prisoners. But, as Colson warned in late 1969, there was a danger in 
relying too heavily on an independently managed organization to 
secure the administration's purposes regarding POWs. 126 While the 
POW issue helped secure popular backing for the administration's 
withdrawal strategies, Colson's doubts would ultimately prove 
highly relevant in defining public consumption of the POW issue. 

The Nixon administration attempted to redefine the context in 
which individual Americans could project support for the war by 
emphasizing the priority attached to gaining information on and 
the eventual return of POWs. It was not difficult to link the POW 
issue to that of communist cruelty. Congressional pro-war members 
accused their anti-war counterparts of refusing to recognize the 
nature of the communist enemy, a position made more effective 
by reference to North Vietnam's supposed failure to adhere to the 
Geneva Convention relative to the treatment of POWs. Gold water 
urged his colleagues to provide the "essentials" of "determination, 
unity and resolve" so that the administration could achieve its 
goal of securing better treatment for POWs. Indicating the pro-war 
lobby's determination to use the POW issue to present the malevo¬ 
lence of the enemy, Goldwater remarked on the need to carefully 
avoid hastening into "commitments in Paris or elsewhere with a 
government unwilling to honor even the humanitarian accords of 
the Geneva Convention." 127 

Such warnings usually referred to North Vietnam's failure to com¬ 
ply with the agreements of 1962 on Laos, but the POW issue gave 
an emotional weight that moderated the often bellicose, alarming 
messages of pro-war activists. The presentation of the enemy as mer¬ 
ciless, reinforced by comparisons with supposedly more humane 
treatment of prisoners by the United States and South Vietnam, 
helped legitimize the president's more forceful military measures. 
Tower made a simple connection between support for the adminis¬ 
tration's conduct of the war and support for innocent Americans: "I 
call upon those who criticize American firmness in Vietnam to pro¬ 
test the inhumanity of the North Vietnamese as manifested in their 
callous refusal to end the needless suffering of American civilians. 
Perhaps the great force of world opinion with which this Nation 
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often seems so preoccupied can provide an impetus to the North 
Vietnamese to demonstrate understanding of human decency." 128 

The POW campaign temporarily deflected attention from the 
specifics of Nixon's Vietnam policies, while also serving to pres¬ 
ent the commander in chief in a positive light as figurehead of the 
POW cause. That status was solidified by Nixon's declaration of a 
National Day of Prayer and Concern for POWs, held on November 
9, 1969, and his appearance with representatives of the National 
League at the White House on December 12. During this meeting 
Nixon stated that the POW issue would be handled "on a humane 
basis apart from the political and military issues of the war." This 
was consistent with Nixon's line that all Americans, regardless 
of their political proclivities, should unite behind the POW issue. 
Nixon also was noted to have stated, however, that "there would 
be no precipitate withdrawal which could leave the prisoner issue 
unresolved, noting that such a withdrawal would also imperil the 
security of the remaining U.S. forces." 129 

At pains to project an image of national unity on the issue, the 
White House encouraged Sen. Bob Dole, chairman of the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee, to organize a bipartisan gala honoring 
POWs and their families at Constitution Hall in Washington in May 
1970. The rally was labeled an "Appeal for International Justice" 
and included speeches by Vice President Agnew, Senators Dole and 
Goldwater, Perot, the astronaut James Lovell, and returned POWs. 
Although the event was attended by members of both political par¬ 
ties, it was tinged with a decidedly pro-war air. Agnew was cele¬ 
brated for his attacks on those protesting the war. The event marked 
a celebration of America designed to contrast with the supposed 
anti-Americanism of anti-war protestors, furthering the administra¬ 
tion's contentions that protesting the war added to the suffering of 
POWs. The rally was the climax of a series of activities that included 
the testimony of Perot and five wives of POWs before the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on National Security Policy and the 
attendance of approximately one thousand POW/MIA relatives at 
a reception in the Rayburn Office Building. The reception included 
addresses by Laird, Adm. Thomas Moorer, the chairman of the JCS, 
and other members of the JCS. 
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This was a bandwagon no one wanted to be left off of. Dur¬ 
ing 1969 and 1970 the U.S. Postal Service issued a POW stamp. 
Congress inaugurated a National Day of Prayer for POWs, and 
Nixon nominated Frank Borman as his personal representative 
on a twelve-nation fact-finding mission to determine the fate of 
American servicemen missing in Vietnam. Shortly after his return, 
Borman, in an address to Congress, said, "I strongly beg you not 
to forsake your countrymen who have given so much for you." 130 
The reference to government abandonment was reinforced by the 
popular song "Don't Forget the Eagles," promoted by the NSC 
staff member Dolf Droge. 131 Each of these programs, designed to 
heighten awareness of the plight of POWs, pinpointed the need 
for national unity in order to induce Hanoi to offer more favorable 
treatment of prisoners. Statements like those of Borman validated 
the administration's implication that any semblance of surrender 
in Vietnam would undercut the possibility of securing the release 
of all POWs and would certainly prevent the possibility of fully 
accounting for MIAs. 

More than any other lobbying effort having to do with Vietnam, 
the POW issue established a broad-based foundation of support. 
POW-related groups developed throughout the United States and 
in many cases were related to existing patriotic and armed forces 
organizations. Veterans' organizations and labor unions worked 
for POWs and exhorted their members to get involved in orga¬ 
nized petition drives, letter-writing campaigns, and days of recog¬ 
nition and prayer. In most cases such groups equated being mind¬ 
ful of POWs with at least a moratorium on the questioning of the 
president's policies toward Vietnam. The Nixon administration 
exploited the POW issue, but the campaign's disparate grassroots 
base precluded White House control. Each POW group demanded 
that North Vietnam comply with the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention and proclaimed their campaign a humanitarian rather 
than a political one. 

With the exception of the POW-related activities of the anti-war 
activists, all groups relied on castigating the barbarity of the enemy. 
The "government of North Vietnam and its lackeys, the Viet Cong 
and the Pathet Lao," the American Legion resolution declared. 
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"have systematically violated each and every [one] of the... rules of 
civilized warfare." The resolution referred specifically to the North 
Vietnamese failure to comply with the Geneva Convention. 132 
Perot's United We Stand initiated its POW campaign by developing 
an exhibit displaying the cruel and unusual treatment experienced 
by POWs in North Vietnam. The New York-based Council for the 
Civilized Treatment of POWs urged Americans to "condemn the 
brutal and barbarian mistreatment to which Americans captured in 
Southeast Asia have been and are being subjected. . . . The flagrant 
violation of civilized behavior in the treatment of prisoners-of-war 
must be stopped." While conveying its desire to reach certain goals 
with regard to POWs' treatment, the council rejected the "concept 
of a built-in profit factor in the abuse of prisoners and their fami¬ 
lies," thereby affirming a notion held by many POW groups that 
prisoners were being used as hostages by the North Vietnamese. 133 
This sentiment was aroused by Lt. Robert Frischman, who became 
a celebrity of the POW campaign after his release from a North Viet¬ 
namese prison in May 1970. Frischman, in his role as spokesman 
for Concern for Prisoners of War, wrote to members of Congress in 
April 1971 to announce that the communists would negotiate for 
the release of POWs "only when they feel that it is in their best inter¬ 
est to give up that asset." 134 Concern for Prisoners of War advised 
the administration to "put a stumbling block in the path of what the 
Communists want ... no more troop withdrawals without a pro¬ 
portional release or internment in a neutral country of POWs." 135 

Although the National League stressed the need to keep the 
POW issue out of politics, it too publicly upheld the president's 
policies and accused anti-war activists of sapping the administra¬ 
tion's attempts to secure information on POWs. Far from welcom¬ 
ing congressional end-the-war amendments, which stipulated that 
U.S. troops would be withdrawn once all POWs had been released, 
the National League accused doves in the Congress of exploiting 
POWs for political gain. At least until 1972 success in Vietnam, 
defined in terms of reaching Nixon's ambiguous peace with honor, 
was presented by leading POW organizations as the only way the 
POW/MIA problem could be resolved. This view had much to do 
both with the desire of POW families to justify the sacrifices of their 
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loved ones and with opposition to any semblance of surrender in 
Vietnam. It was determined also by the activist role of the Nixon 
administration and the pro-war political agenda of the most pio¬ 
neering citizens' POW groups. 

Nixon stepped up his public effort on behalf of POWs with two 
extraordinary acts in October and November 1970, each of which 
was designed to reinforce the idea that only his policies could 
reap rewards when it came to POWs. During his Vietnam speech 
in October, the president proposed "the immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional release of all prisoners of war held by both sides," asserting 
that such a step "would be a simple act of humanity" and could 
also "serve to establish good faith, the intent to make progress, 
and thus improve the prospects for negotiation." 136 For the first 
time, the administration set as its stated goal the immediate release 
of American prisoners. While improving his public image, Nixon's 
proposal was unrealistic, and administration officials expected it to 
be ignored or rejected by the North Vietnamese. 

The popularity of the measure prompted Nixon to authorize the 
second extraordinary step: a raid on the prison camp at Son Tay in 
North Vietnam. Although the mission failed—the camp had been 
abandoned and all its prisoners moved—it gave the White House 
an unparalleled boost by legitimizing the president's resolve to 
secure the rescue of the POWs. In an op-ed in the New York Times, 
the National League averred that although no prisoners were res¬ 
cued "in terms of morale, the raid was outstanding." 137 Defend¬ 
ing the foray on the grounds that the administration had recently 
learned of "increasing deaths" in North Vietnamese prison camps 
"because of mistreatment," the White House aide Herbert Klein 
insisted that the president had "used all diplomatic and political 
channels which are open to him in his efforts to gain their free¬ 
dom." 138 The White House converged less on providing humani¬ 
tarian, legal, or military justification for the raid than on its popu¬ 
larity among POW families and its symbolic value as an indication 
of the president's efforts on behalf of prisoners. Bell assured Hal- 
deman that all of the major veterans' groups had been contacted 
in order to prompt maximum endorsement of the would-be res¬ 
cue. 139 Having instructed that only volunteers carry out the raid. 
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the White House portrayed the action as a symbol of the patriotic 
commitment to duty intrinsic to those concerned about the POW 
issue. Through its emphasis on this issue the Nixon administration 
cultivated by implication the impression that the continuation of 
the war was necessary simply to free American POWs. While this 
idea had limited value over time, it did afford the president addi¬ 
tional time to continue the process of Vietnamization. 

Pro-war activists like Reagan reinforced the notion that contin¬ 
uation of the war was necessary in order to secure the release of 
American prisoners. Speaking at a POW/MIA fundraiser in June 
1971, Reagan remonstrated with a peace activist who had said the 
POW issue was a joke and had declared that there was no way to 
realize the return of all POWs without setting a firm date for with¬ 
drawal. "The issue of prisoners," Reagan declared, "is not a joke. It 
is the single most important issue involved in this long and savage 
war and we want them back now." Reagan was appealing to his 
audience, but his language directly reinforced the administration's 
projection of itself as the primary advocate of POW well-being. 
Continuing the campaign to divide the peace movement from the 
POW issue, Reagan lamented the "tragedy" experienced by POWs 
unable to "take comfort in the knowledge that whatever their hard¬ 
ships, America is united behind them." For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the country, Reagan claimed, American prisoners had to 
endure the "bitter awareness" that many of their fellow Americans 
were "more concerned about the enemy than about them" and were 
in effect abetting the enemy's use of psychological warfare. 140 

Reagan was on the defensive. Sympathy for POWs and their 
families, as demonstrated by consistent anti-war backing of POW- 
related resolutions in Congress and the use of the issue by oppo¬ 
nents of the war to promote their end-the-war amendments, did 
not equate with support for American intervention in Southeast 
Asia. Indeed, anti-war activists, as noted, were able to gain infor¬ 
mation on POWs held in Vietnam and received released prison¬ 
ers from Hanoi. In 1969 the Committee of Liaison with Families of 
Servicemen Detained in North Vietnam was formed in New York. 
Chaired by the New Left activists Dave Dellinger and Nora Weiss, 
the committee strongly opposed Nixon's policies and was involved 
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in securing mail from American POWs in North Vietnam. In Janu¬ 
ary 1971 Dellinger and Weiss argued that the renewed bombing of 
North Vietnam and the raid on Son Tay in November 1970 had made 
plain the administration's exploitation of the POW issue for politi¬ 
cal gain. They asserted that "the release of men .. . can be achieved 
only when the Administration sets a date for the total withdrawal 
of American troops from Vietnam." 141 In March 1971 Weiss said that 
receipt of mail had been delayed by the bombing of Laos. 

By May 1971 families frustrated by the National League's failure 
to endorse end-the-war resolutions formed the POW/MIA Fami¬ 
lies for Immediate Release. This organization agreed with Weiss's 
claim that the Nixon administration was using the POW issue for 
political advantage. If the United States was intent on withdrawal, 
the group argued, it should simply adopt this strategy immedi¬ 
ately, and concluded that the return of POWs should be the only 
criterion determining the rate of withdrawal. Despite the commit¬ 
tee's activities and its securing of the receipt of mail from and deliv¬ 
ery of Christmas packages to North Vietnam, the vast majority of 
POW family members continued to endorse the administration 
and support the war. Indeed, Stockdale asserted unequivocally 
that the "peace groups have done those things which will further 
Hanoi's propaganda about the prisoners." 142 

The argument that anti-war campaigners were making politi¬ 
cal use of the POWs and aiding the enemy assumed heightened 
potency in July 1971. After a similar declaration was made by the 
North Vietnamese in June, the delegation of the Provisional Revo¬ 
lutionary Government (PRG) at Paris included in its seven-point 
peace proposal a clause allowing for the possibility of an immedi¬ 
ate release of POWs. Provided the U.S. government set a termi¬ 
nal date for withdrawal of "the totality" of its forces, "the parties 
will at the same time agree on the modalities ... of the release of 
the totality of militarymen of all parties and of the civilians cap¬ 
tured in the war (including American pilots captured in North Viet 
Nam) so that they may all rapidly return to their homes." 143 While 
many POW groups, including the National League, again accused 
the North Vietnamese and PRG of holding POWs to ransom, the 
enemy's apparent willingness to abide by the provisions outlined 
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in successive end-the-war amendments endangered the Nixon 
administration's leverage over the POW cause. This development 
did not impact public opinion strongly in the short term, but it 
signaled to the White House that its use of the issue might actu¬ 
ally prove a limiting factor in its continued prosecution of the war. 
Time, the White House recognized, was not entirely on its side. 
The threatening possibility that the National League and other 
campaigners would lose patience with the Nixon administration's 
slow ending of the war became more real with each passing year. 

The administration therefore remained determined to control 
the message that the public consumed on the POW issue. In addi¬ 
tion to Nixon's highly publicized meetings with representatives 
of POW organizations, beginning in mid-1971 Kissinger held 
bimonthly meetings with the National League's board of direc¬ 
tors. The meetings were partly a response to the group's increas¬ 
ing willingness to openly question administration policy, a pro¬ 
cess that intensified during 1972. Nixon's promises of peace with 
honor were welcomed in 1969 and 1970, but the continuation of 
the war spurred doubts that Vietnamization was moving quickly 
enough. Many in the National League began to echo the anti-war 
line that if the war was ending anyway, it should simply be ended 
immediately. By 1972 the POW campaign was stimulating patriotic 
fervor and allowing for open championing of the president's Viet¬ 
nam campaign, yet it was also engendering a movement liable to 
awaken skepticism of Nixon's understanding of the war. 

Notwithstanding the involvement of anti-war activists in sup¬ 
porting POWS, the issue ultimately gave the pro-war campaign 
much-needed impetus. The largest POW organizations main¬ 
tained full support for the administration. Pro-war activists, most 
notably students and young people associated with the National 
Coordinating Committee for Freedom in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia, produced a series of POW "myths" (see chapter 6). These 
opinion pieces disputed claims made by the anti-war movement 
about the treatment of American POWs. They argued that a blood¬ 
bath would follow any impulsive American withdrawal, thereby 
denigrating the sacrifices for which so many Americans had died. 
The corresponding demonization of the enemy afforded the Nixon 
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administration an emotional and political credibility that allowed 
it to stay the course in its programs for ending the war. 

In his analysis of the factors influencing the persistence of the 
myth that live POWs were held in North Vietnam and Laos after 
March 1973, H. Bruce Franklin comments that the existence of live 
prisoners was used to prove "undeniably the cruelty and inhu¬ 
manity of the Asian Communists, the fortitude and heroism of the 
American fighting men, and the noble cause for which the United 
States fought in Indochina." 144 The idea of live prisoners effectively 
abandoned by their government reinforced the argument that the 
military had been prevented from achieving even minimal success 
in Vietnam because of the constraints imposed by the civilian lead¬ 
ership in Washington. This interpretation did not derive simply 
from a post-Vietnam analysis of how America lost the war but was 
based on the wartime pronouncements of hawks who lambasted 
the government's failure to implement a more forceful bombing 
campaign. It was also based on the success of pro-war activists 
who used the POW issue to alter the context of success in Vietnam. 

The Growing Significance of Patriotism 

Nixon's Vietnamization program was subject to less scrutiny on 
a popular level than was certainly the case among conservative 
political organizations. Administration officials, not least the pres¬ 
ident and his foreign policy advisers, desired the legitimization 
by political and intellectual elites of their Vietnam strategies. The 
White House soon realized, however, that it could also achieve its 
goal of continuing the war by soliciting the support of more popu¬ 
list organizations and by creating an association between patriotic 
duty and endorsement of the president's Vietnam policies. Much 
of the White House campaign was influenced by the large-scale 
pro-war campaigns that took place in response to the Moratoria of 
1969 and that climaxed in the rallies behind the Cambodian incur¬ 
sion. These supposedly apolitical patriotic drives provided the 
long-sought context in which ordinary people could project their 
support for the president and their wholesale rejection of the anti¬ 
war movement. Long after the majority of Americans had become 
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war weary these events and campaigns helped sustain an image of 
popular backing of the war, based on the image of a silent middle 
America. Rather than require that citizens debate the issues of the 
Vietnam War, pro-war groups such as the veterans' organizations 
and pro-administration labor unions simply demanded that loyal 
Americans endorse the nobility of the cause for which American 
servicemen had fought and died. In so doing, they allowed Nixon 
to declare that peace with honor was commensurate with both 
American goals in the region and America's core values. 

The administration was determined as well to sway public 
opinion by appealing to popular concern for American POWs. 
In attempting to control the pro-war argument, the White House 
relied primarily on its own nominally independent organizations, 
largely because administration officials feared the potential for dis¬ 
sent from those still ideologically committed to outright victory in 
Vietnam. Popular war-weariness and the perception of a credibil¬ 
ity gap fundamentally weakened national support for the war, but 
the administration's endeavor to reorient public attention toward 
the patriotic, rather than national security, reasons for endorsing 
intervention only added to popular confusion. Thus while the pro¬ 
war campaigns succeeded in challenging the anti-war movement 
and evidenced widespread support for the basic cause in Vietnam, 
they could not sustain support for a continued war indefinitely. 
Nixon's articulation of a withdrawal strategy was vital to the suc¬ 
cess of these populist efforts, in large part because pro-war leaders 
were able to point to a clear exit strategy as they requested that the 
nation unite behind the president. 

The populist campaigns in favor of Vietnam espoused mark¬ 
edly different ideals from those of conservatives in relation to the 
significance of the war. Although they supported such patriotic 
endeavors as the National Unity Week of November 1969 and 
the Honor America Rally of July 1970, the National Review circle 
remained preoccupied with promoting the anticommunist basis of 
American intervention in Southeast Asia and the continued mean¬ 
ing of the war vis-a-vis America's relations with the communist 
powers and its international credibility. Conservatives unmistak¬ 
ably engaged in efforts to demonize the enemy and welcomed the 
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POW campaign because of its focus on North Vietnamese cruelty 
and intransigence. Such demonization was counterproductive, 
conservatives recognized, if its only effect was to further reduce 
popular understanding of the rationale for U.S. engagement in 
Vietnam. By 1972, however, the administration was more worried 
about sustaining popular backing for its withdrawal policies than 
in assuaging conservatives' demands to focus on the international 
implications of the war. The conservatives' pro-war campaigns and 
the patriotic endeavors undertaken to shore up the president were 
symbiotic to a certain extent. But by helping to create a means of 
expressing patriotic support for the president's policies without 
necessarily demanding victory in the war, the populist drive fun¬ 
damentally weakened conservatives' objectives around Vietnam. It 
also changed their approach to the war and to the administration 
and, furthermore, helped cement the divisions among conserva¬ 
tives (see chapter 7). 


CHAPTER 6 

Tell It to Hanoi 


Student Pro-War Campaigns 


Not So Loud... . The Enemy Is Listening 

National Student Committee for Peace with Freedom in 
Southeast Asia, brochure, summer 1971 


Communist massacres ... are an integral part of Communist 
war policy rivaling the brutality and atrocities perpetrated by 
the Nazis during World War II. 

Young Americans for Freedom, April 1970 


I n 1961 the young conservative activist M. Stanton Evans pub¬ 
lished a book that, in its opening pages, described the Right's 
"revolt on the campus." Evans confidently envisaged historians 
recording "the decade of the 1960s as the era in which conservatism, 
as a viable political force, finally came into its own." 1 Conservative 
student activism was not diminished by the prevailing liberal politi¬ 
cal climate on many campuses, but it altered with the rise of the New 
Left. Student groups such as YAF increasingly challenged academic 
administrations only in regard to their failure to restrain New Left 
activity on campus and became involved primarily in campaigns 
opposing anti-war radicalism. Theirs was not simply a campaign 
against the anti-war movement, but the characteristics of their activ¬ 
ities were often in a reactionary vein. YAF's most well publicized 
pro-war campaign was called Tell it to Hanoi. It explicitly associ¬ 
ated opposition to the war with support for the enemy, a connection 
that was essential to promoting YAF's political and philosophical 
agendas. 
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Similarly, the campaigns undertaken by moderate political activ¬ 
ists, such as those who founded the Victory in Vietnam Association 
(VIVA), relied heavily on denigrating student radicalism on campus, 
often to the point of charging such activists with implementing an 
anti-American agenda. The nature of student activism in favor of 
the war differed from that of the conservative political movement 
and patriotic groups and veterans' organizations. Most important, 
student pro-war activists were forced to respond directly to the anti¬ 
war movement long before their elder counterparts faced serious 
challenges to their support of the Vietnam War. These students were 
determined to counter the dominant image of widespread youthful 
opposition to the war. Their varied campaigns represent divergent 
means to a similar end: the proselytizing of pro-war sentiment on 
campus. While pro-war students initiated educational programs pro¬ 
moting the necessity and righteousness of American action through¬ 
out the war, the need for retaliation against the anti-war movement 
appeared to be the most salient course of action during the period 
before widespread disillusionment with government policy devel¬ 
oped in 1967. Once put into practice, pro-war students' emphasis 
on attacking their anti-war counterparts assumed a vitality that was 
difficult to moderate. Although sometimes tenuous, the mutual con¬ 
nections developed by pro-war strident groups and their efforts to 
forge links with one another were more extensive than those of any 
other pro-war sector. The student groups failed to form a cohesive 
pro-war lobby, but they succeeded in subsuming at least some of 
their differences in order to launch campaigns of mutual reinforce¬ 
ment with regard to Vietnam. 

During the Nixon administration, David Keene, a former chair 
of YAF and aide to Vice President Agnew, attempted to influence 
YAF's public position regarding the administration. Buchanan and 
Huston, on the other hand, advocated that the White House appeal 
to students through moderate groups like the College Young 
Republicans and the Association of Student Governments (ASG), 
which was founded in opposition to the National Student Associa¬ 
tion (NSA) because of the supposed dominance of radical students 
in the NSA. 2 Despite its initiatives to raise awareness regarding 
support for the war, the Nixon administration did little to foster the 
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allegiance of groups such as YAF and VIVA and offered only minor 
aid to more moderate student organizations such as the College 
Republican National Committee (CRNC), the Young Republicans, 
and the ASG. Nixon officials also fell victim to the tendency to cast 
aspersions on anti-war students rather than offer aid to their pro¬ 
war supporters. Speaking of the anti-war movement, Haldeman 
declared that, "a lot of people . . . especially the younger segments 
of it. . . were simply motivated by the desire to get out and raise 
hell." They had not the "slightest concern of what they were rais¬ 
ing hell about," Haldeman continued, and their aim was certainly 
not "to stop the war." The Nixon speechwriter Ray Price concluded 
that many student activists were simply trying to be cool and were 
"unaware of even the most elementary facts about whatever issue 
they were inflamed about." 3 

Particularly after 1968, when student radicals became ever more 
extreme, the understanding of all student activists as negative 
forces that deepened the national divide over the war became more 
prominent. Those students who actively campaigned in favor of 
the war were a minority, much as those who opposed it comprised 
a minority. Many whose approval of the war was undemonstra¬ 
tive supported it from a sense of inertia or unquestioning faith 
in American leaders and the parameters of patriotic duty. James 
Hijiya notes, for instance, that "many young conservatives went 
to fight in Vietnam," but these young men were invariably not 
the most politically active. He cites John McCain as an example 
of a young conservative who served in Vietnam "primarily out of 
a family tradition of military service." 4 Several pro-war student 
groups did emerge, however, the most consequential of which 
were YAF, the National Student Coordinating Committee for Vic¬ 
tory in Vietnam (NSCVV), VIVA, and the CRNC. Each group had 
a distinct philosophical identity, and each interpreted the war's 
meaning differently. That each group operated in an environment 
in which a majority of students responded negatively to all forms 
of protest determined the nature of their campaigns and resulted 
in a consistent, although uncoordinated, emphasis on patriotism 
rather than on victory. 
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Conservative Activists: 

Young Americans for Freedom 

YAF's prominence as the vanguard of pro-war student activism 
owed much to its association with adult leaders of the pro-war con¬ 
servative movement. Having evolved from the youth campaign 
of the heady Draft Goldwater drive of i960 and come to national 
renown in 1964 as part of the Goldwater political machine, YAF's 
national reputation, financial wherewithal, and managerial com¬ 
petence relied on continuing its alliance with the ACU and the 
National Review circle. While the conservative youth movement 
was based on genuine foundations of philosophical idealism and 
political ambition, its reliance on traditional political alliances, 
compared with those of the New Left, reduced its share of national 
media attention and undermined its apparent authenticity as a stu¬ 
dent organization. Nevertheless, YAF did represent an important 
voice on college campuses. By promoting support for the war, by 
challenging the limited war policies of both the Johnson and Nixon 
administrations, and by demonizing the enemy, YAF contributed 
much to the debate over Vietnam and to the polarization of popu¬ 
lar opinion. But, preoccupied with financial difficulties and com¬ 
mitted to the practice of traditional political campaigns on campus, 
YAF's pro-war activism was less impassioned than that of its anti¬ 
war counterparts. 

Throughout YAF's existence its national board assumed respon¬ 
sibility for articulating and presenting the organization's position 
on matters of foreign policy, exemplified by Alan McKay's testi¬ 
mony opposing IBM's trade with the Soviet Union and Keene's con¬ 
gressional testimony on the subject of East-West trade. Designed 
as a mass membership association, YAF adopted the widespread 
conservative practice of developing grassroots bases of politically 
active individuals. 5 Its weapons in the domestic Vietnam War were 
those of communication, according to Michael Thompson, who 
was appointed head of YAF's Vietnam campaign in 1967. 6 Albeit 
with prodding from the national office, YAF's means of commu¬ 
nication were overwhelmingly individualistic, relying on the ini¬ 
tiative of its chapters to organize and implement broadly defined 
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national campaigns. YAF's Vietnam activities must be understood 
as a series of individual measures intended to promote a generally 
defined anticommunist foreign policy. 

In terms of both aim and implementation, YAF's campus- 
based projects and its efforts to lobby government must be dif¬ 
ferentiated. Rather than seek a comprehensive endorsement of its 
policies, YAF's campus campaigns were designed to undermine 
the message of the New Left and to appropriate sentiments that 
opposed anti-war and anti-radical viewpoints. This, YAF activists 
believed, would engender an environment in which the group's 
conservative principles could prosper. In terms of its campus pro¬ 
war activism YAF was therefore more similar in many ways to the 
Republican Right than to its benefactors at National Review and the 
ACU. Describing students' responses to Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), Evans wrote that "on one campus after another, 
conservative-to-moderate student forces are being mobilized to 
counteract the pressure from the left." He described the creation 
of a Society for the Prevention of Asinine Student Movements at 
Wichita State University, the blood drives organized by students in 
the Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC) at Purdue University, 
and the antiradical groups that had sprung up at Stanford, Colum¬ 
bia, and the universities of Texas, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. Influ¬ 
enced by YAF, such groups, according to Evans, were an expression 
of the majority's opposition to the anti-war message of the New 
Left. 7 YAF certainly was the most active antiradical organization on 
the national level, and its influence was demonstrated by the pro¬ 
liferation of campus events it sponsored and organized. Despite 
its philosophical opposition to conscription, YAF supported ROTC 
recruitment on campus. 8 The organization's leaders recognized the 
possibility of channeling ROTC members into YAF. 9 As part of its 
pro-Vietnam initiatives the organization encouraged individual 
chapters to mount legal campaigns against school closures because 
of anti-war demonstrations and student violence. 

YAF chapters replied to the anti-war message of the New Left 
through alternative teach-ins, debates, educational pamphlets, and 
reading lists. One of the largest and most active chapters, Califor¬ 
nia YAF (CalYAF), launched a blue button campaign, in which 
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students wore buttons provided by YAF as an expression of oppo¬ 
sition to radical students. Wearers of the blue button included Gov¬ 
ernor Reagan and his entire staff. 10 Though YAF denounced the 
violence of the Left, several of the group's most celebrated episodes 
involved members of YAF directly engaging anti-war students in 
violent conflict. In April 1969 YAF members forcibly occupied the 
Boston headquarters of the anti-war group Resistance and subse¬ 
quently repeated the violent endeavor in New York. 11 Charging 
that they had liberated the offices, they hung the flag of the Repub¬ 
lic of Vietnam on the walls and distributed pamphlets illustrating 
communist atrocities in Vietnam. 12 Also in April 1969 YAF mem¬ 
bers became involved in a violent clash with anti-war demonstra¬ 
tors at St. John's University in New York. National Secretary Ron 
Docksai described YAF's blockade of the campus, set up to prevent 
SDS members from other universities from joining the St. John's 
Liberal Student Coalition in protest against the war, as "the great¬ 
est thing I have ever seen." 13 Buckley congratulated Docksai on his 
"victorious putsch." 14 Ad hoc actions of this nature, designed to 
counter the anti-war message on campus, were commonly carried 
out by YAF members. 

By 1969, in fact, the national board believed it was essential 
for the organization to expand its operational remit in order to 
spread the conservative message on campus. Responses to anti¬ 
war protestors could help win over students who opposed cam¬ 
pus radicalism, but such activities did little to educate students 
about conservative political goals. YAF's engagement in clashes 
with anti-war students also hindered the group's appeals to stu¬ 
dents disillusioned by violent protests. In January 1969 the national 
board launched a more comprehensive anticommunist campaign. 
Titled "Young America's Freedom Offensive" and billed as "the 
all-encompassing, umbrella program approach" by which YAF's 
projects were to be implemented, the campaign was organized 
in order to overcome the heretofore official and practical divides 
between YAF's campus and noncampus programs. The offensive 
included six projects. The first was called Freedom v. Communism 
and was aimed at pushing state legislatures to enact laws requiring 
high school students to complete a course titled "Americanism v. 
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Communism" as a requisite for graduation. The YAF national office 
prepared and distributed, at a cost of two dollars each, a Freedom v. 
Communism "kit of information and materials." The kit contained 
model bills that state legislatures might introduce and copies of 
statutes already enacted in three states. It furnished students with 
a Report of the Committee on Cold War Education of the National 
Governors' Conference, which supported YAF's arguments, and 
proposed training courses for teachers. Given YAF's penchant for 
gaining media attention, the kit unsurprisingly included sample 
news releases. 15 

Several of the Freedom Offensive's other programs were also 
focused on impacting state and national policy, including its cam¬ 
paign for a volunteer military and its challenge to East-West Trade. 
This latter campaign was "predicated upon the introduction in the 
Congress of a comprehensive bill to totally revamp our East-West 
trade laws so as to tighten up the loop-holes and to amend the 
legislation which enables extensive trading by American corpora¬ 
tions in strategic and border-line strategic goods with communist 
countries." In an effort to recruit "the uninitiated in politics and 
the uneducated in structured political thought into the ranks of the 
conservative movement," YAF promoted its Independent Sector 
campaign, whereby it promoted an "approach to problems which 
we feel can be done better through independent, volunteer ser¬ 
vice and action than through governmental intervention and wel¬ 
fare." Again focusing on the importance of recruitment, the Free¬ 
dom Offensive included an emphasis on Youth in Politics, which 
was a means by which individual YAF members could become 
acquainted "with the successful techniques of political action." 

Only one of the Freedom Offensive's programs, the Majority 
Coalition Campus Action Kit, dealt exclusively with the campus 
environment. This campaign provided "the background knowl¬ 
edge and materials to ensure that the New Feft will not be left with¬ 
out opposition, that the responsible student majority will be able 
to effectively reflect the true student opinion on college demands 
and educational reform." 16 Designed to attract the uncommitted 
and the unlearned among American students and young adults, 
the Freedom Offensive represented a departure from YAF's recent 
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preoccupation with "defensive measures" against the New Left. At 
the national level YAF had provided proactive measures and poli¬ 
cies, particularly in the area of U.S. foreign policy. This "offensive" 
strategy had been somewhat lacking in its campus-based activi¬ 
ties, as shown in the organization's failure to mount a consistent 
national program of support for the Vietnam War. 

The absence of a Vietnam campaign from the freedom offen¬ 
sive is notable, but only because the organization's leaders wished 
to appeal to as many students as possible and only because the 
anticommunist freedom offensive was a means of implicitly pro¬ 
moting backing of the war. By early 1969 YAF leaders determined 
to mount a comprehensive conservative campaign that would 
achieve national exposure and create an "effective, assertive, and 
influential voice in American politics." 17 By inaugurating a thor¬ 
ough conservative political program and by formulating an activ¬ 
ist agenda YAF's leadership revealed its desire to achieve long¬ 
term political and social influence. To a certain extent the national 
board's initiatives of 1969 betrayed the fact that it had failed to lead 
the way in challenging the anti-war message on campus. Students 
on the ground were compelled to act by the vigor and extent of 
anti-war activity, and so YAF campus chapters organized so-called 
majority campaigns that included exhibitions of the burning of Viet 
Cong flags and attacks on anti-war demonstrators. But YAF's local 
responses to anti-war demonstrations remained ad hoc and failed 
to take advantage of the group's national organizational power. 
The necessity for the national office to take a more activist role in 
guiding local campaigns had been made clear by YAF's failure to 
rival the anti-war movement in terms of publicity. 

YAF became more engaged in creating a national campaign dur¬ 
ing 1969, but its methodology did not entirely change. Many of 
YAF's pro-war campaigns were actually predicated on one of the 
programs of the Freedom Offensive: the Majority Coalition. Stu¬ 
dents involved in campaigns to oppose leftist or radical campaigns 
on campus may not even have been aware of the organizational 
role played by YAF chapters or the national board. 18 In turn YAF 
often received little recognition or credit for its role in develop¬ 
ing coalition groups and managing coalition campaigns. This was 
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evident in one of its primary endeavors regarding Vietnam, its 
role in organizing, managing, and financing the NSCW. Founded 
in 1967 as a means of coordinating the pro-Vietnam activities of 
diverse student groups, the NSCW was not organized as a mass 
membership group. Subsequently described as the ad hoc commit¬ 
tee of the YAF national board, the NSCW was not originally envis¬ 
aged as a disguised arm of YAF, but neither was it independent. 

The NSCW's leadership indicated a preference for the Vietnam 
strategy promoted by conservative political leaders. The basic issues, 
according to the NSCW, were not related simply to whether or not 
the United States should maintain its current level of military activity, 
introduce a cessation of bombing, declare war, or impose economic 
sanctions against those states trading with North Vietnam. The pri¬ 
mary question presupposed the answers to all such problems: "Do 
you accept as valid the concept of a limited war with limited objec¬ 
tives against an enemy which has vowed to settle for nothing less 
than unconditional surrender by the United States?" 19 In the autumn 
of 1968 Thompson appeared to answer this question when he urged 
NSCW activists to "try to prove to President [elect] Nixon that VIC¬ 
TORY is the only acceptable way to end this conflict." The goal of the 
NSCW, he said, was to "show this country that the students want 
victory in this war rather than a negotiated defeat." 20 Such declara¬ 
tions did little to alter the fact that NSCW activity, particularly as 
it related to campus campaigns, expressed only a coherent opposi¬ 
tion to the Left, not a lucid, unified, and independent movement in 
support of the Vietnam War. Support for the war, therefore, often 
appeared to be a reactive technique by conservative or moderate 
students to the excesses of the campaigns of anti-war and New Left 
students rather than an expression of genuine faith in the efficacy of 
achieving victory in Vietnam. 

The group's principal functions were twofold. First, the NSCW 
distributed pro-war educational material amounting to approxi¬ 
mately eighty thousand pieces of literature through an estimated 
three hundred college representatives during its first year. 21 Robert 
F. Turner, a Vietnam veteran and student of international relations 
associated with the Hoover Institution, acted as the research direc¬ 
tor of the NSCW and in 1968 began writing a series of "Vietnam 
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cliches," or short essays. Turner completed a master's dissertation 
on the Vietnam War at Indiana University during the mid-1960s. A 
staunch supporter of the war, he volunteered for Army ROTC and 
was commissioned as a second lieutenant in the Armored Branch 
of the Intelligence Service. While awaiting orders in 1968 he under¬ 
took, at the behest of Stan Evans, his friend and the newspaper's 
editor, a number of research visits to Vietnam for the Indianapolis 
News. Having written on the psywar, or psychological warfare, 
vulnerabilities of the North Vietnamese, Turner was asked to join 
the North Vietnamese/Viet Cong Affairs Division of the Joint U.S. 
Public Affairs Office of the American Embassy in Saigon and was 
assigned to Military Assistance Command, Vietnam in January 
1971. On his return to the United States he completed a doctoral 
degree in international relations. 

Turner's short essays were presented as well-researched and 
well-informed assessments of the international situation, and each 
was advertised as "a devastating reply to one of the most commonly 
used empty arguments of the 'Left.' " 22 Turner contradicted many of 
the claims associated with the anti-war movement. These included 
arguments that Ho Chi Minh was the George Washington of Viet¬ 
nam and that the United States should allow the United Nations 
to consider the Vietnam question. Turner wrote that between 1925 
and 1954 "Ho and his Communist followers either murdered or 
betrayed to the French almost all of the effective Nationalist [non¬ 
communist] Vietnamese leadership," a fact Turner claimed merited 
the "title 'Vietnam's Benedict Arnold.'" Without the communists, 
he concluded, "Vietnam might have gained independence earlier, 
without division or bloodshed." In this way Turner reiterated the 
pro-war theme that Ho Chi Minh's communism took precedence 
over his nationalism. 23 Turner asserted that the United States had 
tried to "turn the charges of [North Vietnamese] aggression over to 
the U.N." but that "the Communists won't let us!" He concluded, 
"It should be obvious that the barrier between the United Nations 
and consideration of Vietnam is not the United States or South 
Vietnam—it is the Soviet Union and North Vietnam. If the U.S.S.R. 
would refrain from using its veto, the Vietnam question could be 
considered by the United Nations." 24 
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Printed in YAF's monthly publication the New Guard, which was 
distributed to its members and directly to campus students, the cli¬ 
ches were also circulated by the AFV and VIVA, and Turner wrote 
of these "myths" for Human Events. In September 1972 the AFV 
published his monograph Myths of the Vietnam War: The Pentagon 
Papers Reconsidered, which was originally serialized in the AFV's 
journal. Southeast Asian Perspectives. Turner used the published 
documents to dispute a number of the theses of the war put forth 
by critics of administration policy. He claimed that the myths were 
"a collection of historical and factual inaccuracies and half-truths 
which, in the aggregate, provide the foundation for almost all of 
the most widely used arguments against U.S. policy in Vietnam." 25 
Human Events was eager to use Turner's ideas to undermine the 
anti-war argument that a bloodbath in Vietnam would not occur 
after the Americans' complete withdrawal. 26 

The NSCW's second function was to create an appearance of 
unified majority student support for the war. Its activities were 
predicated on opposing those of the anti-war movement, which 
NSCW directors termed the Campus Cong. Offering "some sug¬ 
gested pesticides" for the anti-war "worms" who had recently 
been in "hibernation," NSCW directors promoted a number of 
proactive pro-war projects. While the memorandum of spring 1968 
instructed constituent chapters on how to combat anti-war opinion 
on campus, it exposed the group's weakness in terms of managing 
specific projects. Unlike its anti-war counterpart, the NSCW was 
disinclined to organize major demonstrations or dramatic events 
and left much of the implementation of its proposed measures to 
the caprice of localized chapters. The organization did eventually 
decide to organize a national event but still failed to recognize the 
power of collective action with centralized coordination. Writing of 
the proposed "Victory in Vietnam Week," due to take place during 
April 13-20, the national directors commented that participating 
chapters should "not in any way feel obligated to follow our April 
13-20 suggestion." 

Still, they encouraged the leaders of chapters to seek proclama¬ 
tions from mayors, city councils, and local government officials, 
holding that such "would be a big publicity boost" for the week of 
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"campus victory activities." The NSCVV informed chapter leaders 
on how best to secure pro-war speakers and supplied sources of 
reading material. The NSCVV national office recommended that 
its chapters contact returning Vietnam veterans through Veterans 
Clubs that were being established on campuses. They instructed 
members to consult the edition of Pace magazine for April 1968, 
which analyzed veterans' attitudes toward the war and toward 
campus protestors. Noting the group's relationship with the con¬ 
servative movement, the NSCVV urged its members to contact one 
of several groups associated with or run by conservative figures 
in order to attract pro-war speakers to their campuses. The rec¬ 
ommended groups were Asian Speakers Bureau; American Con¬ 
servative Union Speakers Bureau; World Youth Crusade for Free¬ 
dom; Education About Communism Through Refugee Program; 
and the All American Conference to Combat Communism. The 
NSCVV recommended as well that its chapters put on showings of 
the pro-war documentary Why Vietnam ?, which was available from 
the Armed Forces Film Libraries. The NSCVV did little, however, 
to coordinate student activity or encourage a unified program of 
events. They underestimated the potential stimulus, in terms of 
gaining publicity and catalyzing activity, of a single, dramatic dis¬ 
play of support for the war. 

Throughout 1968 the NSCVV programs were intent on challeng¬ 
ing "the other side to a 'fight to the finish'" rather than on devel¬ 
oping a wholly independent pro-war student movement. Forced 
by time and budgetary constraints to abandon plans for a poll of 
student opinion regarding Vietnam, the national office prodded 
its members to campaign against the anti-war options offered as 
part of Time magazine's "Choice '68" poll, which was conducted 
on campuses throughout the United States. 27 The NSCW's stance 
on this issue is indicative of the pronounced sense of assault under 
which they felt they and their cause were operating. Attacks on the 
anti-war movement and on leftist sentiment were seen as the most 
effective means of encouraging endorsement of the war. 

To maximize interest in the committee, NSCVV leaders pro¬ 
posed campaigns to raise funds for South Vietnamese orphans and 
to send Christmas cards to American servicemen in Vietnam. They 
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recommended that members take part in such apparently nonpo¬ 
litical measures as visiting local veterans' hospitals and encouraged 
sororities and girls' dorms to bake cookies for the men in Vietnam. 
The extent to which these local campaigns succeeded in channeling 
the energies of students into positive programs of support for the 
war is difficult to determine. Considering the national office's fail¬ 
ure to manage single, dramatic campaigns, it is not unreasonable 
to venture that its members directed their attention toward such 
localized and uncontroversial endeavors. By late February 1969 
YAF's national board acknowledged that the NSCW "had not 
been as active as hoped," in part owing to Thompson's obligations 
as the chair of Missouri YAF. Having distributed "large volumes of 
materials" since the initiation of the bombing halt on October 31, 
1968, the NSCW promised that a spring campaign for Vietnam 
was being developed, one that would be launched from Columbia, 
Missouri. 28 YAF's prioritization of the Freedom Offensive, coupled 
with the national board's continuing emphasis on responding to 
government policy in Vietnam rather than building a grassroots 
network of backing for the war, ultimately undermined its imple¬ 
mentation of this campaign. 

By October YAF's and the NSCW's Vietnam activities were 
almost wholly occupied in countering the anti-war Moratorium. 
Thompson reported on the good financial health of the NSCW in 
October and promised a mailing of legal materials relating to the 
Moratorium, thus continuing YAF's theme of using legal measures 
to prevent the suspension of classes. The YAF board determined 
to distribute three hundred thousand tabloids lambasting the anti¬ 
war stance, but unanimous appreciation of the significance of the 
Moratorium did little to prompt YAF or the NSCW to launch a 
unified national counterattack. 29 Acknowledging that YAF "must 
do something" to indicate student support for the war, the YAF 
executive director Randal Teague lamented in late October that 
interest in opposing the Moratoria had been too great for YAF or the 
NSCW to handle. YAF requests for two-dollar contributions "to 
set up nationwide campaigns against the protestors" had met with 
marked success, according to Teague. He later exhibited contempt 
for the resources of the Moratorium Committee, which amounted 
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to "an expenditure of $1.1 million with twenty-three paid employ¬ 
ees," "more than we have for an entire year at YAF." Granting that 
such factors did not moderate the demands of anti-Moratorium 
students for action, Teague concluded that, because requests for 
materials, speakers, and activities had been so great, YAF "would 
have to abandon all programming to undertake a counterthrust" 
to the Moratoria. 30 

As early as September 1969 Phillip Abbott Luce, YAF's college 
director, had informed all chapter chairmen that, having sifted 
"through the myriad proposals" put forth for opposing the Mora¬ 
toria, the national office "decided that it should be the individual 
initiative of campus YAF to take what action they deem appro¬ 
priate on October 15." The decision to refrain from launching a 
countercampaign was determined by the national board's view 
that it would be difficult to mount an effective one on short notice 
or to ensure that "enough bodies" could be mobilized for a coun¬ 
termarch in Washington on November 15, when the second Mora¬ 
torium event was to take place during a mass demonstration in 
Washington. Primarily, however, the national board was reluctant 
to continue what it described as "wind mill chasing." Rather than 
simply react to every left-wing initiative, YAF decided to "pick and 
choose our action," which in the fall of 1969 meant focusing on the 
Freedom Offensive programs. YAF's interest in building long-term 
political power overwhelmed its resolve to promoting support of 
the war. Luce stated that by calling "on our members to stress the 
Freedom Offensive over countering the moratorium demonstra¬ 
tions we are not denigrating the inherent dangers of these demon¬ 
strations. We feel, however, that unless we mount an offensive on 
our own terms that there is little chance of seeing that the future 
will not hold even more dangerous demonstrations." The Freedom 
Offensive, coupled with the nationwide legal attack "against those 
that would use the campuses as a launching pad for revolution," 
should, the national board declared, "provide members with all 
the action that they can handle in the coming months." 31 

The magnitude of the Moratoria and conservatives' opinion that 
the news media implied that all students opposed the war forced 
YAF to reevaluate its position regarding anti-war protest. Teague 
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reiterated in early November that if YAF "attempted to stage a com¬ 
peting nationwide demonstration at this late date we may show up 
badly and the public would get the wrong impression" about the 
level of student support for the war. He publicly stated, however, 
that the group was launching a campaign based on Nixon's theme 
of a "great Silent Majority," a theme that Teague associated with 
victory in Vietnam. 32 "Unless YAF is able to mount a positive alter¬ 
native," an urgent bulletin to the membership read, "public opin¬ 
ion will continue to move toward surrender and defeat, especially 
on the campuses." 33 

On these grounds YAF revitalized a campaign which had origi¬ 
nated with the NSCVV. At first titled Sock it to Hanoi, the educa¬ 
tional initiative and publicity drive formed the second aspect of 
YAF's Vietnam activity and its first truly national campaign: Tell 
it to Hanoi. The campaign consisted of three central projects: an 
Alternative Weekend (December 12-13, 1969), during which pro¬ 
war demonstrations were to take place across the nation; a petition 
condemning North Vietnamese aggression and asserting support 
for President Nixon's policies; and a publicity drive consisting of 
newspaper advertisements, leaflet distribution, and campus exhibi¬ 
tions highlighting communist atrocities in Southeast Asia. The pur¬ 
pose of the weekend action was twofold, according to Keene: "(1) 
to promote on college and high school campuses an understanding 
of the realities of the conflict in Vietnam, and (2) to demonstrate 
to the American people and to Hanoi that the majority of Ameri¬ 
can students do not favor U.S. defeat." 34 Despite misgivings within 
YAF about Nixon's commitment to victory in Vietnam, YAF's Tell 
it to Hanoi campaign consistently encouraged endorsement of the 
president. Its petition contrasted Nixon's efforts to achieve peace 
with the intransigence of the North Vietnamese, while its use of the 
silent majority theme implied an association with administration 
policy. 

On November 13 Thompson launched YAF's series of pro- 
Vietnam rallies in opposition to the November Moratorium with 
a march in St. Louis. The rally combined the themes of support¬ 
ing American troops and pointing out communist atrocities and 
included expert speakers such as Nguyen Ngoc Bich, second 
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secretary for information at the embassy of the Republic of Viet¬ 
nam in Washington. The climax of the rally was a candlelight pro¬ 
cession. The march in St. Louis provided the format that all YAF 
chapters were encouraged to emulate. 35 YAF leaders also fostered 
measures, such as leaving lights on and wearing red, white, and 
blue armbands, that had been used as part of the Honor America 
Week in October. Publicizing Vietnam: Alternative Weekend, Ron 
Dear, YAF's director of regional and state activities, declared that 
over one million copies of the Tell it to Hanoi tabloid would be 
distributed, while activities were planned on six hundred college 
campuses. 36 

One of the more prominent Tell it to Hanoi rallies took place 
the week before the Alternative Weekend in Boston. Designed to 
coincide with the anniversary of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor, the rally incorporated overtly patriotic symbols and included 
the singing of traditional patriotic songs. Beginning with a candle¬ 
light parade that started at the State House, the events culminated 
in a gathering at Boston Common, where an audience of some 
twenty-five hundred people heard Vietnamese officials praise 
Vietnamization and accuse American peace activists of impeding 
measures aimed at achieving peace and reunification in Vietnam. 
They watched as two Vietnam veterans burned a Vietcong flag and 
listened to Don Feder of YAF lambaste the media's coverage of 
the pro-war movement. Praising Agnew's attacks on the television 
networks, Feder asserted that the "press cannot continue to ignore 
us" and claimed that Boston newspapers had neglected YAF's 
press conference regarding the rally and had hidden stories about 
it. 37 In addressing himself to "an effete corps of impudent snobs," 
former YAF chair Alan McKay embraced the Agnew approach. 
He announced, "Patriotism isn't dead, it's alive and well on Bos¬ 
ton Common." 38 YAF's attempt to usurp patriotism in support of 
its pro-war campaign was neither novel nor a radical departure 
from its earlier campaigns. Alternative Weekend rallies and Tell 
it to Hanoi literature differed somewhat from YAF's earlier policy 
in that they increasingly championed the administration, largely 
in response to the vehemence of anti-war opposition to Nixon's 
policies. 
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While the official YAF response to Nixon's policy of Vietnamiza- 
tion remained one of cautious support, the Tell it to Hanoi cam¬ 
paign prompted both moderate and conservative students to back 
the president. Speaking of YAF's Alternative Weekend message. 
Rep. Page Belcher, a Republican from Oklahoma, pinpointed YAF's 
emphasis on the administration's willingness to "negotiate every¬ 
thing except the right of the people of South Vietnam to determine 
their own future," while North Vietnam had done nothing to end 
the war. Belcher's call for all Americans to recall the administra¬ 
tion's efforts, to consider Vietcong atrocities, and to reflect on 
Hanoi's failure to comply with the Geneva Convention echoed 
YAF's activist position. 39 It was a stance based as much on counter¬ 
ing anti-war influence, especially that expressed during the Mora- 
toria of 1969, when large numbers of Americans joined the anti-war 
campaign, as it was on a reasoned assessment of the best means of 
securing success in Vietnam. The Tell it to Hanoi program distorted 
the meaning of success in Vietnam and reduced the national secu¬ 
rity argument, the basis on which YAF had consistently supported 
the war, to secondary importance relative to the simple moral chal¬ 
lenge to the North Vietnamese regime and their domestic support¬ 
ers. While official policy did not change, the means by which YAF 
promoted widespread support for the war and the basis on which 
it demanded such support was fundamentally altered. 

YAF continued its work by concentrating on its Tell it to Hanoi 
petition in early 1970 with the intention of presenting a catalogue 
of over one million names to the North Vietnamese delegation at 
the Paris talks in April. 40 Designed as a publicity stunt, the petition 
gave YAF the means of declaring itself to be the "only patriotic 
youth force capable of giving effective battle against the New Mobe 
[the New Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam, one 
of the groups responsible for organizing the Moratoria]." YAF trum¬ 
peted its claim that it was "the 'silent majority's' young and vibrant 
voice." YAF's national board sent a form letter containing these 
messages to prominent supporters of its causes with the request 
that they sign the letter and forward copies to those whom they 
thought would donate to the youth organization to help finance 
its pro-Vietnam War agenda. On March 6,1970, Teague forwarded 
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the letter to Goldwater, who duly signed it and returned it to YAF. 41 

The national office enhanced the organization's apparent 
endorsement of Nixon's strategy by issuing an almost wholly 
uncritical report of the situation in Vietnam following a ten-day 
visit there by a YAF team in April 1970. 42 During this period the 
group's propagandist efforts, above all its focus on demonizing 
the enemy, ultimately amounted to unequivocal aid to the Nixon 
administration. Keene proclaimed that many responsible students 
were afraid to support Nixon's policies for fear "of what might 
happen to them if they openly disagree with the left," a position 
that echoed YAF's modus of denigrating the desire for peace and 
the sincerity of anti-war protesters. 43 The attitude reflected a new¬ 
found alliance, however ambiguous, between YAF activists on 
campus and the Nixon administration. This tenuous connection 
was cemented by YAF's role in acclaiming the Cambodian incur¬ 
sion in May. 

The subtle distinction between the preferred policies of the 
national board and those of the administration was somewhat 
lost on its overall membership. Responding to the domestic chaos 
bequeathed by the Cambodian incursion, YAF's national board 
demanded that all Americans unite behind Nixon. Elaborating on 
a theme favored by pro-war groups, YAF issued a Support Our 
Fighting Men petition as a means of attracting support for the Cam¬ 
bodian incursion. Rather than analyze the incursion in terms of 
overall administration policy, the national board simply headlined 
its advertising campaign with the assertion that YAF "supports 
our fighting men in Cambodia: we stand behind you, as president 
and as commander-in-chief, in your affirmation, 'We will not be 
defeated.' " 44 The position of the national office reinforced a ten¬ 
dency of the regional chapters to engage in activities that increased 
support for Nixon. This tendency to garner generic support for the 
war rather than support for specific principles or strategies had 
been fundamental to the success of the Tell it to Hanoi drive. 

While continuing to espouse victory in Vietnam, YAF campus 
activity was ever more directed at challenging the premises on 
which the anti-war movement based its growing popular oppo¬ 
sition to the conflict. The organization's response to the killings 
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of four unarmed students, some of whom had been participating 
in a peaceful protest against the war, by Ohio National Guards¬ 
men at Kent State University highlighted YAF's public association 
with the administration. Having argued that the guardsmen "fired 
their guns in response to obvious physical danger," YAF's national 
secretary said, "The student majority on the campus . . . will not 
continue to allow the good name of peace to be monopolized and 
patented by those isolationist students who treat our nation's Capi¬ 
tol as a foreign power." He exhorted "young Americans to ignore 
those fascist bums who would facilitate campus destruction and 
violence in the name of democracy. We urge you to truly work for 
peace; Nixon does every day." 45 Despite its ongoing campaign of 
building support for the president on campus, the Vietnam issue 
became more and more divisive within YAF ranks, not least because 
Nixon's policies accentuated the contradiction between YAF's offi¬ 
cial prescription for ending the war and the chapters' emphasis on 
applauding the administration. In late 1970 this situation came to 
a head. 

YAF first divided over Vietnam at its national convention in Sep¬ 
tember 1969. Resulting largely from the libertarian versus tradi¬ 
tionalist struggle for power in YAF, which had become intense in 
CalYAF during 1969, the controversy brought to the fore the discord 
in YAF and culminated in the national office's effective purging 
of libertarian leaders from the organization. One libertarian argu¬ 
ment regarding Vietnam charged that the war encouraged a fascist 
system in the United States, whereby individuals were stripped 
of freedom by the draft, taxes were used to fight the war, and law 
and order measures were imposed to limit dissent. 46 During the 
convention, David Lee Houffman, a self-declared libertarian, stood 
in the crowded auditorium and set fire to his draft card, resulting 
in a violent scuffle reminiscent of YAF-SDS confrontations. The 
anti-war resolutions emanating from the libertarian caucus were 
summarily rejected, while Houffman was subsequently expunged 
from membership in YAF. 47 

The rise of the so-called libertarian caucus in CalYAF preoccu¬ 
pied the national office during 1969 and detracted from its enact¬ 
ing of pro-war campaigns on the influential California campus 
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battlegroLinds, but libertarian questioning of the war did not result 
in an active anti-war campaign within YAF. The fact that popu¬ 
lar and successful YAF activists such as Harvey Hukari, who had 
founded the YAF chapter at Stanford University, found themselves 
under suspicion in 1969 because of their libertarian leanings did 
little to further YAF's activist agenda. The alienation of thriving 
chapters, most notably that at Stanford, certainly did not benefit 
the pro-war campaign on such campuses, but libertarians did not 
join the ranks of the New Left in opposing the war and largely 
remained inactive in relation to Vietnam. 48 The crisis, however, 
marked the potential volatility of differences of opinion over the 
war. Nixon's less than clear commitment to victory seemed only 
to exacerbate the potential for division, contributing to the organi¬ 
zation's increasing reliance on ambiguous campaigns designed to 
foster endorsement of the war without requiring a too-principled 
stand regarding the means for achieving victory. 

While the debate in 1969 was contentious, it did not force a 
fundamental reconsideration of YAF's Vietnam position, mainly 
because the divide was blamed on the libertarian-traditionalist 
schism. The debate sparked by Jerry Norton, a Vietnam veteran 
and member of YAF's national board, in September and October 
1970 was quite different: it was the first time the conventional 
position of the national board was challenged from within. Nor¬ 
ton wholly condemned the organization's position on Vietnam. 
His memorandum to Teague, which opened with the avowal that 
"YAF's position on Vietnam has disturbed me for some time," set 
off a debate among YAF officials that revealed the gap between offi¬ 
cial policy and grassroots organizational activity. "At one point," 
Norton declared, "our position was a clarion call for rapid victory 
through escalation, and a condemnation of the Johnson teclmique 
of reliance on massive ground troops and halfhearted, spasmodic 
and ineffectual escalation." "With Nixon's election," he continued, 
"YAF's position has ostensibly remained the call for victory, but 
we're kidding ourselves if we don't admit that, whatever the reso¬ 
lutions at conventions or board meetings, for all practical purposes 
our position has shifted to support of the Nixon policy, a policy of 
gradual withdrawal." 
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Norton's call for a “quiet YAF withdrawal from Vietnam" was 
not, therefore, based on a dovish conception of foreign policy. 
Norton attempted to demonstrate how the war contributed to a 
weakening of preferred conservative foreign policy objectives. He 
said the war diverted resources from the development of a nuclear 
weapons shield and other modern systems, "directly contributed 
to the climate that gives liberals voting strength to slice ever deeper 
into that already barebones defense budget," and allowed liberals, 
"under the guise of preventing more Vietnams," to reduce military 
aid to U.S. allies. The war, Norton declared, also gave the foremost 
impetus to the New Left and was "the main obstacle to conserva¬ 
tive success on campus." In sum, he charged that "Vietnam is seri¬ 
ously damaging our national defense, the security of other allies, 
and our economy, is alienating students and G.I.s from the right, 
and continues to kill Americans." 

Norton's assessment of the debilitating impact of the war on 
defense expenditure and the priority he gave to overall American 
strength in strategic arms, echoed the position of leaders in the 
conservative political fold. He articulated a course of action that 
in many respects imitated that of formerly active pro-war groups, 
including the veterans' organizations, which turned to promo¬ 
tion of patriotic and pro-president campaigns rather than specifi¬ 
cally pro-Vietnam endeavors. His recommendation called for the 
national board to "back quietly away from Vietnam." He did not 
call for an "official reversal or withdrawal from the field" but rec¬ 
ommended that "no new National projects" be undertaken and that 
"a gradual de-emphasis on and cut in expenditures [be made] for 
present projects." This would leave "Vietnam up to local chapters" 
and allow the board to concentrate on "worthier things nation¬ 
ally." 49 Except for its Tell it to Hanoi drive, which was executed by 
local chapters, YAF's active strategy regarding Vietnam differed 
little from that outlined by Norton. Although unwilling to state so 
publicly, YAF's position echoed that of leading conservatives, who 
had also reduced the terms for victory and had engaged in a policy 
of supporting and promoting, with only limited public analysis 
of, Nixon's process of Vietnamization and withdrawal. Notwith¬ 
standing the accuracy of Norton's assessment of YAF's "practical 
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... position" vis-a-vis Nixon and the war and the fact that the local 
chapters were already engaged in individualized pro-war activi¬ 
ties, Norton's memorandum ignited a firestorm of recrimination 
in the leadership ranks of YAF. 

Norton's colleagues on the national board, while disagreeing 
over the relative merit of Nixon's policies and the significance of 
gaining a resolute victory in Vietnam, unanimously rejected his 
counsel that Vietnam be silently abandoned. Thompson described 
it as "Norton's quiet 'bug-out' memo." 50 The national board's 
position showed ongoing faith that YAF activity on campus was 
effective and vital in preventing the development of a single anti¬ 
war voice emanating from the universities. Docksai asked Norton 
whether he had considered the probability that YAF's "bug-off" 
of the Vietnam issue would be "unilateral on our part." "If YAF 
disposed of Vietnam as an issue," Docksai asked, "aside from the 
potential recruits to a pro-Vietnam position we could not attract, 
would the Left not be accurate to say that there is a national student 
consensus in favor of a total, immediate pull-out from Vietnam?" 
In reference to Norton's call for YAF to concentrate on boosting 
capitalism and other conservative programs, Docksai retorted, 
"When the Moratorium committee conducts their anti-America 
crusade via the Vietnam war, are we to counter it by a minimum 
wage: how it's bad for negroes or social security: how it's 
uneconomical counteroffensive? Are we to leave the respon¬ 
sible, anti-communist position sole property for the fever-swamp 
Kent Courtney types or the Rev. MacKentires [sic] who get on a 
New York radio station and say that Nixon's foreign policy is being 
shaped by 'the dupes and fellow travelers ... of communism'?" 51 

Docksai's resolve to continue projecting a stance contradictory 
to that of campus anti-war critics did little to ignite a consensus 
among YAF leaders. Thompson warned that YAF's chapter chair¬ 
men, "the backbone of our organization," were troubled by the 
organization's apparent move away from a victory policy to one 
of "saying, 'Yes, Mr. President.'" 52 His opposition to the policy of 
Vietnamization may have determined Thompson's position, but 
the national board's failure to articulate a consistent stand regard¬ 
ing Vietnam undercut the coherence and implementation of its 
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Vietnam-related strategies on campus. Neither Norton nor the 
opponents of his strategy addressed the same issues, however. 
Both camps argued over the importance of Vietnam to national 
security, and both alluded to the role of YAF on campus. Yet nei¬ 
ther acknowledged the reality that to be of any value in building 
popular student support for the war, a pro-Nixon stance was the 
only available option by late 1970. The extent to which this reality 
was fully understood by YAF activists on campus is unclear, but it 
manifested itself, largely because of the pro-administration posi¬ 
tions of conservative leaders, in their chapter activities. 

YAF's subtly contradictory position on Vietnam was determined 
as well by a factor peculiar to pro-war students who did not serve 
in Vietnam. As a veteran, Norton was one of only a few YAF mem¬ 
bers who did so, and he was the only veteran on the national board. 
In questioning YAF's Vietnam position, he asserted that "frankly, 
it offends hell out of me that so many YAF leaders make Vietnam 
sound like a holy crusade, while judiciously doing everything they 
can to avoid serving there themselves." 53 Dan Joy offered a weak 
response, but one that pinpointed the changes in YAF's war posi¬ 
tion. He acknowledged that Vietnam was no longer a "holy cru¬ 
sade" but affirmed this did "not mean that we ought not to be fight¬ 
ing the war or more desirably supporting those who are fighting 
the war." 54 Joy's position reflected the pro-war campaign's focus 
on supporting American troops in Vietnam but did little to recon¬ 
cile the paradox of supporting American troops but failing to join 
them. Norton denied the claim offered by YAF pro-war activists 
that their domestic campaign was vital to the war effort. "Rational¬ 
ize it however one can," he said, "what these YAF leaders do is help 
keep in effect a policy that others may have to die for, while being 
unwilling to die for it themselves." 55 

The contradiction haunted YAF activists even after the war. In 
1977, during an exchange between the liberal commentator Jeff 
Greenfield and several members of YAF on Buckley's television 
show Firing Line, Greenfield accused the conservative activists 
of being hypocritical because of their failure to serve in Vietnam. 
John Buckley, YAF's newly elected national chair, insisted that YAF 
members had made sacrifices in order to show their loyalty to the 
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war effort. He said that a strong commitment to the war "wouldn't 
necessarily require that we individually go out and wage the war 
physically." Buckley was unrepentant in his insistence that YAF 
activists and others who had favored the "U.S. position in the war 
certainly revealed the extent of that sacrifice in terms of grades 
and in terms of being active in the battle on campuses." Green¬ 
field was unconvinced and quickly retorted, "No, I'm sorry, John. 
I don't think getting a C-plus instead of an A is equivalent to slog¬ 
ging through the mud in Vietnam." 56 The paradox was not lost on 
YAF members in 1970. The rationalization that a domestic pro-war 
drive was necessary ultimately led YAF to adopt campaigns that 
not only supported the troops but also endorsed the president's 
policies for the de-Americanization of the war. The debate sparked 
by Norton's memorandum brought into high relief the ambiguities 
and contradictions inherent in YAF's official policy and the distinc¬ 
tions between national policy and local activism. But it did little to 
resolve these contradictions, in part because the Vietnam issue per 
se had been declining in importance with the implementation of 
the more wide-reaching anticommunist Freedom Offensive. In this 
regard YAF activists mirrored the broader conservative movement 
and national trends; as they acknowledged that talk of victory was 
no longer politically viable, any talk of the war became politically 
poisonous. 

From Victory to Peace with Freedom 

YAF's preoccupation with the volatility of the Vietnam issue and 
with defining victory was certainly not unique. The concept of 
outright victory seemed misplaced considering Nixon's focus on 
peace with honor. 57 On August 16, 1970, the NSCVV was publicly 
relaunched as the Student Coordinating Committee for Freedom in 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia and claimed to include Young Repub¬ 
licans, Democrats, independents, conservatives, and liberals. 
Pledging to serve as the coordinating body for the distribution of 
literature and the organization of speakers and debates around the 
country, the new group promised to "actively support U.S. com¬ 
mitments in Southeast Asia." 58 
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While many of the activities and personnel of the Coordinat¬ 
ing Committee were continuations of those of the NSCVV, its 
name change was of great practical and ideological significance. It 
reflected the increasing prominence within the group of individu¬ 
als such as Turner and Dan Teodoru, who were more concerned 
with the Vietnam War and foreign policy issues than with espous¬ 
ing a consistent conservative political philosophy. As YAF moved 
away from support for Nixon's Vietnam strategies during early 
1971, the Coordinating Committee launched a vociferous defense 
of the president's Vietnamization policy. Although individual 
members of the committee, including one of its most prominent 
faculty advisers, Charles Moser of George Washington University, 
insisted on military escalation to achieve victory in Vietnam, the 
organization's overall standpoint was one of support for Nixon. 
YAF maintained a working interest in the activities of the commit¬ 
tee, but it was no longer the dominant voice in determining policy. 
The fifteen people who composed the three fact-finding teams that 
visited Vietnam and Cambodia in August, October, and November 
1970 included none of the figures prominent within YAF, an indica¬ 
tion of the committee's new breed of leaders and YAF's practical 
reduction of its Vietnam-related activism. Nonetheless, the Coordi¬ 
nating Committee retained a rationale for American involvement 
in Vietnam similar to that of the NSCVV and continued to focus 
on disputing the arguments of the anti-war movement. Its name 
change was a response to changes in the administration's rhetoric 
and recognition that the pursuit of victory, as commonly under¬ 
stood, was no longer a viable means of harnessing student sup¬ 
port for the Vietnam campaign. In altering its focus to freedom for 
Southeast Asia, the Coordinating Committee widened its scope for 
success and broadened the basis on which individuals could dem¬ 
onstrate backing for its agenda. 

Projecting a naivete similar to that of YAF envoys about what 
could be gained from short fact-finding visits to Southeast Asia, 
the members of the Coordinating Committee who visited Viet¬ 
nam in November said, "At no time did we find the growing 
anti-Americanism the press speaks of or hatred for the Saigon 
government." Having "[ridden] public buses, stopped at tens of 
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roadside villages, and walked into hundreds of homes seeking the 
views of the Vietnamese people," the committee's heralds reported 
that "complaints were many and the sorrows of war were abun¬ 
dantly clear, but nevertheless hope was ever present." Vietnam- 
ization, they concluded, was working. 59 The team members later 
denounced the media's negative portrayal of Nixon's strategies, 
each claiming to have been skeptical of the progress engendered 
by the policy before visiting Southeast Asia because of the news 
media's reporting on Vietnam. Those who had visited Vietnam 
previously, the report claimed, "found the progress staggering." 

The reports on Vietnamization and on the situation in Cambo¬ 
dia drew remarkably positive conclusions and conveyed a faith in 
the president's assurance that peace with honor could be plausibly 
achieved through existing mechanisms. Hinting at their preference 
for escalation, the committee affirmed that "the one point on which 
we found unanimity among Americans in Vietnam is that Allied 
incursions into Cambodia are responsible for the present lull in 
fighting and for the weakness of the enemy." Those areas border¬ 
ing Laos, "where the enemy has yet to be denied his safe bases," 
were, by contrast, still under threat. 60 Such faith in administration 
policy, albeit genuine, served the committee's practical preoccu¬ 
pation with disputing the anti-war movement and the allegedly 
misleading press coverage. Touting the success of White House 
policy was the only viable means of building support for the war 
while undermining the appeal of Nixon's anti-war critics. In light 
of Nixon's agreement to meet with members of the Coordinating 
Committee in the Oval Office in February 1971, the pro-administra¬ 
tion stance provided a much-needed political and publicity boost 
to the student organization. Sven Kraemer, a White House liaison 
with student groups, stated that the meeting "marked a high point 
in this student group's unsung efforts on the Vietnam issue" and 
afforded it media attention. 61 

Teodoru assured Nixon that the campus problem was, in 
essence, one of the silent majority, of too few pro-Vietnam students 
being willing to publicly express themselves. 62 It was a theme that 
favored the Coordinating Committee's position but hardly one 
that appeared likely to stimulate greater support for their cause. 
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As became common among pro-war student groups during 1970 
and 1971, the Coordinating Committee was forced to elicit support 
for its Vietnam position through a demonization of the enemy and 
those whom they claimed aided the enemy's effort at conquest of 
Southeast Asia. During the spring of 1971 this effort took the form 
of a campaign of opposition to the People's Peace Treaty, which was 
circulated on university campuses by the NSA. The NSAhad long 
been the target of conservative and pro-war student groups—from 
1965 on YAF concentrated much of its campus energies on replac¬ 
ing student governments with rightward leaning or moderate stu¬ 
dent leaders. In December 1970 the NSA sent a sixteen-member 
delegation to North Vietnam, where a so-called peace treaty was 
negotiated and signed between students supposedly representing 
the United States, North Vietnam, and South Vietnam. While the 
treaty was little more than an instrument of propaganda and pub¬ 
licity, it was submitted to student governments and city councils 
for ratification, and the NSA engaged in campus and community 
referenda around it. 

Decidedly favoring the North Vietnamese and PRG positions, 
the treaty demanded that a date for complete U.S. withdrawal from 
Vietnam be announced immediately, that the Vietnamese agree to 
enter discussions to secure the release of POWs once this date had 
been publicly set, that the United States "pledge to end the imposi¬ 
tion of Thieu-Ky-Khiem on the people of South Vietnam," that a 
coalition government be established to organize democratic elec¬ 
tions, and that both sides agree to respect the neutrality of Laos 
and Cambodia. 63 Having violated two of the canons of pro-war 
approval of a negotiated settlement—that no date for withdrawal 
be announced and that no coalition government be introduced for 
South Vietnam—the treaty earned the wrath of pro-Vietnam stu¬ 
dent groups. The Coordinating Committee called it a "Declaration 
of war on the American people" and said its strenuous attacks on 
Vietnamization served only to embolden the pro-war actions for 
Nixon. 64 The NSA officially declared that Nixon's policy of Viet¬ 
namization allowed continuation of the war through the use of U.S. 
airpower, a position that reflected positive pro-war assessments 
of Nixon's strategy. 65 The unusually high degree of similarity in 
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organizational opposition to the treaty was determined not simply 
by a mutual rejection of its provisions. Groups that included YAF, 
the Coordinating Committee, American Youth for a Just Peace, and 
the ad hoc group Stop NSA determined to launch public campaigns 
of opposition to the treaty as a means of devastating the NSA's 
credibility along with that of the anti-war student campaign. 

Rather than pose a challenge to the pro-war efforts of student 
groups, the People's Peace Treaty became a rallying point for uni¬ 
fied action against its anti-war provisions and the supposedly 
clandestine, antidemocratic way it was created. Describing the 
NSA endeavor, the pro-war group American Youth for a Just Peace 
declared that the treaty “embodies the double fault of representing 
a minuscule minority in America bidding for dictatorial power, on 
behalf of a minuscule minority in North Vietnam which already 
exercises dictatorial control." 66 The Coordinating Committee 
attempted to win popular backing by charging that the means by 
which the treaty came into being revealed that the "new politics" of 
the NSA "are nothing but the stale backroom maneuvers many of 
us rebelled against in the course of our struggle for student power 
and student rights." To undermine moderate students' support for 
the treaty, YAF simply labeled its campaign Don't Sell Out. Deny¬ 
ing that the treaty represented the opinion of students in South 
Vietnam and alleging that the Saigon-based National Student 
Union was nothing more than "new left fiction," the Coordinating 
Committee echoed YAF's position by maintaining that the People's 
Peace Treaty highlighted nothing more than the cut-and-run poli¬ 
cies advocated by the New Left in the name of peace, ultimately to 
the benefit of Hanoi. Showing little restraint in censuring the key 
groups endorsing the NSA's treaty, the Coordinating Committee 
contended that championing of individuals prominent in the radi¬ 
cal anti-war movement epitomized the underlying principles of the 
treaty. Rather than simply seeking peace, the committee charged, 
advocates of the treaty were "ideologically and organizationally 
bound to Viet Cong victory." 67 

Based principally on the eight-point peace proposal introduced 
at the Paris plenary talks by the NLF delegation, the treaty can be 
understood to reflect anti-war sentiment, yet it was in no way a 
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mirroring of the extreme anti-war viewpoint. The extremist anti¬ 
war activists energetically worked for the treaty's ratification by 
student councils and for a vote in its favor in campus referenda, but 
they had little to do with its original formulation. Perhaps because 
of its association with the extremist element of the anti-war move¬ 
ment or perhaps because of the combined pro-war student cam¬ 
paign to vilify its proponents, the treaty's acceptance in campus 
polls and referenda was less pronounced than initially expected. 
Rather than signifying a resurrection of its campus activism, how¬ 
ever, the anti-NSA campaign stood as the Coordinating Commit¬ 
tee's final large-scale campus endeavor on Vietnam. 

The committee continued to produce literature that vilified the 
enemy, particularly in regard to the treatment of POWs. It also 
proclaimed the success of Nixon's policies, despite the misgivings 
of committee leaders about the implications of his concessions 
to Hanoi. Its activist campaign of opposition to the treaty was, 
indeed, predicated on enhancing support for the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration regarding Vietnam. Continuing a process that began in ear¬ 
nest with the committee's visits to Southeast Asia in late 1970, from 
mid-1971 until the end of the war committee leaders focused pri¬ 
marily on analyzing administration policy rather than on initiating 
campus programs. That focus was partly owing to the personal 
and professional interests of Teodoru and Turner, but it also was a 
function of YAF's reduced interest in funding and proselytizing the 
Vietnam issue on campus. In fact, by mid-1971 the Coordinating 
Committee had a new function as an alternative student voice to 
that of YAF with regard to administration policy. 

Although the two groups concurred on many issues, the com¬ 
mittee adopted a decidedly less confrontational approach toward 
the Nixon administration. Its analysis, in July 1971, of the NLF's 
seven-point peace proposal resolved that "militarily the North 
Vietnamese effort in South Vietnam has suffered tremendous set¬ 
backs." While the allied pacification program had made "major 
advances," the North Vietnamese were obligated to accept "that 
the tide has turned against them." With such a perceptible, undis¬ 
puted faith in the military and functional achievements of admin¬ 
istration policy, the committee's position descended into a rallying 
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cry for Nixon to remain firm and for his opponents to endorse his 
policies. "Only now/' they proclaimed, "can we appreciate the full 
meaning of North Vietnam's Premier Pham Van Dong's words— 
'Our victory will be won not in Vietnam but in America.' " 68 Unlike 
YAF, which determined that Nixon's policies vis-a-vis the PRC 
wholly undercut his Vietnam strategy, the Coordinating Commit¬ 
tee determined to refrain from dismissing the president's Vietnam 
strategy. Instead, they issued only qualified support for his overall 
foreign policy after July 1971. 69 Rather than be a distinctively pro¬ 
war voice coming from student ranks, the committee replicated 
the function of existing think tanks along the lines of the American 
Security Council. Although never a mass membership or chapter- 
based organization, the committee had, in cooperation with YAF 
and other student groups, reached a mass student audience, but by 
early 1972 its proclamations aimed to influence political opinion, 
not that of the student community. Echoing the ideas of patriotic 
groups and veterans' organizations, the committee was convinced 
a bloodbath would follow U.S. withdrawal, and it moved toward 
promotion of the POW issue to sustain support for a continuation 
of an increasingly unpopular war. 

Student Success: VIVA and the POWs 

VIVA was founded at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
in 1966, ostensibly to "bring both sides of the Viet Nam question 
to the students." 70 VIVA was designed to focus on creating mem¬ 
ber chapters "to support the men in our American armed forces" 
and to "support and encourage our American government and 
our American servicemen wherever they might be involved in a 
struggle against aggression, most specifically at this time in Viet¬ 
nam." 71 VIVA's founders took part in and were inspired by a coun¬ 
terdemonstration against peace protestors at the Oakland naval 
terminal in November 1965. 72 The organization was incorporated 
as a nonprofit, nonpolitical, nonideological corporation on March 
9, 1967, with the "specific and primary purpose" of educating stu¬ 
dents about the Vietnam War and anticommunism. 

Several members of the early leadership, notably Steve Frank, 
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Carol Bates, and Richard Thies, dominated the organization through¬ 
out its existence. At the age of fourteen Frank worked on Nixon's 
presidential campaign of i960 and later served on the Nixon for 
Governor Speakers Bureau. During VIVA's early days he served as 
state field representative for YAF and was drafted into the army 
in 1966, serving in Texas and subsequently in the military police 
in Vietnam. He later chaired the organization of YES-IN, a rally 
"dedicated to the reaffirmation of America's traditional values," 
held at the Hollywood Bowl, and intended as a loud response to 
the anti-war teach-ins sweeping the country in 1967. 73 Frank's work 
on behalf of conservative causes, far from waning when he joined 
VIVA, contributed greatly to the goals and methods adopted by the 
group. While not a YAF conservative ideologue, Frank's political 
views were representative of the burgeoning social and political 
conservatism that was becoming evident in southern California. 
Frank's service in Vietnam strengthened VIVA's emphasis on sup¬ 
porting those who served their country, a factor that advanced the 
group's endorsement of the American system of government and 
American values. 

Bates, who became a prominent figure in the POW / MIA move¬ 
ment in the post-Vietnam period, had a similar record of achieve¬ 
ment in conservative politics. During her teenage years she served 
as a staff member of Youth for Yorty, working in 1965 and 1969 
on the campaigns of the flamboyant conservative Democrat Sam 
Yorty for mayor of Los Angeles. She also attended the Republican 
convention of 1968 and stated her intention to work on political 
campaigns throughout her tenure at VIVA. 74 During 1968, Thies, 
the executive director of VIVA, was also involved with YAF, 75 
while Bill Saracino, the future chair of Cal YAF, referred to VIVA's 
leaders as "fellow conservatives." 76 In describing VIVA's position, 
Thies stated, "In as much as we maintain a federal tax exemption, 
we are prohibited from taking a stand on how the war should be 
concluded, so we have essentially been engaging in programs and 
activities which would enable one to arrive at the conclusion that 
the war should be won without our organization actively stating 
or promoting that conclusion." 77 

Gloria Wells Coppin, the wife of the Los Angeles industrialist 
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Douglas Coppin and the mother of three teenage children, was piv¬ 
otal in guiding VIVA through its early development and in deter¬ 
mining its character. Having met the students at a party in October 
1966, Coppin took them under her wing, moving the headquarters 
to her home in the Bel Air area of Los Angeles. She instituted the 
Salute to the Armed Forces formal dinner, an annual VIVA event 
that began in 1967. Organized by the Ladies Auxiliary, a group of 
wives of wealthy businessmen and political leaders, the dinner 
lent prestige and financial reward to the youth movement. 78 The 
first dinner was attended by such renowned figures as Goldwater, 
Haig, Hope, Perot, Yorty, and Reagan, a guest list that fostered the 
legitimacy of VIVA and enabled the opening of an office in Los 
Angeles. 

Having rejected the purely reactionary efforts of past student 
groups, VIVA determined to establish an educational offensive, 
to be undertaken by the approximately seventy campus chapters 
founded by 1969. Stressing positive programs of action rather than 
simply responding to the anti-war movement, VIVA encouraged 
activists to adopt methods that would "build a constructive and 
productive offensive student force by channeling youthful ideal¬ 
ism into tangible activities." Students needed to engage in activi¬ 
ties "which are imaginative and innovative—which involve, edu¬ 
cate and encourage—which dramatically demonstrate the strength 
and potential of the American system." Certain ventures focused 
on campus issues, but all had wider political objectives. Project 
Education, designed to enable older students to teach and offer 
moral support to freshmen, was intended to undermine the appeal 
of the New Left and to construct an image of responsible citizen¬ 
ship, maturity, and respect for academic integrity. VIVA hoped 
thereby to reduce the legitimacy of anti-war teach-ins. VIVA's 
speakers' bureau, composed mainly of the group's board mem¬ 
bers, was modeled on that of YAF. Operation Ombudsman asked 
students to use VIVA as an intermediary in negotiating the resolu¬ 
tion of campus grievances and complaints with college administra¬ 
tions. By proving that administrations would respond to legitimate 
grievances, VIVA expected to "gain the trust and the confidence 
of responsible students while discrediting radical elements who 
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employ destructive tactics on the claim that the administration will 
not respond to student initiated action." 79 

One of VIVA's primary goals was to project the Vietnam War 
in positive terms, an objective that could be secured by highlight¬ 
ing the barbarity and immorality of the Vietnamese enemy. This 
implied a dichotomy between good American troops serving in 
Vietnam and an evil, corrupt enemy. One of VIVA's most widely 
publicized initiatives, titled Your Friendly VC or Friendly Viet 
Cong, presented photographic evidence of alleged communist 
atrocities in Vietnam. This campaign animated VIVA's campus 
demonstrations and tutorials and in one instance formed the basis 
for the University of Houston's Vietnam Fact Day. 80 According to 
VIVA, "This presentation has had profound results in that it estab¬ 
lishes that terror is necessary for political control by the Viet Cong." 
The "graphic evidence of Viet Cong crimes," they said, led to many 
students becoming converts to VIVA. 81 Its literature dwelled on the 
barbaric nature of the enemy in Vietnam and challenged the "alle¬ 
gation made by 'anti-war' groups that America [was] engaged in 
'reckless' and 'wholesale' napaiming of Vietnamese civilians." 82 

This line of argument became more pronounced in response to 
the large-scale anti-war demonstrations of 1969. VIVA emulated 
National Unity Week activities in November 1969, calling on indi¬ 
viduals to "wear red, white and blue armbands, fly the American 
Flag and turn on their porch and car lights" and to demonstrate 
their support for the Nixon administration through community 
activities. 83 Judy Davis of VIVA accused protestors of betraying 
their fellow youth serving in Vietnam: "To have Hanoi publicly 
endorse the moratorium and offer congratulations to the partici¬ 
pants must certainly be the highest insult ever paid an American 
serviceman." 84 VIVA called on Americans to avoid demonstrations 
by channeling their energies into such positive programs as its own 
Operation Mail Call, the sending of letters and packages to Ameri¬ 
can servicemen. While such programs reflected VIVA's continuing 
dedication to the armed forces, the group's rhetoric was couched 
in terms of support for the U.S. military engagement. The anti-war 
demonstrations would surely be interpreted, according to VIVA, 
"as tantamount to calling for an American surrender in Vietnam 
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withoiit regard for the reason forty thousand Americans have 
given their lives." 85 Although VIVA often failed to explicitly state 
the reasons for which these men had died, the organization mani¬ 
festly endorsed the idea that the war served a noble and important 
foreign policy objective. Such rhetoric would continue to dominate 
VIVA, even as its name and purpose changed. 

VIVA officially changed its name on April 11, 1969, becoming 
Voices in Vital America. The renaming acknowledged the new polit¬ 
ical environment, in which talk of victory seemed not only unreal¬ 
istic and unpopular but also politically embarrassing. 86 VIVA's new 
statement of principles did not refer directly to Vietnam, although 
the group continued to stress approval of "our American form of 
government and our military in their stand against aggression." 
Justifying America's military efforts, VIVA stated, "We believe that 
as no sphere of influence is remote, the responsibility of our com¬ 
mitments to other free nations must be fulfilled if we intend to enjoy 
freedom ourselves. We believe that a totalitarian government which 
advocates the overthrow of other sovereign governments consti¬ 
tutes a threat to world peace." 87 VIVA's goals and methods remained 
almost unchanged. If anything, they more closely reiterated the 
moral integrity and responsibility of administration policy in the 
face of the enemy's aggression and intransigence at the Paris talks. 

As VIVA continued under the auspices of a nonpolitical, non- 
ideological organization, its leaders privately became involved in 
the Student Action Committee (SAC), a "committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Security Council [ASC] insofar as its decisions [were] subject to 
the approval by the Board of that organization." Refusing to dilute 
its vision of the threats to the security of the United States and the 
need for greater military strength, the ASC reaffirmed its politi¬ 
cal agenda: it denied the civil war characteristics of the Vietnam 
War, arguing that it was part of the global, continuous war against 
communist expansion and that success in the conflict was essential 
to the position of the United States in the international arena and 
to the viability of future American foreign policy objectives. ASC 
became a leading group in the development of conservative think 
tanks, and VIVA's role in the SAC cannot be viewed as anything 
other than overtly political. The minutes of the pivotal meeting 
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on August 9, 1970, that established the practical makeup of the 
organization reinforced the fact that the SAC was not itself to be a 
"member organization" and that its founding was plainly intended 
to facilitate cooperation among like-minded leaders of various 
groups. 88 Not surprisingly perhaps, its chairman was Dan Joy, a 
national board member of YAF. Although the name of the group 
was "chosen for its practical usefulness in presenting the organi¬ 
zation according to its purposes," it hardly revealed its purpose. 
The SAC was not designed simply to coordinate student activity. 
It existed "to attack the concrete situation of the advancement of 
revolutionary communism in South and North America, marked 
by romanticization of revolution on American campuses and by a 
general lack of appreciation of the Cuban situation." Frank sub¬ 
sequently sought to contact local expatriate Cuban leaders, tying 
the goal of antiradicalism on campus to specific foreign policy and 
political objectives. 89 

VIVA's abiding convergence on war-related issues, especially its 
opposition to the Moratorium of 1969 and its adoption of Nixon's 
silent majority theme, showed intransigence, not transformation. 
The group had come to prominence only a month earlier, when 
President Nixon personally commended Frank for VIVA's stand 
against demonstrators at Los Angeles City College. Nixon wrote, 
"There is no substitute for the firm will of an academic commu¬ 
nity ... in defending its own rights against disruptive, coercive 
or repressive elements." Again, VIVA pointed out the violence of 
those trying to "overthrow the Government." 90 VIVA was deter¬ 
mined to tie its aims and methods to those of the administration, 
and it was through its pursuit of its twin objectives of opposing 
aggression (both in the domestic and foreign realms) and champi¬ 
oning the American system that VIVA stumbled on the operation 
for which it would become renowned and wealthy. In 1968 and 
1969 the State of California's Registry of Charitable Trusts indi¬ 
cated that VIVA grossed below thirty thousand dollars per annum. 
In July 1970 Frank wrote to a friend at YAF, "Our on campus pic¬ 
ture is rosy, it is the financing that keeps us up nights." 91 Within a 
year the financial situation and much else had been dramatically 
and permanently altered. 
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In September 1970 Bryce Harlow, the deputy assistant to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon for congressional affairs, met with several members of 
VIVA in San Diego. Frank wrote that the purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss "the problems of the Prisoners of War and the men 
Missing in Action." 92 VIVA had only recently become a player in 
this effort, but the group's initiatives with regard to the POW cause 
soon dominated its actions. At a fundraising event in California 
in late 1969 Bates and Kay Hunter, members of VIVA's national 
board, were introduced to three POW wives by Bob Dornan, an air 
force veteran who hosted a radio talk show and produced the Rob¬ 
ert K. Dornan Show for television between 1969 and 1973. Dornan 
hoped VIVA would highlight the POW issue on campus. His com¬ 
mitment to the issue was prompted by his friendship with David 
Hrdlicka, the well-known POW who had been held in Laos, and by 
his approval of Nixon's policies in Vietnam. Opening a new way 
for VIVA to appeal to students through a positive program, the 
POW campaign also helped solve its funding problems. And so, 
the POW bracelet campaign was born. 

Having originally hoped to acquire bracelets from Vietnam, Bates 
and Hunter turned to a more practical alternative. Failing to obtain 
loans of seed capital from either Perot or Howard Hughes, both of 
whom were sympathetic to the cause, VIVA was forced to rely on cop¬ 
per donated by Douglas Coppin. Dornan suggested that the names 
of an American POW or MIA be printed on each bracelet, along 
with his rank and the date on which he went missing. Thus began 
a process by which individual Americans were asked to undertake 
personal journeys with missing American servicemen. Originally 
VIVA stated, "It is to be worn with the vow that it not be removed 
until the day that the Red Cross is allowed into Hanoi to assure his 
family of his status and that he receives the humane treatment due 
all men." This instruction was modified as Hanoi, under interna¬ 
tional pressure, began to use anti-war forces in the United States to 
answer demands for information on American POWs. The bracelets 
were later expected to be worn until the prisoner was returned or an 
accounting was made, thus upping the demands and the stakes in 
the POW/MIA cause. By creating "a level of personal involvement 
and a visible display of Americans uniting behind a common cause" 
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VIVA again tied its backing of the war to its twin themes of encour¬ 
aging demonstrative faith in the American system and promoting 
anticommunism abroad. 93 

Having sold out its first batch of twelve hundred bracelets and 
received orders for five thousand more, VIVA was soon absorbed in 
the distribution and sale of the bracelets. It had initially been assumed 
that only students would be interested in wearing such bracelets, 
but VIVA's first sales were made at the national convention of the 
National League in September 1970, a factor that contributed greatly 
to the organization's ever-increasing association with the league. 
Within a year the bracelets were being worn by a number of celebri¬ 
ties, and Bob Hope and Martha Raye agreed to become honorary 
cochairs of the bracelet campaign, giving legitimacy to the program 
while also popularizing it. Celebrities who publicly wore the brace¬ 
lets included Charlton Heston, Bill Cosby, Steve Allen, Fred Astaire, 
Robert Stack, John Forsythe, Willie Shoemaker, and Don Drysdale. 
Hope was presented with a specially inscribed bracelet honoring all 
POW/MIAs at the departure ceremony of the Bob Hope-Round the 
World Christmas Tour in December 1970. At the time, VIVA stated 
that the organization's members were "devoting all their energies 
toward alerting the public to the RO.W. issue." 94 

Such was the success of the fledgling bracelet campaign that it 
became the primary activity of the group within a matter of months, 
although the campaign was originally viewed as a means of financ¬ 
ing its other Vietnam-related educational activities. In August 1972 
VIVA recorded an available income of $3,397,575, the vast major¬ 
ity of which had been made through the sale of bracelets at $2.50 
each. This income enabled the organization to distribute 18,728,000 
brochures, 13,808,000 bumper stickers, 11,892,000 form letters, and 
approximately 11,000,000 additional materials. VIVA "purchased 
space on 186 million match books which [were] distributed through¬ 
out the comitry to inform the people of the POW/MIA plight." 95 
A full-time, paid staff was required to deal with the thousands of 
letters VIVA received every day in 1971 and 1972. Both Frank and 
Bates became permanent staff members, committing themselves yet 
further to VIVA's success not simply as an educational institution 
but as a viable and profitable organization. 
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By 1972 VIVA had established sixty-eight offices across the 
United States, most of which were managed by volunteers, and 
had approximately one hundred people on its payroll. 96 Depen¬ 
dent on the POW issue in order to maintain its high public pro¬ 
file, VIVA's maneuverability was sharply reduced. The brochures, 
bumper stickers, and form letters referred almost exclusively to 
the POW / MIA campaign. VIVA continued to emphasize the need 
for national unity and the importance of opposing aggression, but 
by 1972 it had become almost a single-issue advocacy group. This 
single issue had come to symbolize its wider goals and its concept 
of victory in Vietnam. 

The rapid increase in VIVA's involvement with other POW / MIA 
groups exacerbated this trend. It cultivated its relationship with 
the National League and was the principal source of materials and 
literature for nascent POW groups throughout the United States, 
even aiding the development of a citizens' POW / MIA group in the 
Panama Canal Zone. As the cause became truly national, so too did 
VIVA. Stretching beyond its mandate as a student organization, 
it began to form community chapters and established a consign¬ 
ment department to allow individual POW / MIA families to sell 
and distribute the bracelets. By 1972 most of VIVA's volunteers and 
members were not student activists. They were generally citizens 
who believed in the group's humanitarian objective and its faith in 
the American system. Patriotism and the POW cause had become 
essentially synonymous. Senators, congressmen, governors, and 
President Nixon were soon declaring that they owned a POW/ 
MIA bracelet. 

The group's newfound prominence prompted the Nixon admin¬ 
istration's interest in assessing VIVA's position regarding the POW 
issue. The White House had no need to worry about VIVA, how¬ 
ever, for the group continued to promote Nixon's policies for con¬ 
cluding the war and the administration's focus on the POW issue at 
the plenary peace talks in Paris. That the issue was not a prominent 
subject of Kissinger's then-secret talks with officials of the DRV 
would have shocked the members of VIVA. VIVA's opposition to 
POW/MIA Families for Immediate Release was indicative of its 
faith in the American objective in Vietnam and of its overwhelming 
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objection to tmsting the North Vietnamese negotiators. The organi¬ 
zation, in fact, took a hard-line stance on this issue. Largely because 
of its tax-exempt status and its appeal to as many people as possi¬ 
ble, VIVA refrained from challenging specific government policies, 
but it endorsed groups like Concern for POWs, which demanded 
that the government adopt a more uncompromising policy toward 
North Vietnam. VIVA distributed bracelets through Concern for 
POWs and joined it in imploring Congress to ensure that all POWs 
were returned before troop withdrawal had been completed. 97 
VIVA, while not politically neutral, maintained its veneer of being 
nonpolitical through the development of a series of POW-related 
programs. 

The initiation and direction of the Freedom Tree project were 
indicative of the growing influence of nonstudent individuals in 
the group. The project, originally devised by a POW wife and full¬ 
time VIVA volunteer, Shirley Stavast, involved the planting of trees 
by individuals and groups in honor of a POW or missing person 
as "living tributejs]" to them. 98 VIVA provided the bronze plaque, 
which read as follows: 

THE FREEDOM TREE 

WITH THE VISION OF FREEDOM FOR ALL MANKIND 

THIS TREE IS DEDICATED TO- 

AND ALL PRISONERS OF WAR MISSING IN ACTION 99 

The syndicated columnist Henry J. Taylor paraphrased VIVA's 
vision: "Trees have sheltered men for countless centuries. It is an 
unending story. A tree struggles to grow. So does freedom. If a tree 
does not struggle, it will die. So, too, freedom. A tree is alive, and 
so is freedom. When our prisoners come home they will know that 
love and agonized concern for them have never diminished—not 
for a single hour—in the stricken communities that make up Amer¬ 
ica." 100 The theme of freedom was intended to symbolize respect not 
simply for the armed forces in Vietnam but also for the cause for 
which they had been called to serve and for which so much had 
been sacrificed. It was a theme repeated in VIVA's instructions for 
the format of the Freedom Tree dedication ceremony. Brig. Gen. 
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John Schweizer Jr., USAF (Ret), who in 1972 became executive direc¬ 
tor of VIVA, informed people who were interested in dedicating a 
Freedom Tree to contact local POW/MIA, veterans', service, or civic 
organizations. He recommended that civic dignitaries and military 
guests be invited to the event and insisted that the ceremony include 
a presentation of colors, recitation of the pledge of allegiance, a dedi¬ 
cation prayer, and patriotic songs. 101 This reflected broader pro-war 
activism in which traditional symbols of patriotic expression and 
alliances with military practices were used. 

The theme of patriotic duty was repeated in VIVA's Adoption 
program, in which individuals or groups officially "adopted" 
a POW through VIVA. The program, which in many instances 
involved the adoption of individuals by school classes, furthered 
VIVA's goal of fostering emotional attachments to the POW cause. 
It served as well to increase the common belief that many more live 
POWs existed than Hanoi admitted to holding. Owing largely to 
escalating international pressure and the rise of the POW cause in 
the United States, North Vietnam began to release additional infor¬ 
mation about the prisoners it held and provided information on 
those known to have died. They did so primarily via the plenary 
talks at Paris and American anti-war organizations. By January 
1973 Hanoi had testified to holding 591 American servicemen, all 
of whom were returned to the United States by March 1973. The 
U.S. Defense Department, while listing almost 2,000 more service¬ 
men as MIA, did not seriously dispute Hanoi's figure. But, writing 
in a letter to Congress that "our government is still attempting to 
secure information on the 389 men whom they had evidence were 
prisoners" in Korea, VIVA warned against repeating "the shocking 
tragedy of having not demanded a full accounting of our men prior 
to the cessation of hostilities as we did in North Korea." 102 Com¬ 
munists, VIVA protested, could not be relied on to proffer accurate 
information about prisoners. 

VIVA's programs served as powerful means for individuals 
opposed to anti-war protesters to convey their continued faith in the 
American purpose in Vietnam. Continuous reference to the com¬ 
munists' violation of the Geneva Convention could only diminish 
faith in the integrity of North Vietnam, implicitly enhancing the 
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honor associated with the American cause in Vietnam. It was this 
cause, not YAF's promotion of an alternative military strategy, that 
activated pro-war student support during 1972 and that both con¬ 
tributed to and reflected the national mood regarding Vietnam by 
the final year of direct American involvement in the war. 

For Country and Party: 

The Campus Republican National Committee 

Young Republicans were no less aware of the public mood by 1972 
and were determined to orchestrate a campaign that would also 
emphasize a positive interpretation of America's Vietnam experi¬ 
ence among America's youth. In October Karl C. Rove, the execu¬ 
tive director of the CRNC, proclaimed that the American public 
had recently "been subjected to one of the most crass and cynical 
deceptions in the history of politics." He referred to the recent Viet¬ 
nam address of Sen. George McGovern and assured his audience 
that help was available from two key sources: the first, a publi¬ 
cation that "contains all you wanted to know about the fallacies 
in McGovern's speech, but didn't want to ask"; and the second, 
Nixon's reelection. 103 Rove's enthusiastic endorsement of Nixon's 
Vietnam policies reflected the CRNC's consistent position of sup¬ 
port for the president, a factor that grew inexorably from the com¬ 
mittee's function as the "third official auxiliary" of the Republican 
Party. His stance also reflected the CRNC's three-year campaign to 
promote the Republicans as the true Peace Party. 

The CRNC was founded in 1892 and had been associated with 
the Young Republican National Federation until 1970 when, under 
the direction of Chairman Joseph Abate, Executive Director Rove, 
and College Director Morton Blackwell, the CRNC sought greater 
autonomy and recognition for its independently organized and 
recently successful Get-Out-The-Vote campaigns on campus. The 
CRNC continued to receive approximately one hundred thousand 
dollars a year from the Republican National Committee (RNC) and 
amplified its function as a way of securing the youth vote after the 
voting age was reduced to eighteen. 

While the Young Republicans remained prominent among con- 
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servative-leaning students, particularly in the run-up to midterm 
and presidential elections, the CRNC was the dominant Republi¬ 
can voice on campus. Its function as an arm of the party did little, 
however, to enhance its leverage with the RNC or the White House 
regarding its Vietnam campaigns. These campaigns were concerned 
with developing an independent or nonpartisan voice in favor of 
Nixon's Vietnamization strategy. Despite this slight by the White 
House and the CRNC's own emphasis on prioritizing projects that 
would increase its membership, the CRNC was wedded to herald¬ 
ing the success of Nixon's Vietnam strategy. Like YAF and VIVA, 
the CRNC relied heavily on demonizing the enemy and responded 
with vigor to the mainstream student body's antipathy toward radi¬ 
cal anti-war protesters. Preoccupied with its struggle for autonomy 
during 1969, the CRNC's Vietnam campaign grew rapidly during 
1970. As Rove's comment regarding McGovern suggests, however, 
this campaign was at all times a function of the group's wider goal: 
maximizing mass political support for the party. 

The CRNC developed a campaign titled the New Student Poli¬ 
tics, which aimed to nourish student activism in politics. Calling 
for "mass based clubs," the campaign was predicated on founding 
long-term membership organizations rather than on short-term 
collective action projects. If its target audience was novel, the cam¬ 
paign's emphasis was determinedly traditional, focusing not on 
addressing student-oriented issues but on "conventional campaign 
volunteer work." "We have found," the CRNC board declared in 
1969, "that success of student political organization is determined 
by the organizational technique employed, not by the issues. Party, 
personality, or philosophy. You can run a dirty dishrag up a flag¬ 
pole on any college campus and somebody will salute. If organized 
properly, a great many will salute." 104 

Carrying through on its ideal of organization first, policy sec¬ 
ond, the CRNC aided in the organization of the Leadership Training 
School (LTS), a weekend of presentations and debate that took place 
in Washington in February 1971 and was heavily sponsored by the 
White House. 105 Dolf Droge, an NSC member who was the admin¬ 
istration's spokesman on Vietnam in college debates, offered the 
young Republican activists a talk titled "A Look at Vietnam," while 
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the Veterans Affairs administrator, Don Johnson, hosted a "prayer 
breakfast for POWs and MIAs." Droge's lecture on Vietnam was the 
only one that addressed a contemporary policy issue. The other pre¬ 
sentations focused on such topics as convention politics, offered by 
F. Clifton White, and how to attract press coverage for youth issues, 
presented by Jeb Magruder. As the presentation by Richard Scam- 
mon and Ben Wattenberg, "The Role of Issues in the Campaign," 
implied, the primary purpose of the LTS was to publicize issues that 
were likely to garner political support for the party. 

The CRNC's campaigns around Vietnam were a function of 
these overarching political and organizational goals and divulged 
the political ambitions of the organization's leadership. This is not 
to suggest that Abate and Rove and indeed the organization's mass 
membership were not committed to success in Vietnam. But policy 
and strategy in Vietnam were unmistakably of less concern to the 
CRNC than how to enhance approval of Nixon's policies and of 
the party. From 1970 on, the CRNC was firmly enveloped in pro¬ 
moting the image of the Republican Party as the party of peace, 
exemplified by the committee's campaign GO •PEACE. Its post¬ 
ers declared, "Republicans in this century have had a continuing 
experience of inheriting wars, bringing about peace and maintain¬ 
ing peace during their administrations. President Nixon's admin¬ 
istration is no exception." 106 While unlikely to convert anti-war stu¬ 
dents and avoiding those advocating total victory, the campaign 
appealed to less radical elements of the study body. 

CRNC officials did not aim to attract specifically students advo¬ 
cating an alternative policy to that of the administration, and its 
emphasis actually echoed Nixon's peace with honor. Returning 
from a trip to Vietnam in October 1971 designed to legitimize the 
CRNC's pronouncements on the war. Abate issued a public report 
that contained little of the spirited praise for Vietnamization prof¬ 
fered by YAF in April 1970 and by the Coordinating Committee in 
November 1970. His assessment of the South Vietnamese presiden¬ 
tial election, though positive, was measured, in part because of his 
audience's wariness about the Thieu regime and in part because 
the CRNC was not prone to making policy judgments. Thieu "may 
not be the adored leader of his people," Abate said, but he had 
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"restored a much longed-for stability to Vietnam." As the South 
Vietnamese appeared more confident of their ability to handle 
North Vietnamese aggression. Abate concluded simply that "Nix¬ 
on's Vietnamization program is working." 107 As the GO‘PEACE 
campaign implied and as the CRNC's constant reference to Viet¬ 
namization as an exemplar of the success of the Nixon Doctrine 
demonstrated, the committee wished to reduce students' focus on 
Vietnam as a political issue, subsuming Nixon's ending of the war 
within a wider foreign policy framework of success. In a commen¬ 
tary on anti-war demonstrations of April 1971, the CRNC claimed, 
"The truth about the public's attitude ... is that virtually every¬ 
body is 'anti-war.' It is now a question of who is for a real peace." 
"What Administration backers can rightly call themselves," the 
CRNC said, "is 'peace people.' Those of us who defend the Presi¬ 
dent's end-the-war policies see behind the protesters' demands the 
dangers of an extended war—not the President's 'full generation 
of peace.' . . . We peace people want peace—not for awhile—but 
forever." "All we are saying," Abate said in summing up, "is give 
peace a chance." That immediate withdrawal would not result in 
peace remained the CRNC's only policy judgment. 

Having focused during 1971 on developing the Washington 
Campus News Service (WCNS), a resource used to transmit radio 
broadcasts and issue press releases, the CRNC turned its attention 
during 1972 to its primary purpose: the amassing of youth votes for 
Republican candidates. 108 Rove was nominated chair of Operation: 
Open Door, a program to maximize youth interest in the Repub¬ 
lican Party. Vietnam could hardly be ignored, but, recognizing its 
divisiveness on campus, the CRNC concentrated its national effort 
on delegitimizing the position of those who called for a radical 
change in Vietnam policy by emphasizing that the war was ending. 
Urging its chapters to campaign for local Republican candidates. 
Rove and Abate set about appealing to moderate students wary of 
the anti-war positions of leading Democrats. They also attacked 
YAF's opposition to Nixon's reelection in March 1972, contend¬ 
ing that YAF's chairman was "out of step with the nation's young 
conservatives." 109 

Abate did, however, join YAF and the Coordinating Committee 
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in denouncing the NSA's People's Peace Treaty and its call for 
student strikes to protest the bombing of North Vietnam in April 
1972. Yet the CRNC used its attack on the NSA to further promote 
the effectiveness of Nixon's withdrawal policies, a position that 
differed greatly from YAF's recent questioning of the administra¬ 
tion's implementation of Vietnamization. While stating that Nix¬ 
on's action was hopefully a "temporary resumption of the bomb¬ 
ing," the CRNC declared that the bombing policy "makes it clear 
that the South Vietnamese people will be aided in their struggle 
to resist the imposed rule of the North." 110 Thus while the CRNC 
remained moderate in its assessment of a military solution to the 
war, its leaders, appealing to potential student supporters, stressed 
that the United States would continue to play a role in Southeast 
Asia after troop withdrawals. Although it is difficult to determine 
to what extent this issue resonated with students who had recently 
come of voting age, the literature of the CRNC leaves no doubt 
that its leaders believed a successful conclusion to the war and the 
promise of continued South Vietnamese freedom to be potential 
sources of support for Nixon and the Republican Party. Coupled 
with the highlighting of Nixon's ending of the draft, the Vietnam 
issue appeared sufficiently salient and potentially popular to form 
a key aspect of CRNC's campaign in 1972. 

A Diverse Coalition 

The various pro-Vietnam student campaigns had a number of 
similarities and were more effective in uniting in opposition to the 
anti-war movement than any other sector of the pro-war move¬ 
ment. As the experiences of YAF, NSCW, VIVA, and CRNC dem¬ 
onstrate, however, there was no single or unified conservative or 
pro-war student response to the government's evolving Vietnam 
policies. VIVA and CRNC proved more able to gain the support 
of the mainstream student body, but they did so at the expense 
of focusing specifically on the basic issues of U.S. policy toward 
Southeast Asia. By appealing to the patriotism of those students 
who were reluctant to accept the ideas or actions of anti-war pro¬ 
testors, both organizations succeeded in establishing bodies of 
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support that gave them an effective pro-war voice on campus. The 
CRNC drew on the political lessons of the war that had been lost on 
the more rabidly pro-war elements, including YAF. Although VIVA 
and CRNC were, therefore, able to reach their respective goals of 
encouraging faith in the American system and prompting support 
for the Republican president, both groups were ultimately forced 
to rely on nonstudent issues and to avoid dealing with matters of 
strategy and principle regarding Vietnam. In doing so, they con¬ 
tributed to the national environment in which victory was being 
redefined, in which patriotism, support of the president, and con¬ 
cern for POWs assumed dominance over debating the necessity or 
justification of the war. 

YAF's concentration on responding to government policy in 
Vietnam rather than on mounting a lasting pro-war campaign on 
campus reflected its role as the youth wing of the National Review 
circle. Its leaders were committed to the war and to encouraging 
backing for it on campus, but they were stymied by the national 
board's questioning of Nixon's policies, particularly from early 
1971 on. While they understood the benefits and indeed the neces¬ 
sity of accentuating the significance of the war among the student 
body, YAF leaders recognized the difficulty of establishing a cam¬ 
paign that asked students to demand measures in excess of those 
being implemented by the administration. Its Tell it to Hanoi drive 
revealed the popularity of programs on campus that contested the 
anti-war position, prompting YAF and NSCW to dwell on posi¬ 
tive programs of support for the president rather than on initiatives 
that challenged the rationale of Vietnamization and withdrawal. 
YAF's reluctance to do even this after 1971 fundamentally weak¬ 
ened its effectiveness in promoting support for the war. Having 
helped alter the way in which students were expected to deal with 
the Vietnam issue, focusing on patriotism rather than policy, YAF 
was unable to establish a student lobbying campaign in opposi¬ 
tion to the administration's Vietnam strategy once withdrawal 
accelerated. 

The student campaigns that gripped the attention of the media 
and government were primarily those of the anti-war New Left. 
Pro-war student groups were neither as demonstrative nor as 
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willing to abandon traditional means of achieving political lever¬ 
age. The student campaigns of the organizations discussed here 
reveal the concentration of pro-war groups on encouraging patri¬ 
otism and on demonizing the enemy in order to undermine the 
messages and validity of their anti-war counterparts. In doing so 
they somewhat inadvertently undermined the significance of their 
original rationale for supporting American engagement in South¬ 
east Asia and ultimately promoted support for the president's poli¬ 
cies of withdrawal. Students' shifts in emphasis reflected popu¬ 
lar attitudes and political realities, but how the broader pro-war 
movement responded to this changed public environment during 
1972 led only to greater tensions among conservatives and to their 
eventual abandonment of the Vietnam War. 


CHAPTER 7 

Snatching Victory 


The Endings of a War 


A strong President, willing to take bold action, literally 
snatched victory from the jaws of defeat for our objectives 
in Indo-China.... [I]n dealing with the communists ... our 
primary tools must be military strength, and the willingness 
to use it in a just cause involving the peace of the world and 
our own strategic national interests. 

Barry Goldwater, January 24, 1973 


G rassroots and student activism in support of Vietnam 
reduced the need for the government to rationalize the 
continuation of the war on the basis of national security 
considerations. Public and congressional pressures to hasten the 
process of Vietnamization made any talk of outright military vic¬ 
tory politically irrelevant. Nixon's preoccupation with the impact 
of the war on the election of 1972 and Kissinger's determination 
to secure a peace agreement that would allow him to further the 
broader purposes of detente therefore prompted the White House 
to continue the process of winding down direct U.S. military 
engagements in Southeast Asia. 

National Review conservatives never accepted the notion that 
American success in Vietnam was anything other than essential, for 
both international and moral reasons. Yet their commitment to the 
war had practical limitations as well. In 1972 they questioned the 
success of the administration's Vietnam policies largely as a means of 
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challenging the far greater threats associated with detente. But even 
this continued ideological commitment to the war was impacted by 
the recognition that pro-war stalwarts among veterans and patri¬ 
otic groups and within the labor movement were now wedded to 
backing the president's policies of withdrawal. Conservative politi¬ 
cal leaders, particularly those in the Republican Party, realized that 
their continued push for escalation was unpopular. This exacerbated 
the divisions between Republicans such as Goldwater and Reagan 
and conservative activists at the ACU and National Review. But just as 
social conservatives had long queried the utility of American engage¬ 
ment in Vietnam, given the wider threats of Soviet rearmament, con¬ 
servative leaders as a whole also demonstrated an increasingly lim¬ 
ited commitment to the war during 1972. They were loath to adopt 
the patriotic tropes that characterized the pro-Vietnam campaigns 
of unions, student groups, and ad hoc citizens' groups. Ultimately, 
however, conservatives enjoyed broader support for their foreign 
policies precisely because they focused on questions of morality. As 
Phyllis Schlafly would declare, Kissinger's greatest crime was his 
"total inability to understand or appreciate what might be called 
typical American values." 1 The final year of America's war in Viet¬ 
nam saw conservatives push for a true peace with honor, but the 
ending of the war also convinced them of the power of harnessing 
popular support for foreign policy endeavors. 

Hard-line Democrats also focused on other issues at this time. 
Sen. Henry "Scoop" Jackson of Washington demonstrated that the 
Vietnam War was no means of popularly challenging detente. His 
embrace of neoconservative critiques of detente led him to focus on 
matters such as Soviet restrictions on Jewish emigration to Israel 
as a way of highlighting the immorality of Kissinger's Realpolitik. 
Legislation that would become the Jackson-Vanik amendment was 
introduced in October 1972 by Jackson and Rep. Charles A. Vanik, 
a Democrat from Ohio. It was designed to stop communist bloc 
countries from charging citizens high fees for education reimburse¬ 
ment when they petitioned to leave their country of origin and 
stipulated that countries wishing to avail of most favored nation 
status must comply with free emigration policies. The impact of 
this legislation, which was eventually passed with overwhelming 
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congressional support in 1974, on superpower relations was 
extremely limited. 2 Its effect on popular support for detente was 
considerably more dramatic. 3 It signaled a new way of challeng¬ 
ing the Nixon administration's foreign policy, based largely on 
appeals to morality and American exceptionalism in international 
relations. This shift was barely perceptible in 1972, but hard-liners 
in both the Democratic and Republican parties were evidently los¬ 
ing interest in the Vietnam War. 

Politically savvy conservatives like William Rusher argued that 
the probable defeat of the United States in Vietnam should be high¬ 
lighted to rally pro-war activists to oppose the president's foreign 
policies. Within five years Rusher's vision would become politi¬ 
cal reality, as conservatives were able to use the abandonment of 
Vietnam to challenge the morality of detente. In 1972, however, 
the more politically minded conservatives in the Republican 
Party believed it was essential to show support for the president's 
Vietnam policies, in part because of the political traction created 
by popular emphasis on POWs and the need to appeal to grass¬ 
roots activists. Despite their disillusionment with the president, 
conservatives identified with the unity campaigns organized by 
pro-Nixon activists during 1969 and 1970. They identified further 
with the moral certainty of the campaigners, whose unambiguous 
celebration of American valor resonated with their own vision of 
America's role in the continuing Cold War. Their vision of unity 
had its limitations, however. It may have conditioned conservative 
leaders in the Republican Party to continue to champion the presi¬ 
dent's handling of the war, but it did not extend to conservatives' 
acknowledgment of the legitimacy of arguments against the war. 
To that degree, the theme of national unity served a divisive politi¬ 
cal purpose. It was intended to bring various groups of Americans 
together behind a particular vision of American purpose in Viet¬ 
nam, one that celebrated American goals while seeing the war as a 
tragedy for American society. It was not clear at the time, but this 
shared interpretation of the war aligned intellectual conservatives 
with social conservatives who would form the bedrock of the New 
Right in the 1970s. In 1972 it influenced the ways in which conser¬ 
vatives responded to the ending of the Vietnam War. 
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Conservative politicians and activists were not able to abandon 
their worry over how the war would end. The way the United States 
would extricate itself from Vietnam thus became an issue of fierce 
debate among conservatives during 1972. Division over whether 
or not to sanction the Nixon administration's foreign policies was 
limited, however, by a shared belief that the United States needed 
to implement substantial demonstrations of force against North 
Vietnam before any settlement of the war could be accepted. The 
decreased focus on victory notwithstanding, conservatives had 
not forgotten about the Vietnam War, and, despite Nixon's best 
efforts to the contrary, the public would not be allowed to forget 
it during the bloody year of 1972. North Vietnam's Easter Offen¬ 
sive, which began on March 30,1972, was the largest conventional 
military offensive undertaken by the PAVN during the war. Its pur¬ 
pose was to secure territorial gains in the South as U.S. forces with¬ 
drew, demonstrate the ineffectiveness of the ARVN, and improve 
Hanoi's negotiating position. The offensive was welcomed by con¬ 
servatives as evidence that their hawkish military strategies and 
understandings of the enemy had been correct. Conservative lead¬ 
ers emphasized the Soviet role in orchestrating the invasion, and 
they were joined by the commanders of the veterans' organizations 
in accusing dovish members of Congress of aiding the cruel assault 
on South Vietnam. The wider population, once a source of useful 
opposition to the anti-war movement, was notably silent during 
this period, having become war-weary and pacified by Nixon's 
assurances that he would achieve both deescalation and peace with 
honor. Nixon's response to the invasion was determined by foreign 
policy considerations, notably the necessity of appearing strong 
before embarking on his forthcoming summit with Soviet leaders 
in Moscow. But he was also swayed by the dictates of electoral 
politics, which demanded that the United States at least appear to 
succeed in Vietnam before the election in November. 

At this crucial juncture in the war it was obvious to both admin¬ 
istration officials and pro-war leaders that the minimal objective, 
assuring South Vietnam's freedom, was in severe jeopardy. During 
this time the pro-war movement floundered. Patriotic organiza¬ 
tions and veterans' groups were close to completing the process 
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by which success in Vietnam would be determined by the return 
of POWs and a settlement that afforded the United States some 
(undefined) measure of credibility. Popular protests like those that 
had occurred in 1969 and 1970 were noticeably absent, and largely 
as a result of these initiatives patriotic support of the war had 
become tied to support of the president. While Nixon was right 
to worry about the impact of an obvious loss in Vietnam on his 
electoral chances, Colson could confidently state in March, "We are 
out of the woods now on Vietnam." So long as the White House 
appeared to be making progress toward peace with honor, the pub¬ 
lic was unlikely to oppose the process of winding down the war. 
Colson remained vigilant and urged Nixon to attend the forthcom¬ 
ing VFW annual convention, but he was confident there was little 
need to be worried that such groups would break from adminis¬ 
tration policy on Vietnam. 4 Hawks within the Republican Party, 
furthermore, revealed their preferences for ending the war sooner 
rather than later. Nixon, Andrew Johns asserts, actually "underes¬ 
timated the burgeoning support—especially within the GOP—for 
hastening the disengagement process." 5 Nonetheless, the admin¬ 
istration's failure to respond positively to conservatives' demands 
for changes to its foreign policies during late 1971 revealed that 
even Nixon believed conservatives could be managed and their 
threat to the administration limited. 

In large measure Nixon took this stance because the conserva¬ 
tive political movement, long the dominant force in pressing for 
victory in Vietnam, was unable to mount a concerted challenge to 
his policy of withdrawal and negotiation. Nixon's confidence that 
he could withstand conservative challenges to his Vietnam strate¬ 
gies had been buoyed by his weathering of the storm created by 
his bold China initiative. He was determined to ensure that loyal 
Republican hawks remained in his camp, but his fears of a right- 
wing backlash were certainly not as great as they had been at the 
outset of the Vietnamization process. Democratic hawks like Sten- 
nis were noticeably quiet on Vietnam and accepted the necessity of 
ending the war as quickly as possible. More important, the conser¬ 
vative movement was, in Rusher's words, in disarray. 6 

Conservatives sharply divided over whether or not to endorse 
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Ashbrook's campaign for the Republican presidential nomina¬ 
tion. Celebrated by activists such as Rusher as a demonstration 
of conservatives' continued political strength, the congressman's 
campaign was derided by Goldwater as foolhardy, disloyal, and 
unnecessary. Division over the Ashbrook candidacy proved det¬ 
rimental to a unified, concerted effort on Vietnam. This split was 
most obvious between National Review, the ACU, and YAF on the 
one hand and the Republican Right on the other. The ACU and 
YAF were especially critical of Goldwater's unwavering support of 
Nixon. 7 Goldwater publicly downplayed YAF's recent criticism of 
him and to a certain extent misrepresented YAF's position regard¬ 
ing Nixon: "There has been a growing split in the YAF ranks for 
the last three or four years but the anti-Nixon forces are decidedly 
in the minority. I have made no plans to resign as Honorary Chair¬ 
man. I am hoping that the day will come that the organization can 
be unified again because in its present condition they are greatly 
weakened and much less effective." 8 Goldwater was right about 
the impact of internal divisions, but he could as easily have been 
talking about the conservative movement as a whole. The ACU / 
National Review challenge to Nixon had undoubtedly highlighted 
conservative anxieties but had also brought into relief the weak¬ 
nesses of bifurcated conservative political pressure. 

The broad popularity of Nixon's pursuit of detente, most notice¬ 
ably via his visit to China, ensured that foreign policy was not a 
major political problem for the White House. Indeed, David Green¬ 
berg comments that "Nixon's China breakthrough touched off an 
infectious giddiness." His "foreign policy triumphs," Greenberg 
writes, "were emerging as the cornerstone of the case for Nixon's 
reelection." 9 But conservatives were rallied by their opposition to 
detente and challenged the mainstream policy of the Republican 
Party. The Spring Offensive gave conservatives a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to mobilize in justification of their preferred Vietnam poli¬ 
cies. The offensive pinpointed the apparent intransigence of the 
communist world and seemed to undermine Nixon's claims that 
his opening to communist China and his use of triangular diplo¬ 
macy would help bring an end to the Vietnam War. Certainly the 
Republican Right privately demanded that Nixon undertake more 
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forceful military measures. On the whole, however, conservative 
leaders did not mount a vociferous pro-war campaign during this 
period. They chose instead to challenge the administration's overall 
conception of foreign policy, citing the mistakes made in Vietnam 
to further justify and popularize their own policy prescriptions. 
Nixon's eventual use of force against North Vietnam did little to 
dampen conservatives' efforts. 

Demanding Conventional Warfare 

Nixon's visit to China and the potential disarmament resulting 
from SALT preoccupied conservatives' attention during early 
1972, not least because such issues deepened the divide between 
those who endorsed Nixon and those who, however timorously, 
supported Ashbrook's challenge. There was a pronounced dichot¬ 
omy among conservative political leaders at this time. Writing to 
Buckley in March, Rusher said he could not "recall a time when 
American conservatism was in greater disarray" and blamed dis¬ 
agreement over Nixon as the primary cause of schism. 10 The ACU 
accused Goldwater and Reagan, the "conservative leadership," of 
"dancing attendance on Richard Nixon" and labeled such figures 
"partisan apologists for Cold War accommodation." 11 Ashbrook 
and James Burnham feared that Goldwater was too eager to satisfy 
the moderate, or so-called regular wing of the Republican Party. 
They argued that Goldwater was too concerned with politics and 
did not recognize the potential of pushing the party to the right, 
from the outside if necessary. Goldwater, in turn, called on conser¬ 
vatives to be realistic, but he conveyed a personal faith in Nixon 
that had often characterized his attitude toward the president. "If I 
cannot believe my president," he wrote of his meeting with Nixon 
in February, "then I have lost all my faith in men, in friends and in 
leadership." In reference to Nixon's assurances that nothing was 
compromised by the visit to China, Goldwater noted, "I think he 
has told us the truth." 12 Neither the National Review conservatives 
nor Reagan were quite convinced of that, although Reagan was 
willing to refrain from publicly voicing his anxieties and expressed 
his faith in the president's bold international initiatives. 
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Writing before Nixon's "capitulation at Peking," Buckley que¬ 
ried the outcome of the trip vis-a-vis South Vietnam. 13 "What 
concessions," he demanded to know, "will [Nixon] make, at the 
expense of South Vietnam? It is an interesting psychological point, 
that no one ever wonders what might be the concessions, at the 
expense of North Vietnam, that will be made at Peking by Chou 
En Lai? Because the general mood, not only in South Vietnam but 
elsewhere, is conditioned by a generation of Communist intran¬ 
sigence, and western accommodation." South Vietnam, Buckley 
maintained, was now slowly being "abandoned, under the aes¬ 
thetic of Vietnamization." 14 This charge exhibited a change in tone 
regarding Vietnamization, which was the culmination of a process 
begun by Nixon's initiatives of July 1971. 

Conservatives like Buckley were jubilant that their hard-line 
attitude toward Hanoi seemed justified by the Easter Offensive 
and were quietly hopeful that, in order to retain a semblance of 
credibility in the Vietnamization strategy, Nixon would augment 
the U.S. military campaign. Buckley stated on April 13 that "this 
time around, the North Vietnamese have conveniently disdained 
the old fiction that the South Vietnamese war is primarily a civil 
war. The blitzkrieg from the North, across the Demilitarized Zone, 
is of a wholly conventional character—tanks, infantry, artillery: 
it might as well be the Wehrmacht, marching into Poland." 15 Yet 
Nixon's attempts to keep his enemies guessing as to his possible 
actions also had the undesirable effect of reducing his reliability 
among his conservative constituency. 

Nixon, in fact, agreed with conservatives that the invasion dem¬ 
onstrated that the "pretense of the Vietnam conflict as a 'people's 
war' . . . was over." Kissinger fittingly noted Nixon's wariness, in 
light of the invasion, over continued negotiations to end the war. 16 
Haldeman made note of the president's determination to respond 
with force. Nixon not only berated Admiral Moorer for the air 
force's seeming inability to quickly organize a bombing campaign 
but also suggested for the first time that B-52's be used to bomb the 
North. According to Haldeman, Nixon was "massing a huge attack 
force." 17 In a meeting with Kissinger in early May Nixon talked of 
wishing to demoralize and devastate the North Vietnamese and 
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said, "We are going to cream 'em good." 18 Such language mani¬ 
fested his personal frustration with the war but also indicated his 
continued fear of a conservative backlash. Given Ashbrook's dis¬ 
mal failure to mount a challenge to Nixon in the primaries, Nixon 
was less worried about conservatives' political pressure than he 
was about the long-term credibility of his desired peace with honor. 
Ever since the beginning of the invasion he had been concerned 
with the potential for "total frustration from the right," in light of 
the invasion and the proposed Moscow summit meeting. 19 Kiss¬ 
inger later commented that Nixon was "afraid that Hanoi—as well 
as his conservative constituency—might confuse negotiations with 
weakness." 20 Such fears were hardly unwarranted, and the presi¬ 
dent was determined to ensure that conservatives would endorse 
the final outcome of the war. As early as April 4 Haldeman said that 
the president intended to "base the bombing on the violation of the 
DMZ and move in hard." Nixon apparently felt, according to Hal¬ 
deman, this would give "us a fairly good chance of negotiations, 
which he has never really felt we've had up to now." Believing 
the enemy offensive to be a "desperation move," both Nixon and 
Kissinger concluded that North Vietnam "will go to negotiate." 21 

Despite Nixon's anger at the unexpected invasion, his conser¬ 
vative critics persisted in questioning the likelihood of his using 
the occasion to strike a decisive blow against Hanoi. Their public 
statements of early April were designed, again and perhaps finally, 
to push Nixon to the right. Buckley wrote that Nixon's "determi¬ 
nation to use air power to stay the enemy's juggernaut is not sim¬ 
ply a point of pride" but "derives from a commitment to history, 
annealed by the experiences that led to the second world war." The 
"fabric of peace and stability" was ruptured, Buckley claimed, by 
allowing "a military power which is strong enough to disturb the 
peace of the whole world underwrite armed aggression against 
a little power." He was referring not to North Vietnam but to the 
administration's failure to fully acknowledge the offensive as an 
"outburst... planned and authorized in the Kremlin," an invasion 
designed to fulfill the "Kremlin's dream of receiving Richard Nixon 
in Moscow . . . with North Vietnamese soldiers marching through 
the streets of the capital city towards whose defense the United 
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States offered up 50,000 American lives." Buckley contended that, 
under the circumstances, the meeting between Nixon and Premier 
Alexei Kosygin of the USSR in Washington "might as well be a 
meeting between Hitler and Petain." 22 

Goldwater expressed his admiration for Nixon's courage "in 
finally taking the steps so necessary to bringing about a quick end 
to the war in Indochina," but he echoed the conservative theme of 
thinking about the war in terms of Soviet expansionism. The North 
Vietnamese invasion of the South was, he opined, comparable to 
the North Korean invasion of South Korea and the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, that is, "another instance of the Soviet Union attempting 
to alter the world balance of power by remote control." 23 Conser¬ 
vatives were not placated by Nixon's decision to initiate a broad, 
continued bombing campaign against North Vietnam. The initial 
operation was aimed at areas around the DMZ and did not include 
attacks on Hanoi until April 16. At this stage there were no public 
plans to bomb the symbolically important Haiphong harbor. The 
campaign was more extensive than anything the administration 
had previously implemented, "the best ever in the war," as far as 
Nixon was concerned, but it was not the bold strike against the war¬ 
making capabilities of North Vietnam that either conservatives or 
Nixon desired. Haldeman noted that the president was "knocking 
off" the bombing while Kissinger made a secret visit to Moscow. 24 

Rather than offer unlimited praise for the bombing, conserva¬ 
tives asked why the president had allowed the slow negotiating 
process to continue for so long. There is strong evidence that Nixon 
was deeply worried by hawkish opposition to his Vietnam strategy, 
particularly in light of his upcoming summit meeting in Moscow. 25 
Also clear, however, is that his policies during late April led only to 
greater conservative disillusionment. On April 25 the White House 
made public Kissinger's recent, secret trip to Moscow, which had 
not resulted in a Soviet promise to accommodate American efforts 
to end the war. On the same day, it was announced that the ple¬ 
nary talks in Paris would resume. The White House's attempt to 
present such policies in a positive light to conservatives was futile. 
Haldeman urged his aides to assure pro-war leaders that "the 
President has flatly rejected the North Vietnamese demand that 
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we discontinue the bombing in order to resume the talks." "They 
sold us that package in 1968," Haldeman said, "we're not going to 
buy it again." 26 

Through publications, speeches, and private channels conserva¬ 
tives intensified their pressure on the administration in the buildup 
to Nixon's national address on May 8. Thurmond warned that the 
"people of South Carolina do not want to see South Vietnam go 
down the drain." Reiterating his praise for the "necessary mili¬ 
tary measures" recently authorized by the president, Thurmond 
ended by advising Nixon "to step up the bombing of all strategic 
targets in North Vietnam, as well as other courses of action, such 
as closing the port of Haiphong in order to bring this war to an 
early end." 27 The president was bent on heading off the possibil¬ 
ity of such criticisms being leveled against him once the much- 
desired peace agreement was finally reached. It was therefore vital 
to ensure that he appear bold and forthright in this hour of obvious 
aggression by Hanoi. In his speech that evening Nixon stressed the 
role of "other Communist nations" in enabling the offensive, high¬ 
lighted the intransigence of the enemy in recent negotiations, and 
announced that "all entrances to North Vietnamese ports will be 
mined." 28 Such attacks on the North and its sponsors were essential 
in order to secure conservatives' endorsement of Nixon's policies; 
they were also, however, the minimum objectives conservatives 
had sought. 

This is not to underestimate the great import of the mining of 
Haiphong harbor, which, coupled with continued air attacks on 
communications networks and bombing of "military targets," 
reduced the hostility of pro-war forces toward the administra¬ 
tion's insistence on a negotiated settlement. Yet the mining did not 
fully restore conservative acquiescence in the president's policy 
of phased withdrawal. Vietnamization was, according to Buck- 
ley, Nixon's "principal doctrinal contribution to the post-cold-war 
age," but it was possibly a "chimera" and was certainly so if Ameri¬ 
can "stability . . . power, and . . . resolution" proved unreliable. 29 
Buckley did not simply question whether or not Vietnamization 
could prevail; he probed the very basis of the administration's for¬ 
eign policy. He thereby challenged the architects of Vietnam policy 
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to reprioritize victory in the war, the means by which such success 
should be achieved, and its relationship to overall foreign policy. 
While both Goldwater and Buckley endorsed Nixon's Vietnam 
policies, each exploited the invasion to reinforce conservatives' 
principal reason for supporting the war, namely, its association 
with international communist expansion. While they had drasti¬ 
cally reduced their terms for victory and had embraced elements 
of populist campaigns in favor of the war, conservative leaders still 
pointed up the importance of making a strong show of force to 
demonstrate America's commitment to anticommunism. 

It was in this context that the Linebacker bombing operations 
were conceived. The Right's potential dismissal of the anticipated 
peace agreement proved powerful at this time. Despite the public's 
desire for the war to come to an end, many close to Nixon understood 
that a conservative attack on his ending of the war might harm his 
long-term legacy as a peacemaker. Colson urged the White House 
to accentuate the restrained nature of the president's recent policies 
because of his fear of a resurgence of anti-war activism on the scale 
of the response to the Cambodian incursion. Haldeman's rejoinder 
to Colson's suggestion was forceful. Evidently thinking about the 
need to project an image of national determination, he stated, "No, 
absolutely not—go strong, not weak." 30 Nixon had already con¬ 
veyed this sentiment to Republican leaders when he said during a 
meeting that if the "United States fails at this point, no President 
can go to Moscow, except crawling." In this regard the president 
sounded remarkably like his conservative critics. He concluded by 
saying, "If we fail [in Vietnam], we won't have a credible foreign 
policy." 31 This position was repeated in the wake of his speech on 
May 8. During a cabinet meeting Nixon explained the bombing of 
North Vietnam and blockade of Haiphong in terms of his planned 
summit meeting: "An American President]" couldn't be in Mos¬ 
cow while Soviet guns and tanks were in Hue and we should say 
we're prepared to go forward and negotiate or to continue with the 
Summit. The responsibility now is with the Russians." 32 Such sen¬ 
timent may have complemented conservatives' understanding of 
Vietnam, but faith in Nixon's conception of foreign policy priorities 
was sufficiently diminished to preclude full support even with the 
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initiation of the Linebacker bombing campaign. Rather than enter 
pro-war lore, the Linebacker campaign was met by conservatives 
with expansive applause but also with an ample measure of anxi¬ 
ety. Nixon could no longer rely simply on his image as an arch-cold 
warrior to overcome conservatives' fears that military campaigns 
were being severely restricted and that withdrawal now took pre¬ 
cedence over success in Vietnam. 

Goldwater tried to undermine conservatives' criticisms and will¬ 
ingly acted on White House efforts to encourage administration par¬ 
tisans to lambaste liberals' failure to see the bombings and mining as 
"necessary actions to make sure that the remaining 60,000 American 
troops can be withdrawn from the war zone without being slaugh¬ 
tered." 33 Many of Goldwater's speeches and press releases during 
this period were based on attacking liberals' supposed opposition 
to affording a successful withdrawal. He utilized the populist meth¬ 
ods ordinarily employed by the patriotic groups and invoked the 
images of communist slaughter of vulnerable American troops, a 
postwar bloodbath, and POWs. Goldwater's efforts were represen¬ 
tative of the actions being undertaken by conservatives during this 
period but also derived from a concerted campaign by the White 
House to encourage its supporters to denounce liberal opponents of 
the war. As soon as the invasion began Nixon held several meetings 
in which he highlighted the need to attack people like Sen. Edmund 
Muskie of Maine, the 1968 Democratic vice presidential candidate 
who appeared likely to win the presidential nomination in 1972 on 
an antiwar platform. The president demanded that such individu¬ 
als be labeled defeatists because they held that the United States 
should not react to the "Vietnam attack by the enemy." 34 

Goldwater too attacked opponents of the war for criticizing the 
president: "To hear 'doves' talk about it, you would think Presi¬ 
dent Nixon, for some dark mysterious reason of his own, all at 
once decided to escalate the war and bomb innocent civilians as 
far North as Hanoi and Haiphong." He voiced his anger at those 
who failed to criticize the "North Vietnamese invaders" who were 
responsible for "slaughter of innocent civilians in the South." Gold- 
water had long reflected on the brutality of the enemy, but his focus 
on this issue became more pronounced as conservatives adopted 
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the formula of grassroots supporters of the war. He sarcastically 
framed his position in contrast to that of the "righteous gentle¬ 
men who criticize the President." 35 Human decency and American 
values were decidedly on his side, Goldwater made clear, reflect¬ 
ing the position that had worked so well for organizations such as 
VIVA. 

Goldwater spoke to his conservative critics as well and was effu¬ 
sive in his praise of the military actions. He saw the expanded mea¬ 
sures as foils to Soviet expansion and perhaps to detente rather than 
simply as inducements to Hanoi to negotiate. "What Mr. Nixon did," 
Goldwater wrote, "when he ordered the closing of North Vietnam's 
ports to war supplies from Russia was to place this nation on a col¬ 
lision course with the Soviet Union on a matter involving American 
lives as well as American honor." 36 The ASC, in its endorsement of 
Nixon's actions, said the mining of Haiphong harbor was of "water¬ 
shed importance—much more important than any previous deci¬ 
sion on Vietnam." It was so primarily because it "denied the USSR 
the ‘free ride' it has enjoyed in southeast Asia since the beginning of 
the conflict." "The President has now," the ASC went on, "inserted 
a risk factor for Moscow which has always been lacking until now. 
Had similar bold action been taken by Mr. Nixon's predecessors, 
when the United States commitment in Vietnam was expanding, 
the many long years of conflict might well have been avoided." 37 
The administration's Vietnam policies thus had the desired effect of 
emboldening its overall foreign policy in the eyes of conservative 
supporters of the administration. 

The encouraging assessments of conservative organizations and 
Goldwater's calls for full support of the president's "heroic" actions 
were insufficient to enable conservative Republicans to bring the 
entire conservative movement into the administration's realm. 38 
Human Events, reverting to its earlier, more extreme position on 
how to end the war, continued to stress the necessity of initiating 
a full-scale attack on North Vietnam. Relying on military experts 
who avowed that the war had assumed more conventional charac¬ 
teristics, the editors offered an analysis under the title "How Nixon 
Can Make Vietnamization Work." They counseled the administra¬ 
tion "to destroy all military targets, including the Red River dikes. 
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all military storage areas, even those north of the Hanoi / Haiphong 
area, air bases, bridges, rail nets and related targets enabling the 
North Vietnamese to maintain their external aggression." The edi¬ 
tors called on Nixon to encourage an amphibious attack on North 
Vietnam by the South Vietnamese, to augment the provision of 
artillery to the ARVN, and to supply them with antitank weapons. 
Although Human Events noted with encouragement the hawkish 
nature of Nixon's speech announcing the blockading of Haiphong 
harbor, it assessed Nixon's ambiguous language as conveying too 
much eagerness to negotiate with Hanoi. The editors dismissed his 
reliance on "threatening rhetoric" and directed him to listen to his 
military advisers in their calls for escalation. Such proposals dupli¬ 
cated those favored by the journal ever since the war's beginning. 
By 1972 they assumed the additional function of rejecting detente: 
"Today . . . Saigon teeters on the edge of disaster as a result of a 
Soviet-instigated offensive. . . . Thus, hawkish observers in Wash¬ 
ington are urging the President to put aside thoughts of summitry 
and accommodating the Soviets and get on with the business of 
defeating the North Vietnamese invasion." 39 

National Review also refused to fully back the administration. 
While acknowledging that Nixon's speech had been praised by 
all sectors, Buckley commented that "inevitably, analysis sets in." 
He argued, "We have drastically reduced our peace terms," which 
now "appear to be open-ended, so that there seems to be nothing 
to stand in the way of the North Vietnamese continuing their offen¬ 
sive until the opportune moment and then announcing they will 
go for cease-fire." 40 Human Events, mirroring conservative anxieties 
about the proposed peace terms, had already expressed the "major 
fear . .. that the Administration might now accept a cease fire with 
masses of North Vietnamese troops stationed in the South." The 
front-page story concluded that "the President would seem to be 
committed to his goal of Vietnamization. If he fails here, history 
will mark him a failure as well. But the President will need more 
than tough rhetoric to make it work successfully." 41 The administra¬ 
tion's apparent eagerness to negotiate an end to the war left open 
the possibility that a ceasefire-in-place might ultimately be con¬ 
ceded to the enemy. Both sides of the conservative divide distanced 
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themselves from the policy of Vietnamization, arguing that either 
the Nixon foreign policy strategy was fundamentally flawed or the 
liberal establishment had so severely undercut Nixon's Vietnam 
policies as to make Vietnamization untenable. 

Although the Republican Right remained publicly behind the 
president, conservative activists outside the party began to more 
determinedly move away from the policy of phased withdrawal 
they had initially backed. In light of the generous peace terms 
offered by Nixon on May 8, it seemed highly improbable that the 
South Vietnamese would be left with the military advantage in 
Vietnam once the United States completed its full withdrawal of 
forces. Because of detente it now seemed questionable whether 
Nixon could be relied on to guarantee a return to bombing if the 
North Vietnamese violated the settlement. In such circumstances. 
South Vietnam's future existence was not only fraught but seem¬ 
ingly doomed. 


The Road to November 

Grassroots activism in favor of the war had decreased markedly 
by mid-1972. As the POW campaign flourished, popular opin¬ 
ion swung in favor of securing the return of American prisoners 
and away from the original rationale for American engagement 
in Southeast Asia. South Vietnam's freedom increasingly became 
an abstraction, one which could be defined or distorted simply by 
presidential decree. Despite conservatives' private focus on policy 
matters, this popular interpretation of the purpose and meaning 
of the war was echoed by conservative politicians. The views ear¬ 
lier expressed by conservatives like Schlafly, namely, that the war 
drained America's resources and undermined American diplo¬ 
matic strength, were widely entertained among conservative activ¬ 
ists. This weakened even the most ardent pro-war commitment to 
continued military engagement in Vietnam. 

Supporters of the war were preoccupied with disputing the 
arguments of the anti-war faction in Congress, an effort made all 
the more vital because of doves' increasing strength in gaining sup¬ 
port for the War Powers Resolution. Conservatives consistently 
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maintained that the resolution was not only an unconstitutional 
piece of legislation but also a highly dangerous and far-reaching 
one. It would weaken the president's ability to deal with unex¬ 
pected international crises and also, perhaps more significant, send 
a message of divided government and general national permis¬ 
siveness to the communist world. Opposition to measures set forth 
by congressional doves, which included withdrawal-for-prisoners 
resolutions and amendments affording amnesty for draft evad¬ 
ers, became the primary project of both the Republican Right and 
conservative activists more critical of the administration's current 
Vietnam strategies. Conservatives' concentration on Congress 
was a way of uniting against the liberal onslaught, but it was also 
the obvious action in light of their view that the handling of the 
war might soon be out of the president's hands. The drive to gain 
greater power in Congress helped build conservatives' strength 
during the 1970s, as they pursued control of crucial committees, 
most notably the Senate Armed Services Committee, with greater 
vigor. While this had the effect of limiting congressional activism 
in foreign policy in the long term, it helped enhance conservatives' 
political power. 42 The summer of 1972, however, brought little relief 
to conservatives, as end-the-war amendments were introduced in 
Congress with greater frequency and were more restrictive with 
regard to presidential action in Southeast Asia. 

Such anti-war initiatives brought conservatives together on 
Vietnam, and by early August the conservative machine was fully 
involved in the campaign to limit the anti-war resolutions. Charg¬ 
ing that amendments to cut off funding for the war in Southeast Asia 
would fundamentally weaken the president's ability to negotiate 
an end to the war, Goldwater asserted that because of such action 
"there is a very real possibility that the war in Vietnam will be pro¬ 
longed." Goldwater attested that the United States had acted fairly 
toward the enemy in negotiations but could not simply abandon 
South Vietnam. He allied the issues of patriotic duty and American 
values with security considerations. Such "immoral and unwise 
action," he said, would "mark the United States as an unstable, 
inconsistent and weak nation who could not be relied upon by its 
other allies to honor its commitments to them, or indeed even to 
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protect its own interests." While attacking liberals for giving "false 
encouragement to our enemies," Goldwater used the occasion to 
reiterate his belief in the significance of the war's outcome to future 
American credibility. 43 

Conservatives resorted to the motif of liberals having aided the 
enemy to delegitimize the anti-war interpretation of American 
interests and win popular backing for escalated military initiatives. 
As the negotiating process intensified in September and October, 
conservatives were keen to highlight liberals' role in comforting 
the enemy and undermining negotiations for the benefit not only 
of wavering congressional figures but also of the administration. 
The fear that the presidential election might encourage Nixon to 
succumb to the demands of his liberal critics hardened conserva¬ 
tives' efforts to shore up both conservative and popular support 
for the president's policies, despite their private anxieties over the 
possible outcome of the negotiating process. 

Nixon's steadfastness in the face of congressional attacks gained 
him a certain measure of credibility and support among conserva¬ 
tives, but he did not possess a free rein. The reduced fervor of the 
pro-war movement notwithstanding, the nature of the Vietnam set¬ 
tlement remained of great concern, above all among conservative 
leaders. Goldwater believed Nixon had staked too much of his per¬ 
sonal and political credibility on successfully concluding the war to 
contemplate imposing a weak solution on the South Vietnamese. 
But by 1972, having endorsed Vietnamization and encouraged sup¬ 
port for the administration's Vietnam strategy, Goldwater and lead¬ 
ing conservatives had staked a great deal of their own credibility on 
Nixon's achieving his peace with honor. Having contributed much 
legitimacy to Nixon's doctrine for responding to the defense needs 
of smaller allies, conservatives found it difficult, when it came to 
Vietnam, to disentangle their political fortunes from those of Nixon. 
As Stanton Evans noted, with not a small degree of despondency, 
"Conservative political leaders have large investments of energy 
and emotion in the Nixon presidency." Evans summed up as follows: 
"What Frank Meyer has called the conservative 'failure of nerve' in 
the wake of the 1964 Goldwater loss, plus a dose of wishful think¬ 
ing about Nixon, has issued in calamity for the conservative cause. 
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. . . Having handed the GOP over to the Nixon pragmatists, the 
Republican right will be quite awhile in recapturing it. The power 
they had in '68 they will not have again in '72 or '76.” 44 Rather than 
result in absolute backing of Nixon's continuation of Vietnamiza- 
tion, such investments led conservatives to again demand that the 
United States undertake a symbolic knockout blow against North 
Vietnam to force negotiations. 

In late 1972 conservative leaders relied on the pro-war symbols 
and methods that had traditionally been employed by more popu¬ 
list agents such as the veterans' organizations. Employing the pop¬ 
ular image of a brutal enemy, Buckley argued for the bombing of the 
Red River dikes on the grounds not only that the North Vietnamese 
had shown no restraint in acts of "terrorism, mass executions and 
sabotage" but also that to do so would be a reasonable humani¬ 
tarian endeavor by the United States. "Wars should be fought as 
humanely as they can be fought," he stated, "but we ought to know 
from the experience of the last seven years that it is hardly humane 
to drag out a war so that people get killed and inconvenienced not 
over a period of months but a period of years." 45 Buckley contin¬ 
ued to voice his frustration with Nixon's refusal to undertake such 
measures, a position that spoke not to a fundamental difference 
of opinion over the most prudent means of ending the war but 
to the public divide in conservative ranks. Buckley's terminology 
reflected his rejection of the anti-war movement's claim to the moral 
high ground, but the language and sentiments invoked by pro-war 
adherents of the administration implied that Nixon's separation 
from the anti-war position might not be wide enough to sustain the 
support of such key figures as Goldwater and Thurmond. Both men 
distinguished the success of Nixon's policies in relation to those 
proposed by their anti-war counterparts in Congress, yet both pre¬ 
scribed that military measures beyond those being considered by 
the administration were necessary to end the war on terms accept¬ 
able to the United States and its ally. 

Goldwater remarked that Nixon, with the announcement of 
troop reductions in May, "was, in effect, announcing the virtual 
disengagement of American forces from all Indochina areas of war 
except the air." 46 He continued to believe the air campaign would 
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be the determinant in assuring the success of Vietnamization and 
the collapse of the North Vietnamese campaign of aggression. Dur¬ 
ing September and October he repeated conservatives' unbending 
position that the United States would have to keep up an air role 
in Vietnam or at the very least unmistakably threaten a return to 
bombing if the agreement was violated. While he had seemingly 
accepted the administration's policy of assuring South Vietnam the 
chance of survival, Goldwater's rhetoric emphasized the necessity 
of forcing Hanoi and by extension its foreign supporters to accept 
an American-imposed settlement. The senator appeared willing to 
accept a great deal less than conservatives had originally deemed 
the minimum outcome in Vietnam, but he was still worried about 
the final means by which settlement was reached. 

Conservatives were united in their demands that additional 
military measures be brought to bear to strengthen South Vietnam 
before the American withdrawal was completed. Thurmond's spate 
of announcements and resolutions on Vietnam were prompted by 
White House requests but also signaled his demand for a final 
military push. He praised Nixon's "bold action in blockading 
the ports and interdicting the supply lines." In his eyes, that such 
action "would threaten us with reprisals by the Soviet Union or 
China" had been unequivocally proved to be a myth. His position 
reflected his requirement that no further concessions be offered to 
North Vietnam, particularly in light of the apparent effectiveness 
of the recent bombing campaign. The ostensibly "courageous mili¬ 
tary action of the South Vietnamese" only advanced Thurmond's 
predilection for a bold strike to achieve some measure of victory. 47 

Division within conservative ranks was acute during this 
period, but the leaders of the political movement reached a mea¬ 
sure of consensus on Vietnam. Both those who publicly supported 
Nixon and those who vociferously challenged his foreign policies 
pressured the administration to negotiate with Hanoi only after 
additional militaristic attacks had been undertaken. The positions 
of both groups intimated potential disdain for the final agreements 
on ending the war. Kissinger was confident about the prospects of 
a negotiated settlement during October 1972, in part because of 
Hanoi's willingness to separate the military and political issues. 
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By this time it therefore seemed possible that conservatives might 
reject the settlement. 

Nixon, worried by the possibility of a preelection turn by Thieu, 
warned his chief negotiator, "We must have Thieu as a willing part¬ 
ner in making any agreement." "It cannot," he said, "be a shotgun 
marriage." 48 Kissinger was supremely proud of his achievements, 
writing to Haig, "The first thing to keep in mind is that we have 
an excellent agreement within our grasp." While acknowledging 
some "soft spots," an inevitable feature of a settlement that was 
"short of total victory," Kissinger promised it would be "clear to 
the public who made the major concessions." 

By this time, Kissinger's interpretation of success did not harmo¬ 
nize with that of the South Vietnamese government or indeed that 
of conservatives. In a telegram to Haig, which was to be discussed 
with the president, Kissinger remarked that there was "no conceiv¬ 
able way to make the GVN [government of Vietnam] enthusias¬ 
tic about the withdrawal of American forces and the beginning of 
a political contest that they have been dreading for many years." 
Thieu was advised to claim the settlement "as a victory." Kissinger 
averred that "half the battle will be for the GVN to act confidently 
and boldly in political and psychological terms." 49 Despite Kissing¬ 
er's optimistic language and Nixon's politically motivated assur¬ 
ances of his commitment to securing a successful agreement, the 
administration's exasperation with the Thieu government threat¬ 
ened to exceed its anger at its enemies' intransigence. Having man¬ 
aged to secure popular support for his withdrawal policies, Nixon 
faced a severe problem with the Saigon regime. Thieu threatened 
not only to unravel the fabric binding many pro-war conservatives 
to the administration but also to utterly discredit Nixon's proclama¬ 
tions of peace with honor. 

Conservatives wanted reassurances on two particular issues: 
Thieu's support of the agreement; and the certainty of postwar 
American support of South Vietnam. Nixon's clandestine warn¬ 
ing to Thieu that even his most ardent adherents in the United 
States, namely, Goldwater and Stennis, would publicly call for 
the abandonment of Thieu if he failed to sanction the agreements 
reached by Kissinger and Le Due Tho was, in fact, exaggerated. 
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While Stennis was determined to see an end to the war, Goldwater 
and the Republican Right continued to privately pressure Nixon 
to force the North Vietnamese to comply with terms more accept¬ 
able to the South Vietnamese. Kissinger may have been somewhat 
disingenuous when he commented in 1979 that "requiring a cease¬ 
fire before withdrawal had become a conservative proposal," par¬ 
ticularly in Congress, by 1972. Yet the White House stressed the 
pressures emanating from Congress, and Kissinger later noted that 
amendments requiring a ceasefire prior to withdrawal were consis¬ 
tently defeated in both houses. 50 However unlikely, the possibility 
that Congress would demand an end to the war through resolu¬ 
tion and achieve this aim through budgetary constraints severely 
undermined the proclivity of figures such as Goldwater and Thur¬ 
mond to allow the war to continue and encouraged rosy analyses 
of Hanoi's willingness to capitulate in the wake of U.S. military 
action since April. Speaking in October 1972, Goldwater asserted, 
"I think Hanoi is about to give up. They realize they can't win this 
war. ... I feel it in my bones." 51 

One of the principal concerns of conservatives was that the pro¬ 
posed settlement was vague in its articulation of how the treaty 
was to be overseen and implemented. Nixon assured wary con¬ 
servatives like Walter Judd that "I will never be pressured into 
approving any agreement which I find in any respect to be unclear 
or unsatisfactory." 52 Judd had earlier been buoyed by reports that 
Nixon had refused anti-war pressures to force President Thieu to 
accept a coalition government before open elections took place in 
South Vietnam. 53 The White House propaganda machine was used 
to fortify the pro-administration stances of people like Reagan and 
Buckley. Reagan promisingly said to Buckley, "Having talked to 
Henry Kissinger ... I am inclined to believe that our faith will be 
vindicated." 54 Buckley's acute anxiety was tempered in an Octo¬ 
ber meeting with Kissinger, and he proceeded to loudly support 
the Nixon campaign. He commented that "others who rely on my 
judgment" had also been relieved by Kissinger's assurances. He 
restated his personal commitment to Kissinger but said he had been 
anxious the administration might have been forced to succumb 
to "force majeure." Still, during the final days of the presidential 
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campaign, Buckley spoke in support of Nixon in a number of Euro¬ 
pean capitals. 55 

The White House's assurances were not entirely unfounded, as 
both Nixon and Kissinger were positive about the potential agree¬ 
ment at this time. Conservatives were keen, however, to avoid a set¬ 
tlement before the election, believing that Nixon's domestic victory 
would undermine Hanoi's supposed reliance on American politics 
and social division to pressure the administration to negotiate an 
end to the war. While some, particularly Rusher, believed Nixon 
might lose interest in Southeast Asia once his electoral success had 
been secured, the majority of conservatives held that the American 
negotiating position would be stronger after November 6. Speak¬ 
ing on October 28, 1972, Rusher said that Nixon had not yet "sur¬ 
rendered any essential points." He claimed that Nixon would have 
a free hand after the election but was unclear as to what course the 
president would follow. Rusher hoped Nixon would stick to his 
guns and "insist upon a self-determined future for the people of 
South Vietnam," but he was pessimistic. 56 Only with the collapse of 
the negotiating process was conservatives' skepticism marginally 
allayed. It now seemed clear the administration would honor its 
commitment to South Vietnam. Thus Nixon did not face an out¬ 
right ultimatum from his conservative backers; the existence of a 
common enemy in the form of George McGovern resuscitated a 
great deal of conservative approval of Nixon. But the waning for¬ 
titude of conservatives' general support for his Vietnam strategy 
augured the very real possibility that they would question and pos¬ 
sibly reject the final settlement. 57 Given the widespread popularity 
of Nixon's peace with honor among grassroots pro-war activists, 
conservatives did not hold a great deal of political power at this 
time. Their opposition to the settlement could, however, reveal the 
weaknesses in Nixon's alleged peace. 

Indeed, once the liberal bogeyman had been disposed of in the 
election, Nixon faced a resurgent pro-war lobby determined to take 
advantage of the relief from electoral politics. From sources such 
as National Review and Human Events as well as veterans' orga¬ 
nizations and the conservative caucus in Congress, Nixon heard 
earnest calls for introducing military measures to finally secure 
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compromise from the North Vietnamese. Although Nixon could 
take a measure of comfort in popular opinion during this period, 
he and his advisers could not be certain of evading a reactionary 
conservative lobby. Only days after Nixon's electoral victory Gold- 
water reiterated his assertion that he would "make a mud puddle 
of Vietnam" given the chance. 58 Furthermore, while the adminis¬ 
tration waited until after the election to address the possibility of 
a settlement, Nixon's actions during November seemed only to 
result in additional concessions to the enemy. His declaration that 
he would not accept an "unsatisfactory" settlement, coupled with 
his steady emphasis on securing the return of POWs, persuaded 
the wider population that he could achieve peace with honor. 
While not immune to such popular contentment, conservative 
leaders ultimately proved harder to satisfy. 

Conservatives' unease was substantiated in the November 
report of the Freedom Leadership Foundation. While acknowl¬ 
edging that the United States had secured important concessions, 
particularly Hanoi's acceptance that a coalition government would 
not be imposed on South Vietnam, a number of doubts were out¬ 
standing. The report claimed there had been inadequate partici¬ 
pation by the South Vietnamese government in the negotiations, 
that the provisions for enforcement of the agreement's protocols 
were limited, and that the United States failed to fulfill its politi¬ 
cal commitments to Saigon. North Vietnam, for its part, failed to 
acknowledge the extent of its military presence in South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. The tone of partiality in the agreement was 
especially troubling. "The language of the cease-fire document," 
the report lamented, "is phrased to imply much guilt on the part 
of the U.S. while North Vietnam emerges completely guiltless." 
The "world can only regard the document," it concluded, "as a 
mea culpa ." 59 

The October peace terms, therefore, not only challenged con¬ 
servatives' strategic and security concerns regarding Vietnam but 
also undermined the moral commitment undertaken by the United 
States. Thieu's offer to resign one month before the elections, fur¬ 
thermore, suggested his illegitimacy as the head of government, 
while conservatives were convinced that the planned elections 
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would allow the communists to eventually usurp the Saigon gov¬ 
ernment. Goldwater strongly, albeit privately, criticized the White 
House for its failure to declare its continued backing of President 
Thieu. He referenced Sen. Charles Percy's recent threat to Presi¬ 
dent Thieu that the entire Senate would cease its support for the 
war if Thieu refused to accept the president's peace proposals. 60 
In response to Goldwater, Haig claimed that Percy was not speak¬ 
ing on behalf of the administration. Haig assured Goldwater that 
"the survival and independence of our ally have been the central 
purpose of the President's policy all along, both in Vietnamization 
and in negotiations." 61 

Yet conservatives were dismayed by the administration's will¬ 
ingness to accept a ceasefire-in-place and were appalled by the 
suggestion that the United States pay reparations, as they deemed 
postwar aid, to North Vietnam. At the Conservative Awards Din¬ 
ner in November, Vice President Agnew assured his disillusioned 
audience that the United States would end its involvement in Viet¬ 
nam only when North Vietnam stopped its aggression. Agnew's 
speech spoke to conservatives' anxieties but also hinted at their 
willingness to accept a negotiated settlement should it be couched 
in appropriate language and should it suggest that South Vietnam's 
survival was secure. In the face of detente, the proposed settlement 
was unpalatable. Reached by negotiation and compromise, it was 
unfavorable. In the absence of unfaltering and unrestricted U.S. aid 
to South Vietnam it was unacceptable. But with a dramatic show of 
force by the United States, the agreement proved tolerable and, for 
some, even a meaningful victory over communism. 

Snatching Victory: Operation Linebacker II 

The administration needed to persuade the military too to fall in 
line. Addressing the JCS on November 30, Nixon tried to subvert 
General Westmoreland's recent insistence that a total withdrawal 
of North Vietnamese troops from South Vietnam was necessary. 
Nixon had met with Westmoreland on October 20 in order to get 
his views on the proposed agreement. Westmoreland stated that 
"the political framework provided for a ceasefire in place without 
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commitment, and this amounted to a de facto cessation by Thieu of 
sovereignty over substantial portions of South Vietnamese territo¬ 
ries." He concluded that Thieu could not accept such a settlement. 
Nixon stated that the existing agreement offered "a fair chance to the 
people of South Vietnam to retain their freedom" but assured West¬ 
moreland that "within this framework, the United States would do 
all that was necessary by way of support, including strong military 
action if required, should violations occur ." 62 The issue of complete 
North Vietnamese withdrawal, long the bedrock of any settlement 
that conservative leaders said they would endorse, now appeared 
beyond reach. Nixon tried to calm the anxieties of the JCS and win 
their concerted approval by categorically vowing that "if Hanoi 
violates the agreement, the U.S. response will be all out." 

Nixon claimed that because Hanoi would be unable to launch an 
offensive in the South without additional manpower the removal 
of existing troops was an unnecessary precondition for settlement. 
Kissinger said, "Hanoi cannot keep its army in the South. It must 
either attack or withdraw." Claiming the matter was simply one 
"of principle with Hanoi," he denied that any such attack would 
occur—"we have provided de facto arrangements." Hanoi, Nixon 
and Kissinger confirmed, "has fallen off from what had been its 
long standing political demands." Success had been achieved. 

Such positive interpretations of the real, long-term effects of 
the proposed agreements aside, in order to win the support of the 
JCS and conservative leaders the administration was forced to rely 
heavily on the assumption that Congress would discontinue fund¬ 
ing the war once it reconvened in January. The United States had, 
according to Nixon, "stayed one step ahead of the sheriff, just miss¬ 
ing fund cutoffs." The American people, he continued, were also 
demanding an end to the war on terms commensurate with those 
already reached by Kissinger in Paris. He appealed for the total 
support of the JCS by claiming the moral high ground and accen¬ 
tuating the cultural significance of portraying the negotiations in 
positive terms. "It is important," Nixon declared, "that America's 
military express pride in the accomplishment of the proposed 
agreement. If all of the sacrifices are not to be in vain, the military 
cannot criticize it. The American left will do this with the view of 
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making it appear that the war itself was useless." 63 National pride 
demanded a united, positive response. 

Pro-war activists were quick to point out the concessions made 
by the enemy, invariably as part of an attack on anti-war critics. Still, 
there was no denying the outstanding weaknesses of the proposed 
accords and no denying Thieu's obvious doubts about the implica¬ 
tions of the agreement. The attitudes of pro-war conservatives had, 
if anything, hardened since the lull in the negotiating process in 
October. Once the negotiating process broke down almost entirely 
on December 13, the conservatives' position seemed fixed. 

The Linebacker II bombing campaign, a devastating sustained 
attack against North Vietnam, was initiated on December 18. 64 It 
was not intended to fundamentally weaken the Hanoi government, 
although it was expected that the North Vietnamese proclivity to 
negotiate would increase. While militarily significant. Linebacker II 
was principally designed to reassure both Thieu and Nixon's most 
ardent pro-war constituency, his conservative supporters, that the 
proposed accords would bring peace with honor. Believing the 
bombings were necessary to enhance his personal integrity, Nixon 
looked, as so often before, to his place in history. The bombing was 
a last-ditch boon to Vietnamization, although it was not expected 
to fundamentally weaken the North's potential to secure its power 
in the South in the long term. It was, rather, intended to magnify 
Nixon's legacy vis-a-vis Vietnam and to afford pro-war advocates 
of both Vietnamization and military escalation final justification 
for their policies. Conservatives did not fail to take the opportunity 
to warrant their position, despite the waves of domestic and inter¬ 
national outrage the bombings provoked. Widespread fears that 
Nixon intended to use the interruption in the negotiating process 
to facilitate the bombing of the dikes and other points of strategic 
interest in North Vietnam simply fueled the pro-war movement's 
campaign in support of the president. 

Human Events, which had strongly criticized the proposed agree¬ 
ments, came out in full support of the bombing and contended 
that an acceptable treaty might be forthcoming as a direct result of 
the military campaign. The air war, a front-page editorial claimed, 
"underscores the President's desire to prevent Hanoi from exploiting 
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a 'stall' during the peace talks for the purpose of rebuilding its mili¬ 
tary machine." Claiming that the military campaigns of April and 
May had brought the North Vietnamese back to the negotiating 
table. Human Events noted the significance of Hanoi's refusal to for¬ 
mally break off the talks, "a sure sign that Hanoi is desperate to get 
out from under American bombing raids." While acting as a "solid 
signal... that the U.S. is likely to make a similar massive retaliation 
if the Communists flagrantly violate any cease-fire agreement that 
is finally reached," the bombings were considered necessary simply 
because the peace terms of October had been "extremely generous, 
far too generous as far as we were concerned." The editors noted 
that since October "some critical parts of the agreement were appar¬ 
ently tentatively revised in Saigon's favor in the December negotia¬ 
tions." They remained skeptical, however. 65 

The pattern of support for the bombings was also evident at 
National Review and in the proclamations and speeches of veterans' 
organizations and conservative politicians. Almost all such sources 
of endorsement of the president's actions, however, exhibited the 
belief that the campaign would continue until North Vietnam 
at least stated its intention to withdraw its forces from the South. 
Strenuously insisting that the bombing was the logical and "honor¬ 
able . . . consequence of the breakdown of the negotiations in Paris 
as a result of the North Vietnamese mickey mouse," Buckley held 
that Hanoi's refusal to allow realistic supervision of the withdrawal 
led directly to the breakdown of negotiations. 66 Citing Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, who stated, "We're a long way from peace in Southeast Asia 
if the North Vietnamese forces are left with arms in their hands in 
South Viet Nam," Human Events concluded that this long-term goal 
was within reach: "With the resumption of the bombing, perhaps 
the Administration will eventually be able to produce an agreement 
with Hanoi that is neither vague, nor allusive, nor indirect, but very 
specific, even on the subject of getting Hanoi to promise to evacuate 
its troops in the South." 67 Goldwater was eager to use the bombing 
campaign to vindicate his philosophical objections to limited war. He 
lambasted those who challenged the administration: "I insist there is 
no such thing as a limited war.... When you go into a war, the more 
effort and power you put into it the quicker you win it—and at less 
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cost and fewer casualties. President Nixon understands this but his 
predecessors apparently did not." 68 

No matter such positive pronouncements, the fear of a cease- 
fire-in-place remained. Thurmond warned Nixon of the danger 
of allowing enemy troops to stay in the south: "This could be the 
foundation for North Vietnam to take over South Vietnam after 
our final withdrawal in the future. In such an outcome, history 
will judge that the sacrifice of American lives was in vain." 69 Buck- 
ley pushed the administration to fully implement Vietnamization. 
American pilots should be viewed as technicians, to be eventually 
replaced by South Vietnamese pilots, while Saigon made all deci¬ 
sions to use them in bombing the North. While it may have been 
too late for Nixon "to turn to his advantage ... the appeal of a true 
Vietnamization," it was not too late to engage in the real motions 
of "sharing military authority with Saigon," in such a way as to 
give Saigon "the principal tactical authority over the use of such 
military weapons as are needed to accomplish the objective." 70 This 
statement hinted at the conservative belief that the potential agree¬ 
ments were largely a means of achieving the handover of military 
authority to the South Vietnamese and to afford U.S. withdrawal 
before the fighting between the two Vietnams resumed. 

The tenor of the patriotic campaigns of the previous three years 
severely undercut conservatives' ability, and desire to mount a 
strong challenge to the administration. Thurmond's emphasis on 
the legacy of American sacrifice therefore proved more compel¬ 
ling than Buckley's analysis of policy. Congressional opposition to 
Nixon's policies only served to heighten conservatives' willingness 
to accept the limited gains the administration had made. Mem¬ 
bers of Congress such as Goldwater demanded a united conserva¬ 
tive response to the bombing, largely because of the threat from 
the Left. Judd said Nixon must ignore the "denunciations" of the 
scorned "peace-dreamer." Your "high place in history," he wrote to 
the president, "will be won not by yielding to short-range desires 
or demands, but by patiently sticking to principle and integrity 
as you are doing." 71 Goldwater, fearing that the year-long divide 
within the ranks of the conservative movement might inhibit vocif¬ 
erous praise for the bombing, wrote to Buckley on December 21 
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to "get behind the President in his decision to forge peace in Viet¬ 
nam." 72 Buckley assured Goldwater that he agreed with this posi¬ 
tion, pointing to his recent and forthcoming columns as evidence 
of his approval of the president's peace. 73 While neither Goldwater 
nor Buckley was entirely candid in his statement of unambiguous 
support for the president, they were both swayed by the intensity 
of opposition to the bombing campaign. It spurred both camps of 
the conservative political divide and more populist pro-war groups 
such as the VFW to rally to the administration's defense. 

Popular opposition to the bombing led, perhaps inevitably, to 
conservatives' acceptance that the wider public simply would not 
countenance further military measures. Aware of the likelihood 
that Congress would further limit resources for the continuation 
of the war, Goldwater, Thurmond and others were intent on reach¬ 
ing a settlement. This position was reinforced by the increasingly 
vocal and troublesome demands for immediate settlement emanat¬ 
ing from the ranks of the POW/MIA campaign. POW/MIA orga¬ 
nizations, including the National League of Families, pressured 
the president to secure a settlement and release of prisoners with 
speed. In the last months of 1972 the patience of these organiza¬ 
tions was wearing thin, and Nixon could no longer count on them 
to back a continuation of the war. In many respects the movement 
Nixon had helped create for his administration's benefit became 
something of a Frankenstein's monster and was ultimately beyond 
government influence. Having persuaded the public that the POW 
issue was a priority in the war, it was difficult to call for patience 
when this noble goal was in sight. 

While conservative leaders in Congress faced the possibility of 
further alienating their core constituencies by supporting a settle¬ 
ment that did not achieve victory, they faced potentially more 
damaging foes in a weary public and disaffected POW movement. 
This pattern of opposing anti-war critics was matched by a cur¬ 
tailment of minimum objectives on the part of pro-war activists. 
This resulted in the rallying of pro-war support for the accords 
eventually reached after North Vietnam asked for the cessation 
of bombing as a precondition for a return to negotiations. While 
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certainly not the victory that advocates of military escalation had 
envisioned, this apparent concession on the part of the North Viet¬ 
namese seemed exactly the quid pro quo in favor of the Ameri¬ 
cans they had demanded as a precondition for any achievement of 
peace with honor. By January 1973 it was clear the administration 
would not or could not continue the war for much longer. Con¬ 
servatives were unwilling to be seen as extreme in matters of for¬ 
eign policy and knew that such would be the result of a continued 
commitment to the war. Despite all their protests of October and 
November, in January 1973 conservatives aided the Nixon admin¬ 
istration's subtle abandonment of South Vietnam. 

Withdrawal . . . with a Smile and a Whimper 

The popular pro-war campaigns that began with such rallies as the 
Support Our Boys in Vietnam march in New York in 1967 and that 
culminated in the POW awareness programs of VIVA and the Project 
Appreciation activities of YAF boosted confidence in Nixon's poli¬ 
cies of withdrawal from Vietnam. While not necessarily the intended 
consequence of such endeavors, support for the troops, veterans, 
and POWs helped popularize Nixon's efforts to secure complete U.S. 
troop withdrawal. Public confidence in withdrawal was also condi¬ 
tioned by two additional factors: widespread rejection of assertions 
that it had been essential for the United States to intervene in Viet¬ 
nam in order to maintain its national security interests; and Nixon's 
foreign policy successes in 1971 and 1972. Vietnamization, when tied 
to the recent bombardment of North Vietnam, seemed to imply the 
saving of America's honor, which by 1972 had become the measure¬ 
ment of success or victory in Vietnam at a popular level. Attention 
focused on the internal dynamics of division within America, such 
that local veterans' organizations and patriotic groups, taking the 
lead of national organizations like the American Legion and VFW, 
pushed their members to work to secure postwar victory on the 
domestic front. Recognizing that the war had brutalized American 
society, many who characterized themselves as supporters of the 
war welcomed the likelihood of peace in late 1972. 
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The conservative political movement also found itself brutalized 
by the upheavals of the Nixon years and brutalized as well by the 
divisiveness of foreign policy issues, once the terrain on which con¬ 
servatives could reliably reach widespread unity. Formal consul¬ 
tations among conservative leaders did not take place in January 
1973 as they had during the summer of 1971. While coverage of the 
agreement was offered in both Human Events and National Review, 
neither publication seemed capable of mustering the enthusiasm 
for the bold stands, either positive or negative, that had previously 
characterized the editors' attitudes to matters of foreign policy. 

In the final week of negotiations Human Events reiterated its 
position of November that North Vietnamese troops must be with¬ 
drawn from the South, arguing that the importance of this issue 
"should not be underestimated." The editors said that the "final 
wording . . . must eliminate all innuendo that the United States is 
somehow guilty of aggression in Indochina" and held that the for¬ 
eign aid package could still be understood as reparations. Asserting 
that the United States must make clear its intention to "unleash its 
bombers and warships if the North Vietnamese flagrantly violate 
the conditions of the peace agreement," Human Events concluded, 
"The United States is now writing what could be the closing chapter 
of the Viet Nam war, but whether that chapter will have a happy 
and honorable ending is still very much up in the air." 74 The final 
agreement was most certainly not in keeping with the Human Events 
line, and yet the journal was largely uncritical of it. 

Rather than list its faults, the lead editorial in the issue published 
after the announcements of January 23 highlighted "what these 
accords are not." "They are not a sell-out," the editors pronounced, 
"in the McGovern style." Human Events subsequently offered 
details of the numerous ways in which the accords contradicted 
the demands of anti-war critics. While asserting that the forced 
withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops from the South would 
have been the preferred outcome, the journal's editors conceded 
that "the agreement hammered out in Paris looks far better than 
we dared imagine after hearing Dr. Kissinger's statement last Octo¬ 
ber." Rather than dwell entirely on the specifics of the agreement. 
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conservatives again insisted that the United States must clarify its 
resolve to resume the air war if violations became evident. Prompt¬ 
ing Nixon to remain vigilant in his unwavering support for the 
South Vietnamese and in the oversight of the agreements, the edi¬ 
tors defined their understanding of the accords: "The fact is . . . 
that this prospect [renewed American involvement] should be very 
thinkable, for precisely down that path lies the only chance of pre¬ 
serving that freedom of South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. For, 
as the most recent B-52 strikes over Hanoi have so clearly demon¬ 
strated, the North Vietnamese leaders are perfectly willing to listen 
to reason when faced with severe and painful punishment." 75 

By renewed involvement. Human Events meant air attacks, not 
a return of U.S. ground forces to Southeast Asia. The ACU /Human- 
Events line thus offered conditional support for the accords, sup¬ 
port that no doubt would have been very unlikely had the Nixon 
administration not administered a supposedly decisive blow to the 
North Vietnamese during the final month of negotiations. Consid¬ 
ering the power of the anti-war lobby in Congress, the likelihood 
that the administration would be willing, or indeed able, to facili¬ 
tate a return to the air war over Vietnam was very low. Although 
Nixon may have shared conservatives' willingness to upholding 
the agreement in this way, Stephen Randolph accurately notes that 
any such expectation was highly speculative and indeed improb¬ 
able, given the domestic mood. 76 Despite this reality, conservatives 
helped legitimize the accords by suggesting that they could secure 
South Vietnam's future. 

This position was evident among both pro-war supporters and 
detractors of the administration's policies. Thurmond publicly 
voiced his respect for the president's achievement of "worthy 
peace goals" and said that "capitulation on lesser terms would 
not have insured an honorable peace and protected the freedom 
of the people of South Vietnam and Southeast Asia." 77 Thurmond, 
invariably more concerned with the domestic implications of an 
apparent defeat for the United States, focused primarily on the 
return of American POWs and lambasted the anti-war movement 
for its role in prolonging the war. His preoccupation with the North 
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Vietnamese capability of returning to warfare was never wholly 
assuaged, but, like much of the Republican Right, he retained faith 
in the proposition that the United States would continue to ensure 
South Vietnam's survival via the threat of a resumption of the air 
war that had recently appeared so successful. 

Goldwater's response to the accords was similarly positive: he 
offered unambiguous praise for the administration's achievement 
of a peace treaty that he believed could not have been secured 
without Nixon's bold military measures: "The ceasefire and peace 
agreement in Vietnam marks one of the most important victories 
the United States has ever scored over Communist aggression. 
. . . [It] is a tribute to the concept of firmness, strength and realism 
in the conduct of American foreign policies and armed interven¬ 
tion." The agreement. Gold water further contended, could not have 
been reached "even four weeks earlier" because Hanoi "stubbornly 
refused to settle until it became clear that the peace movement in 
America had failed." 78 When questioned on January 24, Kissinger 
explicitly stated that the air campaign had broken the deadline and 
made peace possible. 79 While the accords may not have been entirely 
harmonious with the requirements of conservatives, having been 
irrevocably tied to the bombing of North Vietnam they were suf¬ 
ficiently reasonable to afford conservatives the opportunity to hold 
that "weak-kneed American pacifists" had been defeated. 80 Rather 
than offer detailed analyses of the accords, conservatives in Con¬ 
gress touted the peace achieved through bold military measures, 
castigating their liberal predecessors for having pursued a policy of 
limited war. 

Among mainstream conservatives there was general acceptance 
that the accords were far preferable to anything Johnson could 
have achieved and widespread acknowledgment that they consti¬ 
tuted peace with honor. Having offered only grudging support for 
the peace terms of October, National Review lauded the bombing, 
and Buckley offered resounding praise for the accords. Burnham 
and Rusher were less effusive in their praise of Nixon, but nei¬ 
ther pronounced the settlement a failure. 81 Rather, National Review 
believed that peace with honor was secure so long as the United 
States remained vigilant in its oversight of the treaty's terms and 
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continued to support South Vietnam in any future military cam¬ 
paigns. In the end, both men offered nothing but outright praise 
for Nixon's achievement of peace with honor. 

Where opposition to the accords existed within conservative 
circles it emanated primarily from groups that had already fully 
broken with the administration. Nixon's inability to secure the 
endorsement of the pro-war student communities proved highly 
disadvantageous. In the main, VIVA, by now dominated by the 
National League of Families, offered hearty praise for the adminis¬ 
tration's role in securing the return of American POWs, but in the 
long term the POW movement's growing suspicions of Nixon and 
Kissinger overshadowed their achievements in 1973. YAF, in a bel¬ 
licose move that further divided the conservative movement, ini¬ 
tially questioned the terms of the settlement and offered a cutting 
indictment of the accords after its February board meeting. Seeing 
the agreement as a reward to North Vietnam's aggression, YAF 
officially stated that the settlement prepared the way for a quick 
renewal of war: "We have reaped at best something slightly worse 
than a stalemate in the war, and more likely an ultimate defeat, at 
a high price in blood, treasure, domestic discontent and radical- 
ization, and a weakening of anti-communist sentiment. It was a 
high price for a bankrupt policy, and conservatives might want to 
ask themselves if they made the distinction as clear as they should 
have between that policy and the one of victory they preferred." 

YAF leaders believed, as did much of the conservative move¬ 
ment, that liberals in Congress and the anti-war movement were 
principally responsible for thwarting the American effort. YAF was 
disheartened by the fact that North Vietnamese troops were per¬ 
mitted to remain in South Vietnam but acknowledged the argu¬ 
ment made by conservatives that "this is the best the U.S. can 
get, that treaty or no treaty, the possibility is strong that Congress 
would have ended the war this session by ending appropriations 
for it." 82 The potential opposition of the anti-war movement to any 
American response to North Vietnamese violations of the accords 
determined the level of YAF's opposition in early 1973. They were, 
again, attempting to push Nixon to the right by highlighting the 
futility of trying to assuage liberals in foreign policy matters. Much 
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of YAF's concern with the accords, however, related to its fierce 
opposition to demands in Congress that amnesty be granted to 
draft resisters. It was mainly as a result of the possibility that Con¬ 
gress would stipulate this provision as a precondition for passage 
of the agreement that YAF protested at Capitol Hill and organized 
anti-amnesty groups. 83 Indeed, the larger pro-war movement, det¬ 
rimentally divided since 1971, managed to unite in opposition to 
amnesty and to postwar aid to North Vietnam. 

Rather than challenge the specifics of the agreements, there¬ 
fore, conservative political leaders and organizations joined the 
wider pro-war movement in haranguing liberals for thwarting 
the president's efforts in Southeast Asia. In opposing amnesty for 
draft resisters, they attempted to usurp the moral high ground 
from those who had apparently made good use of it during the 
war. In focusing on this issue, they revealed the weak state of their 
genuine commitment to South Vietnam. In the words of YAF, the 
final month of the war "proved correct" the conservatives' argu¬ 
ment "that America's aim in the war should have been to win, with 
maximum use of force in minimum amount of time." 84 Through¬ 
out 1973 conservative leaders paid more attention to the righteous¬ 
ness of their wartime position than to ensuring that South Vietnam 
received necessary aid. The war, with conservatives' acquiescence, 
was over, and what was left was the need to refute the liberal opin¬ 
ion that the war was an unnecessary and unjust cause. 

The Postwar Challenge 

Among much of the pro-war movement the Paris accords, the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops, and the greatly vaunted return of 
American POWs brought the Vietnam conflict to a conclusion of 
sorts. Veterans' groups and patriotic organizations especially pro¬ 
moted welcome home parades for veterans and concentrated their 
lobbying efforts on highlighting the financial, educational, and 
medical needs of U.S. servicemen. In so doing, the organizations 
publicized the sacrifices made by Vietnam veterans and implicitly 
advanced the image of the war as a just cause, one misrepresented 
by a biased media and misunderstood by the public at large. The 
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American Legion and VFW recommended that all local posts orga¬ 
nize parades to welcome the last troops from Vietnam, as they had 
done throughout the war, and also that celebratory events be held 
in honor of the American POWs who were released in March 1973. 

The Committee for Responsible Patriotism, which was associ¬ 
ated with the original Support Our Boys in Vietnam Parade Com¬ 
mittee, organized a parade in New York City on March 31, 1973. 
The Home with Honor parade on Broadway was intended to pay 
tribute to those who had served in Southeast Asia. It was billed as a 
patriotic event, and those who participated were said by Raymond 
Gimmler to have turned their backs on the VVAW. Some 60,000 
people took part in the parade, and 250,000 people were estimated 
to have watched from the sidelines. The parade did not receive the 
same level of media coverage as the original parades. In the post¬ 
war period Gimmler and the Committee for Responsible Patriotism 
became more and more involved with the POW / MIA issue and in 
1983 launched a series of lawsuits against the PBS documentary 
series Vietnam: A Television History. They, along with Accuracy in 
Media, maintained that the episode "Homefront USA" portrayed 
only anti-war demonstrators and paid insufficient attention to pro¬ 
war activities. This reflected the committee's claims that the news 
media had misrepresented America's military progress during the 
war and had therefore stimulated anti-war sentiment at home. 

Veterans' organizations were joined by populist conservatives, 
including such individuals as Helms and Reagan, in centering 
public attention on the faults of liberals in the handling of the 
war. Rather than delve into the accords, these individuals and 
organizations seemed remarkably unwilling to subject the agree¬ 
ment ending a war for which they had so vigorously campaigned 
to anything more than the most perfunctory public criticism and 
questioning. The war itself had been lost in the domestic arena long 
before January 1973, and all that remained of the victory for which 
pro-war activists had struggled was the possibility of defining the 
war's meaning in the popular imagination and using the mistakes 
of Vietnam to redirect future foreign policymaking. During the late 
1970s conservative leaders like Reagan demonstrated that they had 
ably learned the public opinion lessons of Vietnam. 
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They understood that redirecting foreign policy was dependent 
on interpreting the Vietnam experience positively for the American 
people. Ultimately, they would focus on the ideals perpetuated by 
campaigns such as the We Support Our Boys rallies, the National 
Unity Week of 1969, YAF's Tell it to Hanoi initiatives, and VIVA's 
POW drives in order to construct a positive interpretation of Viet¬ 
nam. While conservatives certainly emphasized the possibility 
that a military victory could have been achieved, politically savvy 
leaders like Reagan identified the greater utility in highlighting the 
patriotism associated with honoring those who served and deni¬ 
grating the anti-war movement. Indeed, the lost cause became a 
powerful source of unity in the conservative movement as a whole. 
Having disagreed over whether or not to support Nixon's policies, 
traditionalist conservatives could unite in lambasting liberals' fail¬ 
ure to support South Vietnam after 1973. Perhaps more important, 
the sharp differences in how intellectual and social conservatives 
viewed the importance of Vietnam became less relevant once the 
war was over. Surprisingly, the message of social conservatives that 
military intervention had been mistaken became powerful within 
the movement. Furthermore, political leaders who had for so long 
dwelled on the national security considerations at stake in Viet¬ 
nam increasingly domesticated their interpretations of the war's 
meaning. For conservatives, it rapidly became a war that had been 
fought between Americans; this interpretation of Vietnam helped 
polarize American opinion in ways that ultimately benefited the 
conservative political movement. 

Few pro-war leaders did an about-face in the wake of America's 
failure in Southeast Asia. Meaney, who in early 1973 declared that 
the enemy's goals had been thwarted, later publicly admitted his 
regret at having supported Nixon's policies. Meaney was unusual 
among pro-war leaders; unlike conservatives, he expressed his 
belief that the continuation of the war had been a mistake. 85 His 
views were shared by many Americans who questioned the neces¬ 
sity of engaging in a land war in Asia in the first place. Goldwa- 
ter, too, became acutely disillusioned with the president in the 
wake of the Watergate scandal and in turn questioned Nixon's 
resolve toward Vietnam. 86 He continued to argue, however, that 
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the bombing campaign of December 1972 led directly to the peace 
settlement and insisted that the Paris accords "were not a defeat." 87 
Discussing the accords in 1979, Goldwater admitted that they 
could not be "considered a victory for the free world," but neither 
did they represent defeat. The accords had "appeared to ensure the 
independence of South Vietnam," secured the release of American 
POWs, and recognized the integrity of Laos and Cambodia. 88 In 
many respects Goldwater's analysis of the agreement continued to 
be ambiguous and conditioned by his long-standing commitment 
to the war and the president. Rather than disavow Nixon's policies 
of Vietnamization and withdrawal, Goldwater laid the blame for 
the American debacle in Southeast Asia firmly at the door of the 
Johnson administration and those doves in Congress who refused 
to provide postwar aid to the beleaguered Saigon regime. 89 The 
process of blaming liberals for America's failure began during the 
war, but it became the dominant motif of conservatives' responses 
to Vietnam after 1972. 

The Linebacker campaigns of May and December 1972 earned 
conservatives' praise. But they also made it clear that neither the 
public nor the White House was willing to endorse a full-scale 
bombing campaign for an indefinite period. Having supported the 
process of Vietnamization since 1969, conservatives were unable 
to delegitimize the policy that increasingly meant abandonment of 
the South Vietnamese. Through their backing of Nixon's strategies 
and their related promotion of patriotic support for the president, 
conservative leaders helped create an environment which made 
it easier for the United States to withdraw from its commitment 
to Vietnam. Despite conservatives' continued allegiance to the 
war, the events of 1972 convinced them that the Nixon administra¬ 
tion was intent on withdrawal. Conservative leaders thus began 
demanding a final military push in order to justify their preferred 
policies and to shore up the Saigon regime in the short term. Line¬ 
backer II allowed conservatives to claim a measure of victory in 
Vietnam, even if that victory related more to challenging the lib¬ 
erals' policy of limited war than to securing the future of South 
Vietnam. 


Conclusion 
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T he Watergate scandal in 1972-74 undercut what remained of 
the Nixon administration's commitment to South Vietnam. 
It also convinced conservative leaders that the provisions of 
the Paris accords that were designed to ensure North Vietnam's 
compliance were in fact hollow. Although individuals like Gold- 
water, Reagan, and Buckley became disillusioned with Nixon 
during this period, their reasons for supposing that the accords 
would ultimately fail to ensure South Vietnam's independence 
were not entirely related to the president or even to the details of 
the agreement ending the war. In part, this was because they had 
not fully expected the accords to end the war in Vietnam; in the 
months after the U.S. troop withdrawal it became clear that the 
struggle between the two Vietnams would continue. Primarily, 
however, conservatives lost faith in the accords because of their 
perception that Congress was undermining the Americans' abil¬ 
ity and obligation to uphold the agreement by supplying aid to 
South Vietnam and the realistic threat of a resumption of the air 
war once violations occurred. Stressing almost exclusively Hanoi's 
transgressions rather than acknowledging that Saigon and Wash¬ 
ington also violated the agreement, conservatives lambasted Con¬ 
gress's refusal to extend additional military aid to South Vietnam. 
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They steadfastly failed to engage in any serious analysis of the 
political weaknesses that defined the Saigon government. Nixon 
echoed this line in his memoirs. What Nixon dismissed and con¬ 
servatives ignored between 1973 and 1975 was the reality that the 
administration did not wish to raise the Vietnam issue again. The 
"decent interval" means of facilitating the U.S. troop withdrawal 
had become dominant in administration policy during the final 
year of engagement. Whether or not conservatives were publicly 
willing to acknowledge the fact, they too had come to accept the 
probability that South Vietnam might not be able to withstand the 
expected North Vietnamese attack. Few, however, thought that the 
fateful day would come so soon after Nixon and his conservative 
backers declared peace with honor in Southeast Asia. 

As the situation in South Vietnam deteriorated rapidly during 
early 1975, conservatives launched an ad hoc attack on Congress 
and the Ford administration. They claimed that the War Powers 
Act of 1973 had dangerously undermined the president's room 
for maneuver and was indicative of liberals' policies of appease¬ 
ment toward the communist world. Although Ford appealed for 
$522 million in military aid for South Vietnam and Cambodia in 
January 1975, conservatives continued to challenge the adminis¬ 
tration's response to the Vietnam problem. On January 11, 1975, 
the State Department sent diplomatic notes to the governments 
of the Soviet Union, the PRC, Britain, France, Hungary, Poland, 
Indonesia, and Iran and to Secretary General Kurt Waldheim of 
the United Nations; the notes requested aid for South Vietnam and 
detailed North Vietnam's violations of the Agreement on Ending 
the War and Restoring the Peace in Vietnam. Over the next several 
weeks the State Department continued to issue statements high¬ 
lighting violations of the agreement. This seemingly half-hearted 
diplomatic approach did little to satisfy conservatives' demands 
that the administration threaten to use force in order to stop the 
North Vietnamese advance. 

Conservative leaders, particularly the Republican Right and 
the National Review circle, certainly wished to push Congress to 
extend additional military aid to Saigon and anticipated that such 
aid would enable the South Vietnamese to forestall the immediate 
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communist advance. The ASC commented that the $300 million of 
aid for South Vietnam "will not end the war. It will not even permit 
the South Vietnamese to drive the invaders out of their country. It 
will only buy time—and not much of that." Conservatives had no 
real expectations that either Congress or the administration would 
launch campaigns in support of the beleaguered South Vietnamese 
sufficient to ensure the country's survival. Their efforts of early 
1975 were designed to expose the fallacies of detente and to shore 
up their own positions in having endorsed the accords in 1973. The 
ASC, asserting that South Vietnam had not violated the agreement, 
charged that for "Congress to refuse to give South Vietnam the mil¬ 
itary aid it needs will amount to the adoption by the U.S. of pun¬ 
ishing its former ally for abiding by the Agreement and rewarding 
its former enemy for violating it." In failing to provide immedi¬ 
ate military assistance. Congress was not only dooming the army 
of South Vietnam to "ultimate defeat" but was also condemning 
"quite possibly millions" of civilians to "brutal death." "No water 
from the bowl of Pontius Pilate," they concluded, "will suffice to 
wash our hands of that blood." 1 

Once Saigon fell on April 30,1975, the conservative attack inten¬ 
sified. Doves in Congress and a biased media were blamed for hav¬ 
ing turned Americans against South Vietnam and having ignored 
the international implications of the American ally's fall to com¬ 
munism. Clare Booth Luce, a longtime anticommunist activist and 
associate of the staff at National Review, contended that the "anti- 
Vietnam media" were responsible for Americans' widespread hos¬ 
tility to the waves of Vietnamese refugees seeking asylum. The 
media, "in their long campaign to end U.S. involvement in the 
Vietnam war, found it expedient to poison the minds of Americans 
against the South Vietnamese people, denigrate their patriotism, 
and blacken their character." 2 This idea became more prominent 
in the decade after the war. One of the original activists associated 
with the We Support Our Boys in Vietnam parades, Charles Wiley, 
later set in motion a campaign against network news coverage of 
the Vietnam War and became a prominent member of Accuracy in 
Media in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Conservatives, partly to assuage their own failure to push for 
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additional aid to South Vietnam between 1973 and 1975, affirmed 
that an honorable peace had been established but was subse¬ 
quently lost by Congress. This pattern proved common among the 
ranks of the pro-war movement, and as a result the demise of the 
Republic of Vietnam in 1975 only boosted the postwar pro-Vietnam 
cause, particularly among those who had advocated a more mili¬ 
taristic policy. The un-won war became a far more powerful motif 
in promoting the righteousness of pro-war arguments than even 
the supposed peace with honor and stalemate of 1973 had been. 
Indeed, the memory of defeat after 1975 was far more useful to con¬ 
servatives than its anticipation in 1972; Americans seemed willing 
to sacrifice more for Vietnam in retrospect, and with the passage of 
time it was more politically acceptable and useful to argue that the 
United States should have gone all out to win in Vietnam. Opera¬ 
tion Linebacker II became a symbol of how the war could have 
been won, with little sacrifice in lives, as early as 1965. "Our own 
restraint," Tower claimed, "cost us Vietnam. We forced Hanoi to 
the Paris accords by choking off its lifeline through the mining of 
Haiphong and through interdicting the supply routes from south¬ 
ern China into North Vietnam." At the very least, he said, the status 
quo should have been maintained: "That is to say: a friendly South 
Vietnam, a hostile North Vietnam, and a more or less neutralized 
Laos and Cambodia. But we failed to do that because Congress 
mandated that there should be no military assistance after a certain 
point." 3 The sacrifice of more than fifty thousand lives mandated 
such an outcome. 

Scholars have noted the significance of the impact of the war on 
conservatives' interpretations of post-Vietnam foreign policy. The 
so-called lessons of Vietnam became fundamental to both tradi¬ 
tionalist and neoconservative understandings of how U.S. policy 
should be constructed, implemented, and sold to the American 
people. Intellectuals of varying conservative stripes had in fact 
been preoccupied with rearmament from at least the early 1970s, 
and Vietnam was a sideline issue when compared to the overarch¬ 
ing menace of international detente. Yet the war continued to play 
a leading part in locating conservatives' cultural interpretations 
of how foreign policy should be conducted. This position was 
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furthered by the Americans' defeat, demonstrating the supposed 
weaknesses inherent in policies of limited war, negotiation, and 
unilateral concession. That the war could and should have been 
won became the cornerstone of the lessons that conservatives drew 
from Vietnam. During the late 1970s, however, conservative lead¬ 
ers put forward more ambiguous lessons about whether or not the 
United States should have engaged in direct military intervention 
in Southeast at all. As Tower commented in 1980, the irony of Viet¬ 
nam was that "we could have won it." He followed this typical 
hawkish refrain with the more surprising assertion that the failure 
to win was an "even bigger mistake than getting involved in Viet¬ 
nam in the first place." 4 

Writing in 1979, Goldwater declared, "It seems impossible that 
we could have been drawn into a land war in Asia." He concluded 
that "it is impossible to overstate the destructive impact on Ameri¬ 
can institutions, American self-confidence, and our constitutional 
government resulting from that twelve-year tragedy." 5 Goldwater 
expressed his regret about Vietnam in the context of the eventual 
loss of the war and the limited military means employed, for it is 
impossible to say he considered it to be an unnecessary aspect of 
U.S. foreign policy during the early 1960s. The very use of the term 
"drawn into" belies the active role conservatives played in dynam¬ 
ically pursuing direct military intervention in Southeast Asia. The 
Powell or Weinberger Doctrine that became synonymous with 
conservatives' reluctance to engage in limited or "no-win" wars 
was undoubtedly a result of exasperation over the circumstances 
in which the United States had gone to war in 1964 and 1965. It 
reflected the widely held belief among conservative political lead¬ 
ers that the Johnson administration had not only misrepresented 
its plans for the level of American engagement but also deliber¬ 
ately pursued a style of warfare that could never have brought 
about military victory. It had done so, furthermore, against the 
express wishes of military leaders. Conservatives' focus on estab¬ 
lishing preconditions for U.S. military intervention revealed their 
understanding of the military's frustration with its Vietnam experi¬ 
ences more than it did conservatives' beliefs about the necessity or 
utility of American engagement during the early 1960s. It therefore 
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indicated a postdefeat evaluation of America's entry into the war 
that sought to distance conservative leaders from responsibility for 
their part in pushing for military intervention to uphold the Saigon 
government. 

In many respects the question of whether or not conservatives 
had supported initial engagement epitomized the internal divi¬ 
sions among conservatives regarding foreign policy priorities dur¬ 
ing the Vietnam War. When activists such as Goldwater and Tower 
recalled their wartime position of limited commitment to interven¬ 
tion, they were in fact remembering the position that nonelite con¬ 
servative actors had held. Social conservatives and activists like 
Schlafly had questioned the utility of intervention far more than 
political leaders in the Republican Party and the conservative jour¬ 
nals. This alternative recollection of conservatives' activism was 
pursued not simply to disavow their active role in seeking war in 
Vietnam but also to advance two postwar objectives: capitalizing 
on the patriotic campaigns undertaken by grassroots conserva¬ 
tives, who defined the war in noble terms, and firmly laying blame 
for defeat at the feet of the anti-war movement. 

If conservative leaders were not united in their opinions on inter¬ 
vention, they found greater political utility in defining the reasons 
for defeat. Several suspects came under intense attack: Johnson 
administration officials; a liberal news media biased toward the 
anti-war position; a dovish Congress; and the amorphous anti-war 
movement. Many conservative intellectuals also pointed to Nixon 
officials, especially Kissinger, for having abandoned America's 
erstwhile ally in South Vietnam. This line of argument was valu¬ 
able in establishing why Saigon fell after the signing of the Peace 
accords in 1973, but it posed substantial problems for conserva¬ 
tive Republicans and their allies at organizations such as National 
Review, who had actively supported and thereby legitimized Nix¬ 
on's policies of Vietnamization and negotiation. Forgetting this 
particular chapter in conservative activism became an essential ele¬ 
ment in reconstructing a politically viable past. Blaming anti-war 
critics and their supposed allies in the news media and Congress 
also distracted from conservatives' emphasis on how the United 
States could have won the war militarily. While this remained a 
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core tenet of conservatives' memory of the war, it seemed incred¬ 
ible to a public that had experienced the war and that was wary of 
future military interventions. The noble cause motif put forward 
by Reagan became an alternative means of attacking anti-war crit¬ 
ics. By focusing on the heroism of veterans' service and by implic¬ 
itly tying it to a positive interpretation of the war's meaning for 
Americans, conservative leaders attempted to delegitimize anti¬ 
war opinion and thereby create positive popular understandings 
of their own foreign policy preferences. American heroism, con¬ 
servative leaders held, mandated rejection of detente on the basis 
of the exceptionalist credo. The heroism of the lost cause thereby 
became a conservative mantra as conservatives worked to con¬ 
struct a politically viable memory of the Vietnam War. 

In addition, conservatives' virulent opposition to Congress dur¬ 
ing 1975 and their record of opposition to Nixon's pursuit of detente 
served to foster the Right's postwar interpretations of their actions 
during the conflict. The popular belief that conservatives had consis¬ 
tently opposed limited war served this purpose, despite the fact that 
they had helped legitimize Nixon's failed policy of Vietnamization. 
In the wake of American defeat reference to Nixon's once lauded 
peace with honor was replaced by claims that the war simply should 
have been won by military victory. Conservatives such as Goldwa- 
ter, Reagan, and Buckley were intent on playing down their earlier 
endorsement of Vietnamization and their praise for the president's 
handling of the war. Instead they highlighted the consequences of 
defeat, most notably the negative implications of what pundits were 
soon referring to as the Vietnam syndrome. They did so in order to 
raise domestic morale and popular faith in military interventions 
rather than simply to continue the worn strategy of attacking the 
policies of limited war pursued by successive administrations. 

Despite widespread disillusionment with the management and 
outcome of America's war in Southeast Asia, the conservative 
political movement was not initially able to capitalize on popu¬ 
lar discontent and anxiety. In part this was because conservatives 
remained divided and seemed unable to offer a promising alter¬ 
native to current foreign policy. To a greater extent conservative 
political leaders were too closely associated with a stringent form 
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of anticommunism that seemed less relevant to the international 
scene in the mid-1970s. By the end of the decade, however, the con¬ 
servative political movement had learned certain lessons from its 
Vietnam experience, lessons that resonated with a populace influ¬ 
enced by the patriotic campaigns of the Vietnam years. Like much 
of American society, conservative political activists of the post- 
Vietnam era sought to learn the so-called lessons of Vietnam with¬ 
out a great deal of engagement with the actual events of the war. 
In particular, Americans looked to their own society to understand 
the reasons for North Vietnam's victory and failed to appreciate 
either the enemy's resilience or the legitimacy of Johnson's and 
Nixon's concerns that expanding the military operations would 
have widened the conflict. 

While conservatives' campaigns to alter U.S. policy in Vietnam 
had been the most conspicuous of the pro-war endeavors under¬ 
taken, theirs was not the campaign that proved the most endur¬ 
ing. This accolade goes to those often unremarkable, subtle activists 
who campaigned in favor of the war on the basis of supporting 
the troops and the president. Tinged with the supposition that the 
United States was engaged in a just cause in Southeast Asia, their 
arguments assumed heightened potency as the American mission 
irrevocably faltered in 1975. Despite its ongoing internal debate 
about the efficacy of having supported the Nixon strategies in 
Vietnam, the conservative political movement benefited from the 
popular framework for viewing the war that these patriotic cam¬ 
paigns created. Coupled with increased support for a more hard¬ 
line foreign policy, conservatives' wartime opposition to anti-war 
factions invigorated its claim to patriotism during the late 1970s. 
In the postwar political environment, by connecting two distinct 
issues—intellectual challenges to the policy of limited war and 
grassroots activism that portrayed American policy as just—con¬ 
servatives were able to politically utilize Vietnam and to thereby 
inform a broader, perhaps even national, memory of the Vietnam 
experience. In this respect, memories of Vietnam served to advance 
a conservative political agenda. 

The National Review circle and the Republican Right faced an 
unexpected challenge in the form of the New Right during the 
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1970s. Activists associated with social conservative issues had 
never been as ideologically committed to the war as their politi¬ 
cal counterparts in the Republican Party. Intellectual conserva¬ 
tives' preoccupation with foreign policy meant that the war was of 
far greater significance to them than issues such as school prayer, 
abortion, and the equal rights agendas of the feminist and gay 
movements. Initially their concern with the anti-war movement 
between 1964 and 1973 related largely to its impact on government 
policy, not to what its radical elements signified about a newly per¬ 
missive American society. This changed over time, as the messages 
enunciated by Agnew exposed the power of political polarization 
and its implicit benefits to the conservative movement. While some 
in the New Right rejected older heroes like Goldwater, who were 
dismissed by younger Republicans as being lazy and soft in chal¬ 
lenging domestic liberalism, others like Thurmond, Reagan, and 
newly minted conservative Republicans like Helms were better at 
realizing the potential of harnessing public anger about America's 
place in the world. 6 The international and the domestic, they recog¬ 
nized, could be subsumed within a social interpretation of Ameri¬ 
can values. On no occasion was this more evident than during the 
debates over the Panama Canal Treaty. 

Dominic Sandbrook writes that "what lay behind the Panama 
issue, of course, was Vietnam." 7 Certainly the war, or rather Amer¬ 
ica's defeat, determined the power of grassroots conservatives' 
responses to Kissinger's efforts to reshape the relationship between 
the United States and Panama with regard to the canal. But as Nata¬ 
sha Zaretsky astutely notes, "The treaty fight crystallized a debate 
in the mid to late 1970s about the future of U.S. foreign policy after 
Vietnam." Opponents of the treaty viewed the willingness of the 
Gerald Ford and, later, Jimmy Carter administrations to concede 
ownership of the canal as evidence of American weakness in the 
wake of Vietnam. Schlafly, Zaretsky notes, described this process as 
a "pattern of surrender." 8 Such conservatives were less interested 
in refighting the Vietnam War than in demonstrating how interna¬ 
tional retreat had contributed to domestic turmoil. Vietnam served 
a powerful function in accentuating the implications—moral, cul¬ 
tural, and political—that derived from international weakness. The 
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Panama issue was a simple means of grappling with the complex 
legacies of the war. While there was certainly no conservative con¬ 
sensus on the question of the Panama Canal—indeed, such diverse 
representatives of the movement as Buckley and John Wayne 
opposed conservative challenges to renegotiation—the Panama 
issue proved a compelling means of conflating two strands of con¬ 
servative memories of the war: intellectuals' emphasis on the policy 
legacies that resulted from America's failure to secure victory; and 
grassroots social conservatives' interest in polarizing opinion on 
the meaning of American patriotism. That social conservatives had 
been among the least committed to intervention in Vietnam was 
evidence of how distorted memories of Vietnam were put to use in 
the debates on Panama to drive conservatives' political and cultural 
agendas. It signified further the potent legacy of the patriotic cam¬ 
paigns undertaken in favor of the war and of supporting the troops 
vis-a-vis conservatives' identity after the war. 

Divisions over Nixon in particular weakened the unity of the 
National Review circle and afforded the New Right the opportunity 
to enhance its standing in the conservative movement of the 1970s. 
Reagan was able to relate to the New Right crusade better than his 
fellow ideologues at National Review and could present his anticom¬ 
munist foreign policies in a populist framework that originated in 
opposition to the anti-war movement during the 1960s and early 
1970s. This is not to suggest that intellectual conservatives were 
paralyzed after the war. Indeed, they used the war as attestation of 
the failure of liberal policies and thereby set about reinvigorating 
anticommunism as the basis of U.S. foreign policy. Burnham and 
others recognized the necessity of resurrecting popular confidence 
in America's international missions. Writing in January 1975, he 
cautioned that the "most damaging result" of South Vietnam's fall 
to communism "would be the still further loss of confidence in 
(and fear of) U.S. integrity and power." Burnham was referring to 
international perceptions of the United States, but he also under¬ 
stood the importance of domestic confidence. 9 

While reluctant to fully endorse the nationalism of the New Right, 
National Review conservatives were more receptive to neoconserva¬ 
tives' emphasis on the danger of post-Vietnam isolationism. The 
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war had been crucial to the organizational development of the neo¬ 
conservatives, who in turn were instrumental in the rise of conser¬ 
vative political fortunes in the late 1970s and 1980s. 10 The Commit¬ 
tee on the Present Danger, one of the most prominent conservative 
think tanks of the 1970s, was a successor of the ASC and preserved 
the original organization's ethos. While the Republican Right 
embraced the argument that intervention had been a mistake, they 
continued to espouse the view that its failure had dramatic interna¬ 
tional consequences and was testimony to liberals' flawed concep¬ 
tion of international relations, especially their seemingly unlim¬ 
ited faith in detente. Goldwater persisted in his belief that the fall 
of Saigon and the process of communist expansion in the region 
validated conservatives' interpretation of the domino theory, and 
conservatives consistently argued that South Vietnam's collapse 
emboldened the Soviet Union elsewhere. 11 Buckley claimed that 
detente did not bring peace with honor to South Vietnam. "What 
has detente brought for us," he queried, "except to provide a back¬ 
drop for the exchange of toasts between American Presidents and 
Communist tyrants?" He preferred a return to Cold War tensions 
over the continuation of "diplomatic hypocrisy" and contended that 
increased defense expenditure was the only means of resurrecting 
the United States from its dire position in the international arena. 12 

Again, however, there was a social dimension to conserva¬ 
tives' interpretation of the legacy of the Vietnam War. In decry¬ 
ing detente, Clare Booth Luce wrote in 1977 that the "long, ill- 
conceived, badly fought, bloody, costly war in Vietnam was the 
test of capitalist America's ideological staying power. America 
failed the test." 13 Indeed, in the fraught political environment of 
the late 1970s, in which competing visions of American exception- 
alism vied for popular support, conservatives needed to do more 
than simply bemoan American weakness and present frightening 
assessments of its future. They needed to appeal to moderates, to 
build an effective alliance with neoconservatives, and to offer a 
positive, uplifting image of America's future. If the war itself did 
not help conservatives reach these symbiotic goals, then emphasiz¬ 
ing its social dimensions could prove more useful. 

The legacy of America's failed military engagement in Southeast 
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Asia as it pertained to the conservative movement was complex and 
diverse. Overwhelmingly, conservatives believed that engagement 
in Vietnam was necessary and just, and they professed that the 
weakened American position of the 1970s demonstrated the peril¬ 
ous implications of failing to secure victory in the war. In denying 
official recognition of Vietnam, ostensibly because of the POW / 
MIA issue, and in elevating the war to noble status, conservatives 
did much to build their political base and to reframe the meaning 
of the Vietnam War for Americans. But the themes enunciated by 
Reagan in his address to the VFW in 1980, when he articulated the 
idea of the war as a noble cause, helped shape popular understand¬ 
ings of the issues at the heart of the divisions between liberals and 
conservatives regarding foreign policy. While intellectual conser¬ 
vatives and the Republican Right had focused their wartime efforts 
on promoting the international significance of the Vietnam experi¬ 
ence, their postwar initiatives to domesticate it were considerable. 
In part the method suited the former goal: by reimagining Vietnam 
as something positive, conservatives could overcome popular anx¬ 
ieties about future military campaigns. But in part this was also an 
initiative designed to subvert liberals' characterization of the war 
as immoral and unnecessary. Reagan's description of Vietnam as 
a noble cause was merely the climax of this extended campaign, 
which had begun with a reconstruction of conservatives' active 
engagement in America's intervention and which was symbolized 
by the debates over the Panama Canal Treaty. 

As Patrick Hagopian's study of Americans' commemorations of 
the Vietnam War has ably demonstrated, Reagan's characteriza¬ 
tion of the war did not secure the national consensus he hoped 
to achieve. It was the more widespread, bipartisan concentration 
on healing and honoring veterans' service that allowed Vietnam 
memorials to play "a part in the hegemonic politics of Reagan- 
ism." 14 Yet Reagan's rhetoric showed the success conservative lead¬ 
ers enjoyed in tying together two strands of wartime activism that 
favored the war. Reagan stressed the international imperatives of 
fighting the war, but he also celebrated the activism of such orga¬ 
nizations as the VFW, which during the war had unwaveringly 
backed the troops and proclaimed the cause of American POWs. 
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The American Legion, for instance, had financially and logistically 
aided the mammoth We Support Our Boys in Vietnam parades that 
took place in New York City in 1967 and 1969. While each of these 
parades proclaimed its purpose to be to unite people behind the 
troops—and to avoid political commentary on the war—they also 
manifestly proffered a pro-war political agenda. Veterans' groups 
later allied themselves with conservative patriotic organizations 
that during the last two years of the war declared the POW issue to 
be the most important topic of the Vietnam experience. 

Reagan was therefore building on an existing history of pro-war 
activism that reconfigured the Vietnam War as one fought between 
Americans rather than between the United States and a foreign 
enemy. Conservative leaders thus treated the war itself as an abstrac¬ 
tion. They engaged in little analysis and no true public discussion of 
how the North Vietnamese or the NLF had contributed to America's 
defeat. Furthermore, the language of unity belied a considered effort 
to delegitimize and marginalize anti-war opinions. Rather than 
acknowledge the considerable extent to which most Americans had 
turned against the war by its final years, Reagan presented a narra¬ 
tive of popular support for America's noble effort. 

Just as many Americans had rejected conservatives' fixation on 
the possibility of military victory in Vietnam, many disregarded 
Reagan's interpretation of America's purpose in the war. Yet his 
message was one of redemption. The war could be redeemed by 
collective contemplation of America's sacrifice in Vietnam and on 
the tragedy wrought by liberals' refusal to allow American ser¬ 
vicemen to attain a deserved military victory. This message gained 
political traction for many varied reasons, not least of which was 
the fact that President Carter had already sounded the trumpet of 
revisionism in July 1980. Carter had unequivocally rejected the con¬ 
cept that honoring the troops meant honoring the war, but he did 
acknowledge that it was important to dignify "the freedoms that 
they fought to preserve." Carter, Robert McMahon writes, in thus 
"implicitly repudiating all of his earlier, critical insights about the 
Vietnam War" set the stage for Reagan's more radical revisionism. 15 
Reagan's ability to coalesce conservatives' retrospective account of 
their wartime record, that is, their opposition to intervention and 
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limited war, with a broader, popular emphasis on patriotic support 
of the troops and America's innocence as represented by the POW 
issue was notable. Grassroots conservative, patriotic, and veter¬ 
ans' groups had consistently pressed these issues during the war. 
Conservative leaders succeeded in pushing them onto the national 
agenda during 1980 and thereby created the means for new ways 
of remembering America's Vietnam War experiences. 

Writing in 1985, Kissinger argued that "Reagan's election itself 
was part of the national reaction to Vietnam." The war, he said, 
"put in motion such a weakening of America and created so many 
frustrations that a reaction to the right was inevitable." 16 Kiss¬ 
inger's perspective had elements of truth, but he underestimated 
the extent to which Reagan's carefully crafted remembering of the 
war offered Americans more than simply a reaction to American 
defeat. For Americans who had directly witnessed the war, sim¬ 
ply repeating the idea that victory could have been achieved with 
ease offered limited relief and, for many, was wholly implausible. 
By elevating the war to noble status, conservatives took strides to 
build their political base and to reframe the meaning of the Viet¬ 
nam War for Americans. This change in how conservatives pub¬ 
licly articulated the meaning of the war reflected changes in how 
they presented their foreign policies. As one commentator noted in 
1979, Reagan was determined to demonstrate he "was not another 
Barry Goldwater." 17 This populist framework was intended to 
secure public support for conservatives' foreign policies; while it 
included a novel emphasis on patriotic themes, conservatives did 
not abandon their core resolve on the anticommunist agenda that 
had conditioned their positions during the war. 

Speaking at the dedication ceremony for the Unknown Soldier 
of the Vietnam War, Reagan queried whether the man in ques¬ 
tion ever played on an American city street or worked with his 
father on a farm in America's heartland. He wondered if the man 
had married, had children, or expected to return to a bride. "We'll 
never know," Reagan stated, "the answers to these questions about 
his life." "We do know, though" the president continued, "why 
he died. He saw the horrors of war but bravely faced them, cer¬ 
tain his own cause and his country's cause was a noble one; that 
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he was fighting for human dignity, for free men everywhere." 18 
National healing was possible, Reagan claimed, by thanking those 
who served. "We can," he said, "be worthy of the values and ideals 
for which our sons sacrificed, worthy of their courage in the face of 
a fear that few of us will ever experience, by honoring their com¬ 
mitment and devotion to duty and country." The fight for freedom, 
indeed, the war itself, had been just according to conservatives, 
and the tragedy rested with America's failure to secure victory. 

While the broader public might draw different conclusions about 
the utility of future military engagements, the conservative memory 
of Vietnam was firmly incorporated into the public consciousness 
and facilitated broader interpretations of American victimhood 
and noble sacrifice, interpretations that gained much resonance in 
certain elements of popular culture during the 1980s. The debates 
over Vietnam would continue to rage, most demonstrably over 
the design of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial, and there could be 
no consensus on the policy lessons of Vietnam. But conservatives' 
efforts to reconstruct their own history of the war not only helped 
their political fortunes during the late 1980s but also contributed 
to a national celebration of popular innocence regarding the war. 
If hawks had neither endorsed peace with honor nor pushed for 
military intervention in 1964 and 1965, then the wider public could 
hardly be held to account for the nation's role in intervening in a 
disastrous military conflict. Conservatives thereby helped to fash¬ 
ion Vietnam as a conflict between polarized elements of American 
society, a tragedy befitting national remorse for the failure to secure 
victory, but a tragedy that could be overcome by collective healing 
and collective celebration of America's role in international affairs. 
If future foreign policy debates continued to be influenced by a 
Vietnam syndrome, it was not a syndrome predicated on the weak¬ 
nesses and contradictions of America's global intentions. This was 
not the victory for which conservatives had struggled throughout 
the long, disappointing, and divisive years of the Vietnam War. It 
was a limited victory, a result that had come at great cost to conser¬ 
vatives' unity and the influence of intellectuals within the broader 
movement, but one that could be celebrated as a victory nonetheless. 
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283; Nixon administration and, 244; 
Operation: Open Door, 285; patrio¬ 
tism as focus of, 244, 286-87; in pro¬ 
war movement, 16; and Washington 
Campus News Service, 285 

College Young Republicans, 243, 244, 
282-83 

Colson, Charles: on administration 
being out of the woods in Vietnam, 
293; on American Friends of 
Vietnam, 215, 216, 217; on Americans 
for Winning the Peace, 218, 219, 220; 
and Citizens Committee for Peace 
with Freedom in Vietnam, 214; fear 
of resurgence of anti-war activism in 
1972, 300; and Manhattan Twelve's 
demands, 173, 174; on Meany, 135; 
national unity theme emphasized by, 
201; ostensibly independent organi¬ 
zations set up by, 217; on POW cam¬ 
paign, 231; on "Rally for Freedom in 
Vietnam and All the World," 195; on 
siege mentality in White House, 137; 
on Vietnam Veterans for a Just Peace, 
223; on Westmoreland and Nixon's 
peace proposal, 149; works to keep 
conservatives in Nixon camp, 178; on 
Young Americans for Freedom sup¬ 
porting Nixon, 133 

Committee for a Week of National 
Unity, 190-91, 195 

Committee for Responsible Patriotism, 
325 

Committee of Liaison with Families 
of Servicemen Detained in North 
Vietnam, 236-37 


Committee on the Present Danger, 338 
Concern for Prisoners Of War, 234, 280 
Conservative Awards Dinner, 153 
Conservative Book Club, 170 
conservatives: Agnew supported by, 
125-26; on airpower, 111, 112; 
anticommunism of, 20-30; anticom¬ 
munist guerrilla groups urged by, 

51; anti-war movement opposed by, 
6, 10, 14, 183, 335, 340; on attacking 
Haiphong harbor, 39, 48, 49-51; on 
bombing North Vietnam, 39-40, 

47, 53, 140, 239; Buchanan pushes 
agenda of, 128-29; on Cambodian 
invasion of 1970, 130-45; coalition 
government opposed by, 105, 114, 
115, 181; conflicted over Vietnam 
War in 1964, 18-19; on containment, 
28, 34; continued commitment to 
Vietnam after Cambodian invasion, 
142-43; in Democratic Party, 44, 79, 
89-90, 91, 93, 142, 168, 272; detente 
opposed by, 4, 5, 12, 14, 169, 291, 

294, 330, 334; determination to take 
control of Republican Party, 12, 13, 
15; divisions within movement, 7, 

10, 12-13, 13-14, 25, 31, 36, 127, 147, 
158-62, 171, 176, 179-80, 183, 290, 

295, 320, 323, 333, 334; in domestic 
politics of Vietnam, 1968-1969, 
72-124; and ending of Vietnam War, 
289-327; escalation supported by, 

32, 33-34, 36-41, 45, 52-53, 140, 290, 
306, 315; on extending war to North 
Vietnam, 38, 111; on failure of U.S. 
to win Vietnam War, 2, 4, 5; failure 
to serve in Vietnam, 264-65; fortunes 
as tied to Nixon's, 306-7; gradual 
move toward acceptance of negotia¬ 
tion, 73-74; growing doubts about 
Nixon's Vietnam policy, 126-30; 

Gulf of Tonkin Resolution supported 
by, 38, 40; humanitarian issues 
stressed by, 52; Johnson's war policy 
criticized by, 2, 15, 16, 36-37, 39-41, 
43-45, 184, 332; and Lam Son 719 
operation, 154-58; on land reform 
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conservatives ( continued) 

in South Vietnam, 52; limited sup¬ 
port for Vietnam War by 1972, 290; 
on limited war policy, 9, 34, 53, 142, 
147, 334, 335, 341; on Linebacker II 
bombings, 313-19, 327; militarized 
foreign policy supported by, 20; neo¬ 
conservatism, 62, 215, 290, 331, 337- 
38; New Right, 291, 335-36, 337-38; 
New York Conservative Party, 60, 

141, 170; Nixon and the hawks, 

74-87; on Nixon appointees, 97; 
Nixon pushed to the right by, 145-54; 
on Nixon's China visit of 1972, 169- 
83; in Nixon's 1968 victory, 95, 124; 
Nixon's overall foreign policy chal¬ 
lenged by, 294; noble cause argument 
endorsed by, 5, 339; on Panama 
Canal Treaty, 336-37, 339; on Paris 
peace accords, 16, 308-19, 320-24, 

328; on "peace with honor," 97, 290; 
polarization as beneficial for, 137, 
161-62, 336; policy evolution, 1965- 
1968, 65-71; and postwar challenge, 
324-27; pro-war stance rallies, 13; on 
public opinion's significance, 6, 9, 

127, 187; reparations opposed by, 

313; "responsible conservatives," 19, 
20, 26, 147; search-and-destroy poli¬ 
cies supported by, 51; seeks to escape 
right-wing extremist label, 19; on 
Senate Armed Forces Committee, 

305; on Sino-Soviet split, 76; south¬ 
ern, 44, 75, 80, 84, 91, 212; in southern 
California, 272; on symbolic value of 
Vietnam War, 181; and U.S. push into 
Southeast Asia, 31-42; on U.S. failure 
to provide postwar support to South 
Vietnam, 328-31; on victory or with¬ 
drawal, 35; on Vietnamization, 113- 
24, 129-30, 140, 141, 148, 159-60, 175, 
178, 239, 262, 268, 303-4, 306, 327, 

334; Vietnam lobby, 31, 54-63; 
Vietnam service by, 244; and the 
Vietnam War, 1-16; Vietnam War as 
unifying force for, 13; Vietnam War 
causes changes in, 10; Vietnam War 


policy influenced by, 9-10; Vietnam 
War's influence on postwar foreign 
policy views of, 331-42; Wallace's 
populist conservatism, 79-80; on War 
Powers Act, 329; on withdrawal of 
U.S. troops, 113-14, 142. See also 
grassroots activists; intellectual con¬ 
servatives; John Birch Society (JBS); 
libertarians; pro-war movement; 
social conservatives; traditional 
conservatives 

containment policy, 27-29, 34, 201 
Cooper, John Sherman, 68 
Cooper-Church amendment, 136, 138- 
39, 140, 144, 148 
Coppin, Douglas, 273, 277 
Coppin, Gloria Wells, 272-73 
Council for the Civilized Treatment of 
the POWs, 234 
country music, 194 
Courtney, Kent, 263 
Crane, Philip, 154 
Critchlow, Donald, 35, 351058 
Cronkite, Walter, 167 
Cuba: Bay of Pigs invasion, 31, 39; 
conservative concern with, 20-21, 

31; embargo of, 173; Student Action 
Committee on, 276; Vietnam com¬ 
pared with, 39 

Cuban missile crisis, 20-21, 30, 298 
Curtis, Carl, 83 

Davis, Judy, 274 
Dear, Ron, 257 

decent interval solution, 211, 329 
Defeating Communist Insurgency 
(Thompson), 51 

defense spending, 152, 153, 171, 173, 174, 
177, 262, 338 

defoliation, Goldwater proposes, 37-38 
DeGroot, Gerard, 3580131 
Dellinger, Dave, 236-37 
demilitarized zone (DMZ): Abrams 
given authority to respond to viola¬ 
tions of, 92; April 1972 bombing 
around, 298; Buchanan on sending 
U.S. troops across, 128; Goldwater on 
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destroying enemy material north of, 
140; Humphrey on, 89; Johnson's 
bombing halt of October 1968 and 
reestablishment of, 91; Laird on 
responding to violations of, 150; 

North Vietnamese violate in 1972, 

296, 297; Tower on enemy buildup 
near, 95 

Democratic Party: abandons core tenets 
of Cold War, 12; anti-war Democrats, 
12, 87; Byrd breaks with, 148; commit¬ 
ment of men and material to Vietnam 
in 1964 and 1965, 18; conservative 
Democrats, 44, 79, 89-90, 91, 93, 

142, 168, 272; divisions in, 45,119; 
hawk opposition to Johnson, 44-45; 
increasing opposition to Nixon's 
policies, 119-20; limited commitment 
to anticommunism attributed to, 41; 
Muskie's 1972 presidential campaign, 
301; National Convention of 1968, 

87; national unity theme as oppor¬ 
tunity to divide, 202; Nixon opposes 
liberal Democratic domestic policies, 
152; pro-war Democrats, 92, 115; 
Republicans as less hostile to Johnson 
than, 43-45; southern Democrats, 
44-45, 92, 148; and Soviet Jewish 
emigration issue, 290-91; Vietnam 
War and presidential election of 1968, 
87-97; Vietnam War helped end of 
dominance of, 10; weakened ties with 
working class, 187. See also Johnson, 
Lyndon; Kennedy, John F.; Stennis, 
John; and others by name 

demonization of the enemy: becomes 
prominent, 226-27; by College 
Republican National Committee, 

283; by conservatives, 307; Nixon's 
rhetoric accelerates, 202; popular, 

201; in POW campaigns, 231-32, 
233-34, 2 3 ^~ 39 ' 240-41; by Student 
Coordinating Committee for 
Freedom in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia, 268, 270; by student pro¬ 
war groups, 288; by Victory in 
Vietnam Association, 274; by Young 
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Americans for Freedom, 245, 259 
Dent, Harry, 80, 97, 98, 129, 210 
Derwinski, Edward, 107 
detente: broad popularity of, 171, 294; 
Buckley on, 338; conservative oppo¬ 
sition to, 4, 5, 12, 14, 169, 291, 294, 

330, 334; future of South Vietnam 
seen to be in jeopardy due to, 304, 
313; Goldwater opposed to, 75; 
Human Events on, 303; Jackson-Vanik 
amendment and support for, 291; 
Manhattan Twelve on, 175; Moscow 
summit of 1972, 292, 297-98; Nixon's 
visit to China, 169-83, 271, 293, 294, 
295; U.S. military superiority seen as 
requirement for, 173; Vietnamization 
becomes associated with, 182, 289-91 
de Toledano, Ralph, 93, 94, 101, 120, 146 
Diem, Ngo Dinh: American Friends 
of Vietnam's support for, 54; coup 
against, 20, 34, 37; long-term sup¬ 
porters of, 31 
Dien Bien Phu, 82 
Dirksen, Everett, 18, 83, 90, 102, 103 
disarmament, 90, 98, 169, 172, 178, 295 
DMZ. See demilitarized zone (DMZ) 
Docksai, Ron, 247, 263 
Dodd, Thomas, 45 
Dole, Robert, 137, 232 
Dombrowski, Edmund, 190, 191 
domino theory, 46, 82, 338 
"Don't Forget the Eagles" (song), 233 
Dornan, Bob, 277 
Dos Passos, John, 24 
Douglas, Paul H., 66, 67 
draft, the, 128, 260, 286, 305, 324 
Droge, Dolf, 233, 283 
Duck Hook, Operation, 103, 120, 121 
Dueck, Colin, 11, 28, 87, 137 

Eagle Trust Fund, 35 
Education About Communism Through 
Refugee Program, 253 
Edwards, Lee, 129, 194, 353043 
Ehrlichman, John, 137, 207 
Eisenhower, Dwight: Burnham's criti¬ 
cism of foreign policy of, 27, 28; on 
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Eisenhower, Dwight ( continued) 

Chinese domination as consequence 
ot U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam, 

77; Citizens Committee for Peace 
with Freedom in Vietnam supported 
by, 66; diplomacy in ending Korean 
War, 84-85; on domino effect, 46; 
Gold water compares Nixon with, 

98; on Johnson's Vietnam policies, 

73; New Look defense policy of, 

82; Nixon Doctrine compared with 
policy of, 109; on Nixon threatening 
resumption of bombing, 96; promise 
to go to Korea, 90; Welch's accusa¬ 
tions against, 25 

Ellsberg, Daniel, 163 

Emerging Republican Majority, The 
(Phillips), 206 

end-the-war amendments: Americans 
for Winning the Peace opposes, 220; 
Cambodian incursion produces, 136; 
conservative opposition in 1972, 
305-6; Cooper-Church amendment, 
136, 138-39, 140, 144, 148; Goodell 
Resolution, 120; limit conservatives' 
options, 310; Mansfield amendment, 
168, 181; McGovern-Hatfield amend¬ 
ment, 136, 217, 218-19; National 
League of Families of Prisoners of 
War on, 234, 237; North Vietnamese 
apparent willingness to abide by 
provisions of, 238; POW issue used 
to promote, 236; widening public 
support for, 161 

escalation of Vietnam War: Allott on, 

149; American Conservative Union 
plan to win the war, 45-48; bomb¬ 
ing North Vietnam as retaliation for 
North Vietnamese, 110; Cambodian 
invasion of 1970 as, 132-33; conser¬ 
vatives call for, 32, 33-34, 36-41, 45, 
52-53, 140, 290, 306, 315; Duck Hook 
operation, 103, 120, 121; growing 
opposition to, 138; Human Events 
urges in 1972, 302-3; versus imme¬ 
diate withdrawal, 7; intellectual 
conservatives continue to support. 


2, 70; Johnson's room for maneuver 
reduced by, 44; Kissinger on, 110-11; 
National Review on re-escalation, 106; 
in National Review's fake secret docu¬ 
ments, 165; Nixon on, 72, 111; Nixon 
sets November 1, 1969, deadline 
for negotiation or, 120-21; Reuther 
opposed to, 202; Symington calls 
for, 48; Thompson opposes, 111; 
Vietnamization and, 127, 132, 139, 
141; Young Americans for Freedom 
support, 261. See also bombing North 
Vietnam 

ethnic working-class, 203-4 
Evans, M. Stanton, 170, 174, 242, 246, 

251, 306-7 

Evans, Rowland, 88, 97, 132, 154, 222, 
353IH3 

exceptionalism, 291, 334, 338 

Farber, David, 21, 204 
Feder, Don, 257 
Finch, Robert, 97 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
63-64 

Firing Line (television program), 264 
Fischer, Jolin, 129 
Fish Hook offensive, 132 
Foner, Philip, 207 

Ford, Gerald, 26, 34, 104, 107, 329, 336 
Foreign Military Sales Act, 137 
foreign policy: bipartisan approach to, 
67, 100; Democrat divisions over, 45; 
divisiveness of issues, 320; domes¬ 
tic issues influence, 11; Kissinger's 
expertise in, 99; militarized, 20; 
National Review urges stronger anti¬ 
communist, 14-15, 19, 20; Nixon on 
Vietnam as opportunity for resurrec¬ 
tion of strong, 76; Nixon's determi¬ 
nation to dominate, 99, 102; Nixon's 
experience in, 86; in reemergence of 
conservatism, 13; Vietnam War and 
overall U.S., 106-7; Vietnam War's 
influence on postwar conservative 
views of, 331-42. See also anticommu¬ 
nism; detente 
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Foreign Policy Research Institute, 29 

Fowler, Flenry, 217 

Frank, Steve, 271-72, 276, 277, 278 

Franklin, FI. Bruce, 239 

Freedom Leadership Foundation, 312 

Freedoms Foundation, 60 

Freedom Tree project, 280-81 

Freeman, Joshua, 206 

Frischman, Robert, 234 

Fry, Joseph, 53 

Fulbright, J. William, 52, 58, 70, 76, 185, 
195 

fusionism, 22, 23, 24-25 

Galbraith, John Kenneth, 100 
Gavin, William, 82 

Geneva Convention, 221, 231, 233, 234, 
258, 281 

Gimmler, Raymond, 57, 58-59, 325 
Goldwater, Barry: accepts Republican 
nomination for president, 17; on air- 
power, 128, 307-8; on altered objec¬ 
tive of Nixon policy in 1971, 162; on 
anti-war movement, 181; on April 
1972 bombing of North Vietnam, 

298, 300, 302; on Ashbrook's presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1972, 13, 294; on 
attacking Red River dike system, 51; 
as attentive to public opinion, 171; 
becomes disillusioned with Nixon, 
326-27, 328; on bombing Flaiphong 
harbor, 119, 152; on bombing North 
Vietnam, 119, 127-28, 140, 153, 180; 
briefing on Lam Son 719 operation, 

157; on Cambodian invasion of 1970, 
133, 139-40; on chances of South 
Vietnamese survival, 183; on conser¬ 
vative role in Nixon's 1968 victory, 

124; on continued backing of Thieu, 
313; on dealing with Communists, 

289; on defense spending, 177; on 
dissent lending comfort to the enemy, 
61; division between conservative 
activists and, 290, 295; on domino 
theory, 338; Draft Goldwater drives, 

6, 12, 19, 23, 245; on ending Vietnam 
War within two weeks, 52; on 
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end-the-war amendments, 305-6; as 
figurehead of conservative coalition, 
6; at gala for POWs at Constitution 
Flail in May 1970, 232; and Fluston 
Plan, 212; as intent on reaching settle¬ 
ment in late 1972, 318; on Johnson's 
bombing North Vietnam, 40, 49; on 
Johnson's policies as "drift, decep¬ 
tion, and defeat," 41; on Kissinger's 
appointment as national security 
adviser, 100; liberals attacked by, 
301-2, 306; and liberation of Eastern 
Europe, 28; Linebacker II bombings 
supported by, 316-18; loyalty to 
Nixon's Vietnam strategy, 98, 295; on 
Mclntire's Victory in Vietnam March, 
199-200; National Review associated 
with, 14, 19, 25; National Review's 
denunciation of John Birch Society 
opposed by, 56, 79; New Right on, 

336; on Nixon appointees, 97, 98; 
Nixon endorsed in 1968 by, 81-82; 
at Nixon's January 26, 1972, meet¬ 
ing with Republican leadership, 181; 
Nixon's policies defended against 
conservatives by, 153; Nixon's politi¬ 
cal support for, 74-75; Nixon sup¬ 
ported in 1972 by, 294; on Nixon's 
visit to China, 176, 177, 178, 180-81, 
295; on noble cause argument, 16; 
on North Vietnam as about to give 
up, 310; on no substitute for vic¬ 
tory, 36, 37; on Paris peace accords, 
322, 327; peace proposal of January 
1972 endorsed by, 182; on Pentagon 
papers, 164; on POW issue, 231; pres¬ 
sures Nixon on Vietnam after election 
of 1972, 312; Reagan distinguishes 
himself from, 341; recalls his war¬ 
time position, 333, 386n89; refuses 
to denounce John Birch Society, 26; 
on Republicans as peace party, 43; 
at Salute to the Armed Forces din¬ 
ner, 273; seeks to take advantages 
of Kennedy's failure in Vietnam, 32; 
seen as extremist, 55, 75; on South 
Vietnamese acceptance of any 
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Goldwater, Barry ( continued ) 

settlement, 309-10; on stopping 
Chinese supplies to North Vietnam, 
37-38; on unilateral disarmament 
by U.S., 169; on U.S. as at war in 
Vietnam, 17; on use of American 
military power, 33-34; on Vietnam 
"as close as Kansas," 35; on 
Vietnamization, 127-28, 140, 183, 306, 
308, 334; on Vietnam War's destruc¬ 
tive impact on American society, 332; 
visits to Vietnam, 49, 127, 180; on 
withdrawal of U.S. troops, 113, 118- 
19; writings in special edition of New 
Guard, 147; and Young Americans for 
Freedom, 245, 259, 294 
Goodell, Charles, 120 
Goodell Resolution, 120 
GOPEACE campaign, 284, 285 
Graham, Billy, 197, 198, 199 
grassroots activists: activism decreases 
by mid-1972, 304; and anticommu¬ 
nism, 13, 21; anti-war movement 
opposed by, 5; associate patriotism 
with support for the war, 185; conser¬ 
vative movement's complex relation¬ 
ship with, 15; Democrats accused of 
limited commitment to anticommu¬ 
nism by, 41; Goldwater supported by, 
6; humanitarian issues stressed by, 

52; in John Birch Society, 26; National 
Review circle as more influential than, 
15; Nixon administration attempts 
to manage, 16; Nixon's "Silent 
Majority" speech rallies, 125; Nixon 
supported after Cambodian inva¬ 
sion, 143; on Panama Canal Treaty, 
336-37; patriotic campaigns of, 10, 
333; "peace with honor" supported 
by, 311; Republicans continue to sup¬ 
port war to appeal to, 291; Schwarz 
and Schlafly focus on building, 

35-36; on victory or withdrawal, 35; 
Vietnamization supported by, 153; in 
Yoimg Americans for Freedom, 245 
Great Society, 44, 90 
Greenberg, David, 294 


Greenfield, Jeff, 264-65 
Greenspan, Alan, 82 
Gruenther, Alfred M., 217 
Guidelines for Cold War Victory (American 
Security Council), 17 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, 38, 40, 136-37 

FFaggard, Merle, 194 
Flagopian, Patrick, 339 
Flaig, Alexander, 173-74, 2 3 °/ 2 73 / 309, 
313 

Flaiphong harbor: air battles above 
in spring 1967, 49; American 
Conservative Union on blockading, 
126; and April 1972 bombing, 298; 
Buckley on South Vietnamese action 
against, 127; conservatives call for 
bombing of, 39, 48, 49-51; failure 
to attack as symbol of limited war 
policy, 49; Goldwater on bombing 
of, 119, 152; in National Review's 
fake secret documents, 165; Nixon 
blockades in 1972, 300, 302-3; Nixon 
on mining in 1966, 77; Symington on 
closing, 48; Thurmond calls for clos¬ 
ing, 299; Tower on effectiveness of 
mining, 331 

Haldeman, Bob: on anti-ballistic mis¬ 
sile (ABM) system, 102; on anti-war 
movement, 244; on bombing of April 
1972, 297, 298-99, 300; on Kissinger 
talking with conservative colum¬ 
nists, 169; on nation in civil war, 137; 
on Nixon Doctrine, 109; on Nixon's 
response to North Vietnamese Easter 
1972 offensive, 296; on Nixon's 
troop withdrawals, 107-8; on posi¬ 
tive polarization, 137; on problem of 
right-wing Republican unhappiness, 
110; and Son Tay POW camp raid, 
235; on Vietnam Veterans for a Just 
Peace, 223 

Fianoi: air battles above in spring 1967, 
49; and April 1972 bombing, 298; 
conservatives call for military action 
against, 19, 39; Red River dike sys¬ 
tem, 51, 119, 165, 302, 307, 315 
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hard hat riots, 202-9 
Harlow, Bryce, 98, 277 
Harrigan, Anthony, 170 
Hatfield, Mark, 17-18, 68, 120, 136 
Hayes, Wayne, 45 
Helms, Jesse, 325, 336 
Henderson, William, 216 
Hersh, Seymour, 221 
Heston, Charlton, 218 
Hijiya, James, 244 
Ho Chi Minh, 251 

Ho Chi Minh Trail, 39, 48, 127, 140, 155, 
184, 224 

Honor America Day Rally (1970), 143, 
197-98, 210, 240 

Honor America Week (1969), 192-94, 

230, 257 

Hoover, J. Edgar, 212 
Hope, Bob, 184, 190-91, 197, 198, 273, 278 
Houffman, David Lee, 260 
Howard, Richard, 207 
Hrdlicka, David, 277 
Hue, 149-50, 226, 300 
Hughes, Howard, 277 
Hukari, Harvey, 64-65, 261 
Human Events (journal): American 
Conservative Union allied with, 23; 
on anti-war congressmen, 143; on 
Cambodian invasion of 1970, 130; 
on Cooper-Church amendment, 
i38-39; on Cuba as threat, 20, 21; on 
detente, 303; on Diem overthrow, 

34; on Eisenhower's diplomacy in 
ending Korean War, 85; on full-scale 
attack on North Vietnam in 1972, 
302-3; on Honor America Day Rally 
of 1970, 198; Johnson's war policy 
criticized by, 36-37, 93; at July 26, 

1971, conservative meeting, 170; 
on Kennedy's failures in Vietnam, 

32; on Kissinger's appointment as 
national security adviser, 100; on 
Lam Son 719 operation, 156; Lane 
as columnist for, 46; Linebacker II 
bombings supported by, 315-16; on 
Nixon and Paris peace talks, 88; on 
Nixon's support for Goldwater, 75; 
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on Nixon's Vietnam policy, 83, 96, 
114; on only solution in Vietnam, 

33; on Paris peace accords, 320-21; 
on peace proposal of January 1972, 
182; pressures Nixon on Vietnam 
after election of 1972, 311; on "Rally 
for Freedom in Vietnam and All the 
World," 195; on renewed involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam, 321; on residual 
U.S. forces in Vietnam, 160; on Soviet 
military superiority, 169; Turner's 
"myths" published by, 252; on 
Vietnamization, 123, 124, 130, 302-3; 
on Wheeler on bombing halt of 
March 1968, 93-94 
humanitarian issues, 52 
Humphrey, Hubert, 80, 86, 87, 89-91, 
94,95 

Hungarian revolution of 1956, 27-28, 

130 

Hunt, H. L., 79 
Hunter, Kay, 277 
Huntsman, Jon, 222 
Huston, Tom Charles, 63, 78, 205, 206, 
210, 212 

Huston Plan, 212 

In Defense of Freedom (Meyer), 23 
intellectual conservatives: conservative 
politicians contrasted with, 6; con¬ 
tainment accepted by, 34; defeat in 
Vietnam as of great significance for, 
336; Douglas attacks, 67; escalation 
supported by, 2, 70; hard-line foreign 
policy of, 13; isolationism aban¬ 
doned by, 21-22; Johnson policies 
questioned by, 43; on Lam Son 719 
operation, 156; lessons of Vietnam 
War influence on, 331; on liberation 
of Eastern Europe, 28; national secu¬ 
rity emphasized by, 5, 7; and Panama 
Canal Treaty, 337; postwar initiatives 
on Vietnam War, 339; rearmament as 
concern of, 331; seek to reinvigorate 
anticommunism, 337; and social 
conservatives share interpretation of 
Vietnam War, 291 
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Interagency Group on Domestic 
Intelligence and Internal Security, 

212 

International Relations in the Age of 
Conflict between Democracy and 
Dictatorship (Possony and Strausz- 
Hupe), 29 

isolationism: Americans for Winning 
the Peace on surrender in Vietnam 
and, 218; attributed to anti-war 
movement, 213, 260; intellectual 
conservatives abandon, 21-22; 
interventionist conservatives reject, 
32; neoconservative opposition to, 
337—38; Roosevelt's challenge to, 219; 
of Welch, 25, 26 

Jackson, Henry, 290-91 

Jackson-Vanik amendment, 290-91 

Javits, Jacob, 120 

JBS. See John Birch Society (JBS) 

JCS. See Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) 

Jewish War Veterans, 56 
John Birch Society (JBS): American 
Conservative Union opposes, 26-27; 
Buckley opposes, 13, 25-26; Hatfield 
on, 17; as loose network, 26, 27, 56; 
National Review opposes, 25-26, 55, 
56, 79; Vietnam War opposed by, 
55-56, 65; Wallace candidacy sup¬ 
ported in, 79 

Johns, Andrew, 11, 32, 293, 353034 
Johnson, Don, 284 

Johnson, Lyndon: American Friends of 
Vietnam funded by, 217; anti-war 
movement opposes policies of, 57; 
attempts to rally public opinion, 
184-85; bombing halt before 1968 
election, 91-93; Citizens Committee 
for Peace with Freedom in Vietnam 
established by, 66, 115; conserva¬ 
tive criticism of, 2, 15, 16, 36-37, 
39-41, 43-45, 184, 332; conserva¬ 
tive opposition constrains, 9-10; 
Democratic hawk opposition to, 
44-45; Goldwater attributes loss in 
Vietnam to, 327; Goldwater describes 


policies as "drift, deception, and 
defeat," 41; Goldwater on bombing 
policy of, 40, 49; Great Society, 44, 

90; Hatfield's criticism of, 18; and 
Humphrey's proposed bombing halt, 
89, 91; joint communique with Thieu 
of September 1966, 105; Kissinger as 
consultant to, 98; Laird's criticism 
of, 89; large-scale deployment of 
troops by, 65; limited war policy of, 

5, 6, 8, 19, 41, 44, 49, 52-53, 62, 245; 
Meyer on Republican Party policy 
regarding, 69; Meyer's criticism of, 
65-66; negotiated settlement sought 
by, 53, 70; Nixon's criticism of, 72, 

73, 75-77, 83, 85, 88, 105; overtures to 
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campaign, 88-89; and People's Peace 
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133, 258. See also Paris peace accords 
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by, 271; on Cambodian invasion 
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sequences of Vietnam War, 319; 
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tive in Vietnam changes, 292-93; 
Moratorium opposed by, 211; moves 
toward promotion of prisoner of 
war issue, 161; Nixon administration 
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Rolling Thunder supported by, 41; 
patriotism and supporting the troops 
by, 186; in POW campaign, 340; 
student pro-war groups contrasted 
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61-62; "We Support Our Boys in 
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movement 
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Peace with Freedom in Vietnam 
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for a Week of National Unity on 
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Vietnamese peace proposals of July 
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peace accords, 321, 323, 324, 327; 
in People's Peace Treaty, 268; Perot 
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of support for, 9; pro-war agenda 
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opinion swayed by issue of, 240; 
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to, 339; return becomes objective in 
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Son Tay POW camp raided, 151,153, 
235-36, 237; Student Coordinating 
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erans' groups in campaign for, 233, 
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Catholic hierarchy supports, 66, 203- 
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Nixon's "Silent Majority" speech 
encourages, 125; Nixon supported in 
1968 by, 80, 95; parades in support 
of Vietnam War, 8-9, 63; "peace with 
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94, 120; on Pentagon papers, 163; 
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Coordinating Committee for Victory 
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risk to, 144; Nixon rallies, 124, 185; 
Nixon's decision making influenced 
by, 121; POW issue used for swaying, 
240; Reagan as attentive to, 171, 325; 
realist perspective denies relevance 
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1968, 69-70, 72-73; Vietnamization 
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button campaign, 247; on conserva¬ 
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activists and, 290, 295; Goldwater 
on, 81; Haggard pardoned by, 194; 
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ing halt, 90; and Huston Plan, 212; 
Kissinger on Vietnam War and 
election of, 341; Kissinger reassures 
him about settlement, 310; on Lam 
Son 719 operation, 157; limited war 
policy criticized by, 20; National 
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!76, 177, 180-81, 295; noble cause 
argument of, 1, 2, 3, 7, 334, 339-42; 
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anti-war movement, 189; patriotism 
emphasized by, 4, 326; on POW 
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of 1968, 79-81, 83; at Salute to the 
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to resign from Young Americans for 
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339; on Vietnamization, 159, 334; on 
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ported by, 36-41; Gulf of Tonkin 
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war initiatives on Vietnam War, 339; 
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194, 2ii, 214, 276; as not equivalent 
of pro-war position, 186, 187; ral¬ 
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208, 209; Silent Majority Division in 
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In the vast literature on the Vietnam War, much has been written about 
the antiwar movement and its influence on U.S. policy and politics. In this 
book, Sandra Scanlon shifts attention to those Americans who supported 
the war and explores the war's impact on the burgeoning conservative 
political movement of the 1960s and early 1970s. 

Believing the Vietnam War to be a just and necessary cause, the pro¬ 
war movement pushed for more direct American military intervention in 
Southeast Asia throughout the Kennedy administration, lobbied for inten¬ 
sified bombing during the Johnson years, and offered coherent, if divided, 
endorsements of Nixon's policies of phased withdrawal. Although its 
political wing was dominated by individuals and organizations associated 
with Barry Goldwater's presidential bids, the movement incorporated a 
broad range of interests and groups united by a shared antipathy to the 
New Deal order and liberal Cold War ideology. 

Appealing to patriotism, conservative leaders initially rallied popular 
support in favor of total victory and later endorsed Nixon's call for "peace 
with honor." Yet as the war dragged on with no clear end in sight, inter¬ 
nal divisions eroded the confidence of pro-war conservatives in achiev¬ 
ing their aims and forced them to reevaluate the political viability of their 
hardline Cold War rhetoric. Conservatives still managed to make use of 
grassroots patriotic campaigns to marshal support for the war, particularly 
among white ethnic workers opposed to the antiwar movement. Yet in so 
doing, Scanlon concludes, they altered the nature and direction of the con¬ 
servative agenda in both foreign and domestic policy for years to come. 


"A definitive history of how the pro-war argument was constructed in 
America during the Vietnam War, and also how the conservative move¬ 
ment developed a complex and variegated response to the conflict." 

—Gregory L. Schneider, author of Cadres for Conservatism: Young 
Americans for Freedom and the Rise of the Contemporary Right 
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